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CHAP. I. 


Description of Karakakooa Bay.—Vast Concourse 
of the Natives.—Power of the Chiefs over the 
inferior People.—Visit from Koah, «@ Priest and 
Warrior.—The Morai at Kakooa described.— 
Ceremonies at the Landing of Captain Cook.— 
Observatories erected.—Powerful Operation of 
the Tuboo.—Method of salting Pork in tropical 
Climates.—Soctety of Priests discovered.—Their 
Hospitality and Munitficence.—Reception of Cap- 
tain Cook.— Artifice of Koah.—Arrival of Ter- 
reoboo, King of the lsland.—Singular Ceremony. 
—Visit from the King.—Returned by Captain 
Cook. | 


ARAKAKOOA Bay is situated on the west side 

1 of theisland of Owhyhee, ina district called Akow 
na. Itisabout amileindepth, and bounded by two low 
points of land, at the distance of half a teague, and 
bearing south south east and north north west from 
each other. On the north point, which is flat and 
barren, stands the village of kkowrowa;. and in the 
bottom of the bay, neara grove of tall cocoa-nut 
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2 COOK’S VOYAGE TO 
trees, there is another village of a more considera- 
blesize, called Kakooa: between them runs a high 
rocky cliff, inaccessible from the sea shore. On the 
south side, the coast, for about a mile inland, has 
a rugged appearance; beyond which the country 
rises with a gradual ascent, and is overspread with 
cultivated enclosures and groves of cocoa-nut trees, 
where the habitations of the natives are scattered 
in great numbers. ‘The shore, all round the bay, is 
covered with a black coral rock, which makes the 
landing very dangerous in rough weather: 3 exceptat 
the vi illage of Kakooa, where there is a fine sandy 
pace with a Moraz, or burying-place, at one ex- 
tremity, and a small well of fresh water at the 
ether. ‘This bay appearing to Captain Cook a 
proper place to refit the ships, and lay in an addi- 
tional supply of water and provisions, we moored 
on the north side, about a quarter of a mile from 
the shore, Kowrowa. bearing west north west. 
Assoon as the inhabitants perceived our intention 
of anchoring in the bay, they came off from the 
shore in astonishmg numbers, and expressed their 
joy by singing and shouting g, and exhibiting a variety 
of wild and extravagant gestures. The sides, the 
decks, and rigging of both ships were soon com- 
pletely covered w ith them; and a multitude of 
women and boys, who had not been able to get 
canoes, came swimming round us in shoals ; many 
of whom not finding room on_ board, remained the 
whole day playing in the water. : 
Among the chiefs who came on board the Reso- 
Intion, was a young man, called Pareea,_ whom we 
= perceived to be a person of great authority. 
On presenting himself to Captain Cook, he told him, 
that he was Jaleance * to the king of the island, who 
was at that time engaged on a military expedition at 


* We atterward met with several others of the same denomi- 
vation; but whether it be an office, or some degree of affinity, 
we could never learn with certainty, 
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Mowee, and was expected to return within three or 
four days. A few presents from Captain Cook at- 
tached him entirely to our interests, and he became 
exceedingly useful to us in the management of his 
countrymen, as we had soon occasion to experience. 
For we had not been long at anchor, when it was 
observed that the Discovery had such a number of 
people hanging on one side, as occasioned her to 
heel considerably ; and that the men were unable to 
keep off the crowds which continued pressing into 
her. Captain Cook, being apprehensive that she 
might sutfer some injury, pointed out the danger to 
Parcea, who immediately went to their assistance, 
cleared the ship of its encumbrances, and drove 
away the canoes that surrounded her. 

Theauthority of thechiefs over theinferior people 
appeared from this incident to be of the most despotic 
Kind. A similar instance of it happened the same day 
on board the Resolution, where the crowd being so 
‘great, as to impede the necessary business of the 
ship, we were obliged to have recourse to the as- 
sistance of Kaneena, another of their chiefs, who 
had likewise attached himself to Captain Cook. The 
inconvenience we laboured under being made knowr, 
he immediately ordered his countrymen to quit the 
vessel ; and we were not alittle surprized to see them 
jump overboard, without a moment’s hesitation ; all 
except one man, who, loitering behind, and shewing 
some unwillingness to obey, Kancena took him up 
in his arms, and threw him into the sea. 

Both these chiefs were men of strong and well. 
proportioned bodies, and of countenances remark. 
ably pleasing. Kaneena especially, whose portrait 
Mr. Webber has drawn, was one of the finest men 
lever saw. He was about six feet high, had regu. 
lar and expressive features, with lively, dark eyes ; 
‘his carriage was easy, firm, and gracelul. 3 

It has been already mentioned, that, during our 
long cruise off this island, the inhabitants had al. 
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ways behaved with great fairness and honesty in 
their dealings, and had not shewn the slightest pro- 
pensity to theft; which appeared to us the more ex~ 
traordinary, because those with whom we had hither. 
to held any intercourse, were of the lowest rank, 
either servants or fishermen. We now found the 
‘ease exceedingly altered. The immense crowd of 
islanders, which blocked up every part of the ships, 
not only afforded frequent opportunity of pilfering 
without risk of discovery, but our inferiority in 
number held forth a prospect of escaping with im- 
punity in case of detection. Another circumstance, 
to which we attributed this alteration in their be- 
haviour, was the presence and encouragement of 
their chiefs; for, generally tracing the booty into 
the possession of some men of consequence, we had 
the strongest reason to suspect that these depreda- 
tions were committed at their instigation. 

Soon after the Resolution had got into her station, 
our two friends, Pareea and Kaneena, brought on 
board a third chief, named Koah, who, we were 
told, was a priest, and had been, in his youth, a 
distinguished warrior. He was a little old man, of 
an emaciated figure ; his eyes exceedingly sore and 
red, and his body covered with a white leprous 
scurf, the effects of an immoderate use of the ava. 
Pane led into the cabin, he approached Captain 
Cook with great veneration, and threw over his’ 
shoulders a piece of red cloth, which he had brought 
along with him. ‘Then stepping a few paces back. | 
he made an offering of a small pig, which he field 
his hand, whilst he pronounced a discourse that 
lasted for a considerable time. ‘This ceremony was 
frequently repeated during our stay at Owhyhee, 
and appeared to us, from many circumstances, to. 
be a sort of religious adoration. Their idols we 
found always arrayed with red cloth, in the same 
manner as was done to Captain Cook ; and a small 
pig was their usual offering to the Eatooas. ‘Their 
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AN OFFERING BEFORE CAPTAIN COOK IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 5 
speeches, or prayers, were uttered too with a rea- 
diness and volubility that indicated them to be ac- 
cording to some formulary. 

When this ceremony was over, Koah dined with 
Captain Cook, eating plentifully of what was set 
before him; but, like the rest of the inhabitants of 
the islands in these seas, could scarcely be prevail led 
on to taste a second time our wine or spirits. In 
the evening, Captain Cook, attended by Mr. Bayly 
and myself, accompanied him onshore, We landed 
at the beach, and were received by four men, who 
carried wands tipt with dog’s hair, and marched be- 
fore us, pronouncing with a loud voice a short sen- 
tence, in which we could only distinguish the word 
Orono.* The crowd, which had been collected on 
the shore, retired at our approach; and not a pers 
son was to be seen, except a few lying prostrate on 
the ground, near the huts of the adjoining village. 

Before I proceed to relate the adoration that was 
paid to Captain Cook, and the peculiar ceremonies 
with which he was received on this fatalisland, it 
will be necessary to describe the Morai, situated, as 
I have already mentioned, at the south side of the 
beach at Aakooa. It was a square solid pile of 
stones, about forty yards long, twenty broad, and 
fourteen in height. The top was flat, and well 
paved, and surrounded by a wooden Le on which 
were fixed the sculls of the captives, sacrificed on 
the death of their chiefs. In the centre of the area, 
stood a ruinous old building of wood, counccted 
with the rail, on each side, by a. stone wall, which 
divided the "whole space into two parts. Qn the 


_ * Captain Cook generally went by this name amongst the na- 
tives of Owhyhee; but we could never learn its precise in ‘an- 
ing. Sometimes they applied it to an invisible being, wio, they 
' said, lived in the heavens. We also found thatit wasatitle he, 
longing to a personage of great rank and power in the island, 
who resembles pretty much the Delai Lama of the Tattars, wad 
the ecclesiastical emperor of Japan, 
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side next the country were five poles, upward of 
twenty feet high, supporting an irregular kind of 
scaffold; on the opposite side, toward the sea, stood 
two small houses, with a covered communication. 
We were conducted by Koah to the top of this 
pile by an easy ascent, leading from the beach to 
the north west corner at the area. At the entrance, 
we saw two large wooden images, with features 
violently distorted,. and a long piece of carved 
wood, of a couteal form inverted, rising from the 
top at their heads ; the rest was pio ‘form, and 
wrapped round with red cloth. We were here met 
by a tall young man, witha long beard, who pre. 
sented Cap ptain Cook to the images, and after chant- 
ing aleind of hymn, in whith he was joined by 
Koah, they led us to that end of the Mora where 
the five poles were fixed. At the foot of them were 
twelve images ranged in a semicircular form, and 
before the middle figure stood a highstand or table, 
‘exactly resembling the Whatta* of Otahcite, on 
which lay a putrid hog, and under it pieccs of 
sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, plantains, and 
sweet potatoes. Koah having placed the captain 
under this stand, took down the hog, and held it 
toward him; and after having a second time ad- 
dressed him in along speech pronounced with much 
vehemence and rapidity, he let it fall on the ground, 
and led him to the scaffolding, which they began to 
climb together, not without great risk of falling. 
At this time we saw, coming in solemn procession, 
at the entrance of the top of the Moraz, ten men 
carrying a live hog, and a large piece of red cloth. 
Being advanced a few paces, they stopped, and 
prostrated themselves ; and Kaireekeea, the young 
man above-mentioned, went to them, and received 
the cloth, carried it to Koah, who wrapped it round 
the captain, and afterward offered him the hog, 


* See Captain Cook's former Voyage. 
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which was brought by Kaireekeea with the same 
ceremony. 

Whilst Captain Cook was aloft, in this aunkward 
situation, swathed round with red cloth, and with 
difficulty keeping his hold amongst the pieces of | 
rotten scaffolding, Kaireekeea and Koah began their 
ofiice, chanting sometimes in concert, and sometimes 
alternately. ‘This lasted a considerable time; at 
tength Koah Jet the hog drop, when he and the cap- 
tain descended together. He then led him to the 
images before mentioned, and having said something 
to each in a sneering tone, snapping his fingers at 
them as he passed, he brought him to that in the 
centre, which, from its being covered with red cloth, 
appeared to be in greater estimation than the rest. 
Before this figure he prostrated himself, and kissed 
it, desiring Captain Cook to do the same; who suf- 
fered himself to be directed by Koah throughout the 
whole of this ceremony. 

We were now led back into the other division of 
the Morai, where there was a space, ten or twelve 
feet square, sunk about three feet below the level of 
the area. Into this we descended, and Captain 
‘Cook was seated between two wooden idols, Koah 
supporting one of his arms, whilst I was desired to 
support the other. At this time arrived a second 
procession of natives, carrying a baked hog, anda 
pudding, some bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, and other 
vezetables. When they approached us, Kaireckcea 
put himself at their head, and, presenting the pig to 
Captain Cook in the usual manner, began the same 
kind of chant as before, his companions making re- 
gular responses. We observed, that, after every 
response, their parts became gradually shorter, till, 
toward the close, Kaireekeea’s consisted of only two 
or three words, which the rest answered by the 
word Orono. 

When this offering was concluded, which lasted a 
quarter of an hour, the natives sat down iromting 
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us, atid began to cut up the baked hog, to peel the 

vegetables, and break the cocoa-nuts ; whilst other 

employed themselves in brewing the ava; which is 

done by chewing it, in the same manner as at the 

Friendly Islands. Kaireekeea then took part of 

the kernel of a cocoa-nut, which he chewed, and, 

wrapping it ina piece of cloth, rubbed with it the 

captain’s face, head, hands, arms, and shoulders. 

The ava was then handed round, and after we had 

tasted it, Koah and Pareea began to pull the flesh of 
the hog in pieces, and to put it into our mouths. I 

had no great objection to being fed by Pareea, who 

was very cleanly in his person; but Captain Cook, 

who was served by Koah, recollecting the putrid 
hog, could not swallow a morsel; and his reluc- 

tance, as may be supposed, was not diminished, 
when the old man, according to his own mode of 
civility, had chewed it for him. 

When this last ceremony was finished, which 
Captain Cook put an end to as soon as he decently 
could, we quitted the Mora, after distributing 
amongst the people some pieces of iron and other 
trifles, with which they seemed highly gratified. 
‘The men with wands conducted us to the boats, re- 
peating the same words as before. The people again 
retired, and the few that remained, prostrated them- 
selves as we passed along the shore. We imme~ 
diately went on board, our minds full of what we 
had seen, and extremely well satisfied with the good 
disposition of our new friends. The meaning of 
the various ceremonies with which we had been re- 
ceived, and which, on account of their novelty and 
singularity, have been related at length, can only be 
the subject of conjectures, and those uncertain and 
partial: they were, however, without doubt, ex- 
pressive of high respect on the part of the natives 5 
and, as far as related to the person of Captain Cook, 
they seemed approaching to adoration. 

The next morning, I went on shore with a guard 

‘ 
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ef eight marines, including the corporal and Neute- 
nant, having orders to erect the observatory in such a 
Ri dnaeon as might best enable me to superintend and 
protect the Watevers) and the other working parties 
that were to be on shore. As we were viewing @ 
spot conveniently situated for this purpose, in the 
middle of the village, Pareea, who was always 

eady to shew both his power and his good-will, of- 
fered to pull down some houses that would have o} 
structed our observations. However, we thought 
it proper to decline this offer, and fixed ona field of 
sweet potatoes adjoining to the Moraz, which was 
readily granted us; and the priests, to prevent the 
intrusion of the natives, immediately consecrated 
the place, by fixing their wands round the wall by 
which it was enclosed. 
This sort of religious interdiction used call faboo ; 
a word we heard often repeated, during our stay 
amongst these islanders, and found to be of very 
powerful and extensive operation. A more parti- 
cular explanation of it will be given in the general 
account of these islands, under the article of reli- 
gion ; at present itis only necessary to observe, that 
it procured us even more privacy that we desired. 
No canoes ever presumed to land near us; the 
natives sat on the wall, but none offered to come 
within the ¢abooed space, till he had obtained our 
permission. But though the men, at our request, 
would come across the field with provisions, yet not 
all our endeavours could prevail on the women to 
approach us. Presents were tried, but without ef- 
fect ; Pareea and Koah were tempted to bring them, 
but in vain; we were invariably answered, that the 
Hatooa and Terreeoboo (which was the name of 
their king) would kill them. This circumstance af- 
forded no small matter of amusement to our friends 
on board, where the crowds of people, and parti- 
cularly of women, that continued to flock thither, 
obliged them almost every hour to clear the vessel, 
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in order to have room to do the necessary duties of 
the ship. On these occasions, two or three hun« — 
dred women were frequently made to jump into the 
water at once, where they continued swimming and 
playing about, till they could again procure ad- 
mittance. é 

From the 19th to the 24th, when Pareea and 
Koah left us toattend Terreeoboo, who had landed 
on some other part of the island, nothing very ma- 
terial happened on board. The caulkers were set 
to work on the sides of the ships, and the rigging 
was carefully overhauled and repaired. The salting 
of hogs for sea-store was also a constant, and one of 
the principal objects of Captain Cook’s attention. 
AAs the success we met with in this experiment, 
during our present voyage, was much more com- 
plete than it had been in any former attempt of the 
same kind, it may not be improper to give.an ac- 
count of the detailof the operation. 

It has generally been thought impracticable to 
cure the flesh of animals by salting, in trepical cli- 
mates ; the progress of putrefaction being so rapid, 
as not to allow time for the salt to take (as they ex- 
press it) before the meat gets a taint, which pre- 
vents the effect of the pickle. We do not find that 
experiments relative to this subject have been made 
by the navigators of any nation before Captain 
Cook. In his first trials, which were made in 1774, 
during his second voyage to the Pacific Ocean, the 
success he met with, though very imperfect, was 
yet sufficient to convince him of the error of the re. 
ceived opinion. As the voyage, in which he was 
now engaged, was likely to be protracted a year 
beyond the time for which the ships had been 
victualled, he was under the necessity of providing, 
by some such means, for the subsistence of the 
crews, or of relinquishing the further prosecution 
of his discoveries. He therefore lost no opportu. 
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nity of renewing his attempts, and the event an- 
swered his most sanguine expectations. 

The hogs which we made use of for this pur- 
pose, were of various sizes, weighing from four 
to twelve stone*. The time of slaughtering was 
always in the afternoon ; and as soon as the hair was 
scalded off, and the entrails removed, the hog was 
divided into pieces of four or eight pounds each, and 
- the bones of the legs and chine taken out; and, in 
the larger sort, the ribs also. very piece then 
being carefully wiped and examined, and the veins 
cleared of the coagulated blood, they were handed 
to the salters, whilst the flesh remained still warm. 
After they had been well rubbed with salt, they 
were placed in a heap, on a stage raised in the open 
air, covered with planks, and pressed with the 
heaviest weights we could lay on them. In this | 
situation they remained till the next evening, when 
they were again well wiped and examined, and the 
suspicious parts taken away. They were then put 
into a tub of strong pickle, where they were always 
jooked over once or twice a day, and if any piece 
had not taken the salt, which was readily disco. 
vered by the smell of the pickle, they were 
immediately taken out, re-examined, and the 
sound pieces put to fresh pickle. This, however, 
after the precautions before used, seldom happened. 
After six days, they were taken out, examined for 
the last time, and being again slightly pressed, they 
were packed in barrels, with a thin layer of salt 
between them. I brought home with me some bar- 
rels of this pork, which was pickled at Owhyhee 
in January 1779, and was tasted by several persons 
in England about Christmas 1780, and found per- 
fectly sound and wholesome. + 


* 141b. 

t Since these papers were prepared for the press, I have been 
informed by Mr. Vancouver, who was one of my midshipmen 
in the Discovery, and was afterward appointed lieutenant of the 
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I shall now return to our transactions on shore at 
the observatory, where we had not been long settled 
before we discovered, in our neighbourhood, the 
habitations of a society of ‘priests, whose regular 
attendance at the Jforat had excited our curiosity. 
Their huts stood round a pond of water, and were 
surrounded by a grove of cocoa-nut trees, which 
separated them frem the beach and the rest of the 
village, and gave the place an air of religious re- 
tirement. On my acquainting Captain Cook with 
these circumstances, he resolved to pay them a visit ; 
and, as he expected to be received in the same man- 
ner as before, he brought Mr. Webber with him to 
make adrawing of the ceremony. 

On his arrival at the beach, he was conducted to 
a. sacred building called Harre-no-Orono, or the 
house of Orono, and seated before the entrance, at 
the foot of a wooden idel, of the same kind with 
those on the-Moraé. 1 was here again made to 
support one of his arms; and, after wrapping him 
in red cloth, Kairecekeea, accompanied by twelve 
priests, made an offering of a pig with the usual so- 
lemnities. ‘The pig was then strangled, and a fire 
being kindled, it was thrown into the embers, and 


Martin sloop of war, that he tried the method here recom- 
mended, both with English and Spanish pork, during a cruize 
on the Spanish: Main, in the year 1782, and succeeded to the 
utmost of his expectations. He also made the experiment at 
Jamaica with the beef served by the victualling office to the 
ships, but not with the same success, which he attributes to the 
want of the necessary precautions in killing and handling the 
beasts; to their being hungup and opened before they had suf- 
ficient time to bleed, by which means the blood-vessels were 
exposed to the air, and the blood condensed before it had time 
to empty itself; and to their being hard driven and bruised. He 
adds, that haying himself attended to the killing of an ox, which 
was carefully ta in on board the Martin, he eelted a part of it, 
which, at the end of the week, was found to have taken the salt 
completely, and be has no doubt would have kept for any 
length of time ; but the experiment was not tried, 
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after the hair was singed off, it was again presented, 
witha repetition of the chanting, in the manner be- 
fore described. The dead pig was then held for a 
short time under the captain’s nose; after which it 
_was laid, witha cocoa-nut, at his feet, and the per- 

formers satdown. The ava was then brew ed, and 
handed round; a fat hog, ready dressed, was. 
brought in; and we were fed as before. 

During the rest of the time we remained in the 
bay, whenever Captain Cook came onshore, he was 
zttended by one of these priesis, who went before 
Bim, giving notice that the Orono had landed, and 
erdering the people to prostrate themselves. ‘The 
same person also constantly accompanied him on the 
water, standing in the bow of the boat, with a 
wand in his hand, and giving notice of his approach 
to the natives, who were in canoes, on which they 
mamediately left off paddling, and lay down on 
their faces till he had passed. Whenever he stopped 
at the observatory, Kaireckeea and his brethren im- 
mediately made their appearance with hogs, cocoa- 
muts, bread-fruit, &c. and presented them with the 
usual solemnities. It was on these occasions that 
some of the inferior chiefs frequently requested to 
be permitted tu make an offering to the Crono.- 
When this was granted, they presented the hog 
themselves, generally with evident marks of fear in 
their countenances; whilst Kaireekeea and the 

riests chanted their accustomed hymns. 

The civilities of this society were not, however, 
confined to mere ceremony and parade. Our party 
on shore received from them, every day, a constant 
supply of hogs and vegetables, more than sufficient 
for our subsistence; and several canoes, loaded with 
provisions, were sent to the ships with the same 
punctuality. No return was ever demanded, or 
even hinted at in the most distant manner. ‘Thcit 
presents were made with a regularity, more like the 
discharge of a religious duty, than the effect of mere 
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liberality ; and when we inquired at whose charge 
all this munificence was displayed, we were told, it 
was at the expence of a great man called Kaoo, the 
chief of the priests, and grandfather to Kaireekeea, 
who was at that time absent attending the king of 
theisland. — 

as every thing relating to the character and be- 
haviour of this people must be interesting to the 
reader, on account of the tragedy that was after. 
ward acted here, it will be proper to acquaint him, 
that we had not always so much reason to be satisfied 
with the conduct of the warrior chiefs, or Harees, 
as with that of the priests. In all our dealings with 
the former, we found them sufficiently attentive to 
their own interests; and besides their habit of steal- 
ing, which may admit of some excuse, from the 
universality of the practice amongst the islanders of 
these seas, they made use of other artifices equally 
dishonourable. If shall only mention one instance, 
in which we discovered, with regret, our friend 
Koah to be a party principally concerned. As the 
chiefs, who brought us presents of hogs, were ale 
ways sent back handsomely rewarded, we had ge- 
nerally a greater supply than we could make use of. 
On these occasions, Koah, who never failed in his 
attendance on us, used to beg such as we did not 
want, and they were always given tohim. It one 
day happened, that a pig was presented us by a man 
whom Koah himself introduced as a chief, who was 
desirous of paying his respects, and we recollected 
the pig to be the same that had been given to Koah 
just before. This leading us to suspect some trick, 
we found, on further inquiry, the pretended chief 
to be an ordinary person; and, on connecting this 
with other circumstances, we had reason to suspect, 
that it was not the first time we had been the dupes 
of the like imposition. 

‘Things continued in this state till the 24th, when 
Wwe were a good deal surprized to find that no canves 
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were suffered to put off from the shore, and that the 
natives kept close to their houses. After several 
bours suspence, we learned that the bay was tabooed, 
and all intercourse with us interdicted, on account 
of the arrivalof Terreeoboo. As we had not fore- 
$ecn an accident of this sort, the crews of both 
ships were obliged to pass the day without their 
usual supply of vegetables. The next morning, 
therefore, ae endeavoured, both by threats and 
promises, to induce the natives to come along-side 5 
and as some of them were at last venturing to put 
off, achief was observed attempting to drive them 
away. A musket was immediately fired over his 
head, to make him desist, which had the desired 
efiect, and refreshments were soon after purchased 
as usual. In the afternoon, Terreeoboo arrived, 
and visited the ships in a private manner, attended 
only by one canoe, in which were his wife and chil- 
dren. He staid on board till near ten o’clock, 
when he returned to the village of Kowrowa. 

The next day, about noon, the king, in a large 
canoe, attended by two others, set out from the vil- 
Jage, and paddled toward the ships in great states 
Their appearance was grand and magnificent. In 
the first canoe was Terreeoboo and his chiefs, dressed 
in their rich feathered cloaks and helmets, and 
armed with long spears and daggers ; in the second, 
came the venerable Kaoo, the chief of the priests, 
and his brethren, with their idols displayed on red 
cloth.. These idols were busts of a gigantic size, 
made of wicker-work, and curiously covered with 
small feathers of various colours, wrought in the 
same manner with their cloaks. ‘Their eyes were 
made of large pearl oysters, with a black nut fixed 
in the centre; their mouths were set with a double 
row of the fangs of dogs, and, together with the 
rest of their features, were strangely distorted. The 
third canoe was filled with hogs and various sorts of 
vegetables. As they went along, the priests in the 
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centre canoe sung their hymns with great solemnity $ 
and, after paddling round the ships, instead of 
going on board, as was expected, they made to- 
ward the shore at the beach where we were sta- 
tioned *, 

As soon as I saw them approaching, I ordered 
out our little guard to receive the king ; and Captain 
Cook, perceiving that he was going on shore, fol- 
lowed him, and arrived nearly at the same time. We 
conducted them into the tent, where they had 
scarcely been seated, when the king rose up, and 
in a very graceful maaner threw over the captain’s 
shoulders the cloak he himself wore, puta feathered 
helmet upen his head, and a curious fan into his 
hand. He alse suread: at his feet five or six other 
cloaks, all exceedingly beautiful, and of the greatest 
value. His attendants then brought four very large 
hogs, with sugar-canes, cocoa-nuts, and bread 
fruit; and this part of the ceremony was concluded 
by the king’s exchanging names with Captain Cook, 
which, amongst all the islanders of the Pacific 
Ocean, isesteemed the strongest pledge of friend- 
ship. A procession of priests, with a venerable 
old personage at their head, now appeared, followed. 
by a long train of men leading large hogs, and 
others carrying plantains, sweet potatoes, &c. By 
the looks and gestures of Kaireekeea, | immediately 
knew the old man to be the chief of the priests be- 
fore mentioned, on whose bounty we had so long 
subsisted. He hada piece of red clothin his hands, 
which he wrapped round Captain Cook’s s shoulders, 
and afterwards presented him with a smal! pig in the 
usual form. A-seat was then made for him, next to 
the king, after which, Kaireekeea and his followers 
began their ceremonies, Kaoo and the chiefs joining 
in the responses. 


* The presents were made to Captain Cook after he went en 
shore. "3 
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TI was surprized to see, in the person of this king, 
the same infirm and emaciated old man, that came 
on board the Resolution when we were off the north 
east side of the island of Mowee; and we soon dise 
Covered amongst his attendants most of the persons 
who at that time had remained with us all night.. Of 
this number were the two younger sons of the king, 
the eldest of whom was sixteen years of age, and 
his nephew Maiha-Maiha, whom at first we had some 
difficulty in recollecting, his hair being plastered 
over with a dirty brown paste and powder, which 
was no mean heightening to the most savage face I 
ever beheld. 

As soon as the formalities of the meeting were 
over, Captain Cook carried Terreecoboo, and as 
many chiefs as the pinnace could hold, on board the 
Resolution. They were received with every mark 
of respect that could be shewn them; and Captain 
Cook, inreturn for the feathered cloak, put a linen 
shirt on the king, and girt his own hanger round 
him. The ancient Kaoo, and about half a dozen 
old chiefs, remained on shore, and took up their 
abode at the priests’ houses. During all this time, 
not a canoe was seen in the bay, and the natives 
either kept within their huts, or lay prostrate on 
the ground. Before the king left the Resolution, 
Captain Cook obtained leave for the natives to come: 
and trade with the ships as usual; but the women, 
for what reason we could not learn, still continued 
under the effects of the ¢aboo ; that is, were for- 
hidden to stirfrom home, or to have any communie 
cation with us. 
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CHAP. II. 


Farther Account of Transactions with the Natives. 
—Thetr Hospitality—Propensity to Theft.— 
Description of a Boxing Match.—Death of one 
of our Seamen.— Behaviour of the Priests at hte 
funeral.—The Wood Work and Images on the 
Morai purchased.—The Natives inquisitive abort 
our Departure.—Thetr Opinion about the Dew 
sign of our Voyage.—Magnificent Presents. of 
Lerrecoboo to Captain Cook.—The Ships leave 
the Island.—-The Resolution damaged in a Gales 
and obliged to return. 


Tue quiet and inoffensive behaviour of the na. 
tives having taken away every apprehension of dan- 
ger, we didnot hesitate to trust ourselves amongst 
them at all times, and in all situations. ‘The of- 
ficers of both ships went daily up the country, im 
small parties, or even singly, and frequently re 
mained out the whole night. it would be endiess 
to recount all the instances of kindness and civility 
which we received upon those occasions. Wherever 
we went, the people flocked about us, eager to 
offer every assistance in their power, and highly 
gratified if their services were accepted. Various 
little arts were practised to attract our notice,-. or 
to delay our departure. ‘The boys and girls ran 
before, as we walked through their villages, and 
stopped us at every opening, where there was room 
to forma group for dancing. At one time, we were 
invited to accept a draught of cocoa-nut milk, or 
some other refreshment, under the shade of their 
huts; at another, we were seated within a circle of 
young women, who exerted all their skill and agie 
lity to amuse us with songs and dances. 

The satisfaction we derived from their gentleness 
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and hospitality was, however, frequently inter. 
rupted by the propensity to stealing, which they 
have in common with all the other islanders of these 
seas. This circumstance was the more distressing, . 
as it sometimes obliged us to have recourse to acts 
of severity, which we should willingly have avoided, 
if the necessity of the case had not absolutely called 
for them. Some of their most expert swimmers 
were one day discovered under the ships, drawing 
out the filling nails of the sheathing, which they 
performed very dexterously by means of a short 
stick. with ‘a flint stone fixed in thé end of it. To 
put a stop to this practice, which endangered the 
very existence of the vessels, we at first fired small 
shot at the offenders; but they easily got out of our 
reach by diving under theship’sbotiom. Itwas there 
fore found necessary to make an example, by flog- 
ging one of them on board the Discovery. 

About this time, a large party of gentlemen, 
from both ships, set out on an excursion into the in- 
terior parts of the country, with a view of examin- 
ing its natural productions. An account of this 
journey will be given in a subsequent part of our 
narrative. Itis, therefore, only necessary at pre 
sent to observe, that it afforded Kaoo a fresh oppor. 
tunity of shewing his attention and generosity. For 
as soon as he was informed of their departure, he 
sent a large supply of provisions after them, to.- 
gether with orders, that.the inbabitants of the coun. 
try through which they were to pass, should give 
them every assistance in their power. And, to 
complete the delicacy and disinterestedness of his 
conduct, even the people he employed could not be 
prevailed on to accept the smallest present. After 
remaining out six days, our officers returned, with. 
out having been able to penetrate above twenty 
miles into the island ; partly from want of proper 
guides, and partly from the impracticability of the 
Country. 
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The head of the Resolution’s rudder being found 

exceedingly shaken, and most of the pintles either 
loose or broken, it was unhung, and sent on shore 
on the 27th in the morning, te undergo a thorough 
repair. At the same time the carpenters were sent 
into the country, under conduct of some of Kaoo’s 
people, to cut planks for the head rail work, which 
was also entirely decayed and rotten. 

On the 28th, Captain Clerke, whose ill health 
confined him, for the most part, on board, paid 
Terreeoboo his first visit, at his hut on shoes, Hie 
was’ received with the same formalities as were 
observed with Captain Cook ; and, on his coming 
away, though the visit was quite unexpected, he 
received a present of thirty large hogs, and as 
much fruit and roots as his crew could consume in 
a week. 

As we had not yet seen any thing of their sports 
or athletic exercises, the natives, at the request of 
some of our officers, entertained us this evening 
with a boxing-match. ‘Though these games were 
much inferior, as well in point of solemnity and 
magniticence, as in the skill and powers of the com- 
batants, to what we had seen exhibited at the 
Friendly Islands; yet, as they differed in some 
particulars, it may not be improper to give a short 
account of them. We found a vast concourse of 
people assembled on a level spot of ground, at a. 
little distance from our tents. <A long space was 
Jeff vacant in the midst of them, at the upper end 
of which sat the judges, under three standards, from 
which hung slips of cloth of various colours, the 
skins of two wild gcese, a few small birds, and 
bunches of feathers. Wheu the sports were ready 
to begin, the signal was given by the judges, and — 
immediately two combatants appeared. ‘They came 
forward slowly, lifting up their feet very high 
behind, and drawing their hands along the soles. 
As they approached, they fequently eyed each 
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other from head to foot, ina contemptuous manner, 
_ casting several arch looks at thespectators, straining 
their muscles, and using a variety of affected gese 
tures. Being advanced within reach of cach other, 
they stood with both arms held out straight before 
their faces, at which part all their blows were 
aimed. They struck, in what appeared to our eyes 
an awkward manner, with a full swing of the 
arm; made no attempt to parry, but eluded their 
adversary’s attack by an inclination of the body, or 
by retreating. The battle was quickly decided ; 
for if either of them was knocked down, or even 
fell by accident, he was considered as vanquished, 
and the victor expressed his triumph by a variety of 
gestures, which usually excited, as was intended, @ 
Youd laugh among the spectators. He then waited 
for a second antagonist; and, if again victorious, 
for a third, till he was at last, in his turn, defeated. 
A. singular rale observed in these combats is, that 
whilst any two are preparing to fight, a third per- 
~ Son may step in, and choose either of them for his 
antagonist, when the other & obliged to withdraw. 
Sometimes three or four follawed each other in 
this manner, before the match was settled. When 
. the combat proved longer than usual, or appeared 
too unequal, one of the chiefs generally stepped 
in, and ended it by putting a stick between the 
combatants. The same good humour was pre-e 
served throughout, which we before so much ad- 
mired in the Friendly Islanders. As these games 
were given at our desire, we found it universally 
expected that we should have borne our part in 
them; but our people, though much pressed by the 
natives, turned a deaf ear to their challenge, re- 
membering full well the blows they got at the 
Friendly islands. 

This day died William Watman, a scaman of the 
gunner’s crew; an event which | mention the more 
particularly, as death had hitherto been very rare 
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amongst us. He was an old man, and much 
respected on account of his attachment to Captain 
Cook. He had formerly served as a marine twenty- 
one years ; after w hich, he entered as a seaman on 
board the Resolution in 1772, and served with Cap- 
tain Cook in his voyage to ward the Seuth Pole. 
At their return, he was admitted into Greenwich 
hospital, through the captain’s interest, at the same 
time with himself; and being reselved to follow 
throughout the fertunes ef his benefactor, he also 
quitted it along with him, on his being appointed te 
the command of the -present expedition. During 
the veyage, he had been frequently subject to slight 
fevers, and was a convalescent when we came inte 
the bay, where, being sent on shore for a few days, 
he conceived himself perfectly recovered, and, at 
his own desire, returned on board; but the day 
following, he had a paralytic stroke, which in twe 
days more carried him off. 

At the request of the king of the island, he was 
buried on the Mora, and the ceremony was per 
formed with as much solemnity as our situation 
permitted. Old Kaoo and his brethren were 
spectators, and preserved the most profound 
silenee and attention, whilst the service was nead- 
‘ing. When we began te fill up the grave, they 
approached it with great reverence, threw in 
a dead pig, some cocoa-nuts, and plantains; and, 
for three nights afterward, they surrounded it, 
sacrificing hogs, and performing their usual cere 
monies of hymns and prayers, which continued til# 
day-break. 

At the head of the grave we erected a post, and 
nailed upon it a square piece of board, on which: 
was inscribed the name of the deceased, ae age, and 
the day of his death. This they promised not te 
remove; and we have nu doubt but that it will be 
suffered to remain, as long as the frail materials of 
which it ismade will permit. 
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The ships being in great want of fuel, the captain 
desired me, on the 2d of February, to treat with 
the priests, for the purchase of the rail that sur- 
rounded the top of the Morai. I must confess, E 
had, at first, some doubt about the deeency of this 
proposal, and was apprehensive, that even the bare 
mention of it might be considered, by them, as a 
piece of shocking impiety. In this, however, I 
found myself mistaken. Not the smallest surprise 
was expressed at the application, and the wood was 
readily given, even without stipulating for any thing 
in return. Whilst the sailors were taking it away, 
} observed one of them carrying off a carved image ; 
and, on further inquiry, k found that they had con- 
heved to the boats the whole semicircle. * ‘Though 
this was done in the presence of the natives, who 
had not shewn any mark of resentment at it, but 
had even assisted them in the removal, I thought it 
proper to speak to Kaoo on the subject; | who 
appeared very indifferent about the matter, and only 
desired, that we would restore the centre image £ 
have mentioned before, which he carried into one of 
the priests’ houses. 

Terreeoboo and his chiefs had for some days 
past been very inquisitive about the time of our 
departure. ‘This circumstance had excited in me a 
great curiosity to know what opinion this people 
had formed of us, and what were their ideas respect. 
ing the cause and objects of our voyage. I took 
some pains to satisfy myself on these points; but. 
eould never learn any thing farther, than that they 
imagined we came from some country where pro- 
visions had failed; and that our visit to them was 
merely for the purpose of filling our bellics. In- 
deed, the meagre appearance of some of our crew, 
the hearty appetites with which we scat down to 
their fresh provisions, and our great anxiety to pur- 


* See description of the Murai inthe preceding Chapter. 
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chase, and carry off, as much as we were able, led 
them, naturally enough, to such a conclusion. To 
these may be added, a circumstance which puzzled 
them exceedingly, our having no women with us3 
together with our quiet conduct, and unwarlike 
appearance. It was ridiculous enough to see them 
stroking the sides, and patting the bellies of the 
sailors (who were certainly much improved in the 
sleekness of their looks curing our short stay in the 
island), and telling them, partly by signs, and partly 
by words, that it was time for them to go; but if 
they would come again the next bread-fruit season, 
they should be better able to supply their wants. 
We had now been sixteen days in the bay ; and if 
our enormous Consumption of hogs and, vegetables 
be oie ee it need not be wondered that they 
should wish tv see us take our leave. It is very 
probable, however, that 'Terreeoboo had no other 
view in his inquiries at present, than a desire of 
making suflicicnt preparation for dismissing us with 
presents suitable to the respect and kindness with 
which he had received us. Lor, on our telling him 
we should leave the island on the next day but one, 
we observed, that a sort of proclamation was imme- 
diately made, through the villages, to require the 
people to bring in their hogs and vegetables, for 
the king to present to the Crono, on his departure. 
We were this day much diverted, at the beach, 
by the buffooneries of one of the natives. Re held 
in his hand an instrument, of the sort described in 
the last volume; some bits of sea-weed were tied 
round his neck; and round each leg a ge of 
strong netting, about nine inches deep, on which a 
great “number of dogs’ teeth were loosely fastened 
in rows. His style of dancing was entirely bur- 
lesque, and accompanied with strange grimaces, and 
pantomimical distortions of the face : which though 
at times inexpressibly ridiculous, yet, on the wh o}.4 
was without much meaning or expression. Mr. 
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Webber thought it worth his while to make a 

drawing of this person, as exhibiting a tolerable spe- 

cimen of the natives; the manner in which the maro 

is_tied; the figure of the instrument before men- 

tioned, and of the ornaments round the legs, which, 
at other times, we also saw used by their dancers 

In the evening, we were again entertained with 
wrestling and boxing matches; and we displayed, 
in return, the few fireworks we had left. Nothing 
could be better calculated to excite the admiration 
of these islanders, and to impress them with an idea 
of our great superiority, than an exhibition of this 
kind. Captain Cook has already described the 
extraordinary effects of that which was. made at 
Hapaee; and though the present was, in every 
respect, infinitely inferior, yat the astonishment of 
the natives was not less. 

I have before mentioned, that the carpenters, 
from both ships, had been sent up the country, to 
cut planks, for the head rail-work of the Resolution. 
This was the third day since their departure; and 
having received no intelligence fromthem, we began 
to be very anxious for their safety. We were com- 
municating our apprehensions to old Kaoo, who 
appeared as much concerned as ourselves, and were 
concerting measures with him, for sending after 
them, when they arrived all safe. They had been 
obliged to go farther into the country than was 
expected, before they met with trees fit for their 
purpose; and it was this circumstance, together 
with the badness of the roads, and the difficulty of 
bringing back the timber, which had detained them 
solong. They spokein high terms of their guides, 
who both supplied them with provisions, and 
guarded their tools with the utmost fidelity. 

The next day being fixed for our departure, 
Terreecboo invited Captain Gook and myself to 
attend him on the 3d, to the place where Kaoo. 
resided. On our arrival, we found the ground co- 

D | 
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vered with parcels of cloth; a vast quantity of red 
and yellow feathers, tied to the fibres of cocoa-nut 
husks; anda great number of hatchets, and other 
pieces of iron-ware, that had been got in barter from 
us. Ata little distance from these lay an immense 
quantity of vegetables, of every kind, and near 
them was a large herd of hogs. At first, we ima- 
gined the whole to be intended as a present for us, 
ill Kaireekeea informed me, that it was a gift, or 
tribute, from the people of that district to the king ; 
and, accordingly, as soon as we were seated, they 
brought all the bundles, and laid them severally at 
Terreeoboo’s feet; spreading out the cloth, and dis- 
playing the feathers, and iron-ware, before him. 
The king seemed much pleased with this mark of 
their duty; and having selected about a third part 
of the iron-ware,~the same proportion of feathers, 
and a few pieces of cloth, these were set aside, by 
themselves ; aud the remainder of the cloth, toge- 
ther with all the hogs and vegetables, were after. 
ward presented to Captain Cook, and myself. We 
were astonished at the value and magnitude of this 
present, which far exceeded every thing of the kind . 
we had sgen, either at the Friendly or Society 

Islands. Boats were immediately sent, to carry 

them on board; the large hogs were picked out, to” 
be salted for sea-store: and upward of thirty smaller 

pigs, and the vegetables, were divided between the 

two crews. 

- The same day, we quitted the Moraz, and got the 

tents and astronomical instruments on board. ‘The 

charm ef the taboo was now removed; and we had 

no sooner left the place, than the natives rushed in, 

and searched eagerly about, in expectation of find. 

ing sometbing of value, that we might have left 
behind. As | happened to remain the last on shore, — 
and waited for the return of the boat, several came 
crowding about me, and having made me sit down 
by them, began to lament our separation. It was, 
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indeed, not without difficulty I was able to quit 
them. And here, I hope I may be permitted to 
relate a trifling occurrence, in which I was princi- 
pally concerned. Having had the command of the 
party on shore, during the whole time we were in 
the bay, I bad an opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with the natives, and of being better 
known to them, than those whose duty required 
them to be generally on board. As I had every 
reason to be satisfied with their kindness, in general, 
so I cannot too often, nor too particularly, men- 
tion the unbounded and constant friendship of their 
priests. 

On my part, I spared no endeavours to conciliate 
their affections, and gain their esteem; and I had 
. the good fortune to succeed so far, that, when the 
time of our departure was made known, I was 
strongly solicited to remain behind, not without 
otiers of the most flattering kind. When I ex- 
cused myself, by saying, that Captain Cook would 
not give his consent, they proposed, that I should 
retire into the mountains ; where, they said, they 
would conceal me, till after the departure of the 
ships; and on my farther assuring them, that the 
captain would not leave the bay without me, Ter-~ 
reeoboo and Kaoo waited upon Captain Cook, 
whose son they supposed I was, with a formal re- 
quest, that I might be left behind. The captain, 
to avoid giving a positive refusal, to an offer so 
kindly intended, told them, that he could not part 
with me, at that time, but that he should return to 
the island next year, and would then endeavour to 
settle the matter to their satisfaction. 

Karly in the morning of the 4th, we unmoored, 
and sailed out of the bay, with the Discovery in 
company, and were followed by a great number of 
canoes. Captain Cook’s design was to finish the 
survey of Owhyhee, before he visited the other 
islands, in hopes of meeting with a road better 
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sheltered than the bay we had just left; and in 
case of not succeeding here, he purposed to take a 
view of the south east part of Mowee, where the 
natives informed us we should find an excellent har- 
bour. 

We had calm weather all this and the following 
day, which made our progress to the northward 
very slow. We were accompanied by a great 
number of the natives in their canoes ; and Terre« 
oboo gave a fresh proof of his friendship to Cap- 
tain Cook, by a large present of hogs and vegeta- 
bles, that was sent after him. 

In the night of the 5th, having a light breeze off 
the land, we made some way to the northward ; 
andin the morning of the 6th, having passed the 
westernmost point of the island, we found our- 
selves abreast of a deep bay, called by the natives 
‘Foe-yah-yah. We had great hopes that this bay 
would furnish us with a safe and commodious har. 
bour, as we saw, to the north east, several fine 
streams of water; and the whole had the appear- 
ance of being well sheltered. ‘These observations 
agreeing with the accounts given us by Koah, who 
accompanied Captain Cook, and had changed his 
name, out of compliment to us, into Britannee, - 
the pinnace was hoisted out, and the master, with 
Britannee for his guide, was sent to examine the 
bay, whilst the ships worked up aiter them. 

in the afternoon, the weather became gloomy, 
and the gusts: of wind, that blew oif the land, 
were so violent, as to make it necessary to take in 
all the sails, and bring to, under the mizen stay- 
sail. All the canoes left us, at the beginning of 
the gale; and Mr. Bligh, on his return, had the | 
satisiaction of saving an old woman, and two men, 
whose canoe had been overset by the violence of 
the wind, as they were endeavouring to gain the 
shore. Besides these distressed people, we had a 
great many women on board, whom the natives 
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had left behind, in their hurry to shift for them- 
selves. 

The master reported to Captain Cook, that he 
had landed at the only village he saw, on the north 
side of the bay, where he was directed to some 
wells of water; but found they would by no 
means answer our purpose ; that he afterward pro- 
ceeded farther into the bay, which runs inland to a 
great depth, and stretches toward the foot of a 
very conspicuous high mountain, situated on the 
north west end of the island; but that instead of 
meeting with safe anchorage, as bBritannee had 
taught him to expect, he found the shores low and 
rocky, and a flat bed of coral rocks running along 
the coast, and extending upward of a mile from the 
land; on the outside of which the depth of 
water was twenty fathoms, over a sandy bottom ; 
and that, in the mean time, Britannee had cons 
trived to slip away, being afraid of returning, as 
we imagined, because his information had nat 
proved true. 

In the evening, the weather being more mode. 
rate, we again made sail; but about midnight it 
blew so violently, as to split both the fore and 
main topsails. On the morning of the 7th, we 
bent fresh sails, and had fair weather, and a light 
breeze. At neon, the latitude, by observation, 
was 20° 1’ north, the west point of the island bear- 
ing south, 7° east, and the north west point north, 
38° east. As we were, at this time, four or five 
leagues from the shore, and the weather very un- 
settled, none of the canoes would venture out, so 
that our guests were obliged to remain with us, 
much indeed to their dissatisfaction ; for they were 
all sea-sick, and many of them had left young 
children behind them. 

In the afternoon, though the weather was still 
squally, we stood in for the land, and being about 
three leagues from it, we saw a canoe, with two 
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men paddling towards us, which we immediately 
conjectured had been driven off the shore by the 
Jate boisterous weather; and therefore stopped the 
ship’s way, in order to take them in. These poor 
wretches were so entirely exhausted with fatigue, 
that had not one of the natives on board, observing 
their weakness, jumped into the canoe to their 
assistance, they would scarcely have been able to 
fasten it to the rope we had thrown out for that 
purpose. It was with difficulty we got them up 
the ship’s side, together with a child about. four 
years old, which they had lashed under the thwarts 
of the canoe, where it had Jain with only its head 
above water. They told us, they had lefttheshore 
' the morning before, and had been from that time 
without food or water. The usual precautions 
were taken in giving them victuals, and the child 
being committed to the care of one of the wo. 
men, we found them all next morning perfectly 
recovered. 

At midnight, a gale of wind came on, which 
obliged us to double reef the topsails, and get 
down the top-gallant yards, On the 8th, at day- 
break, we found, that the foremast had again 
given away, the fishies, 0 rhich were put on the head, 
in King George’s or Nootka Sound, on the coast of 
America being sprung, and the parts so very de- 
fective, as to “make it absolutely necessary to re- 
place them, and, of course, to unstep the mast. 
In this difficulty, Captain Cook was for some time 
“in doubt, whether he should run the chance of 
meeting with a harbour in tke islands to leeward, 
or return to Karakakooa. That bay was not so 
remarkably commodious, in any respect, but that 
a better might probably be expected, both for the 
purpose of repairing the masts, and for procuring 
refreshments, of witch; it was imagined, that the 
neighbourhood of Karakakooa had “been already 
pretty well drained. On the other hand, it was 
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considered as too great a risk to leave a place that 
was tolerably sheltered, and which, once left, 
could not be regained, for the mere hopes of 
mecting with a better; the failure of which might 
perhaps have left us without resource. 

We therefore continued standing on toward the 
land, in order to give the natives an opportunity. of 
releasing their friends on board from their confine- 
ment; and, at noon, being within a mile of the 
shore, afew canoes came off to us, but so crowded 
with people, that there was not room in them for 
any of our guests; we therefore hoisted ont the 
pinnace to carry them on shore; and: the master, 
who went with them, had directions to examine the 
south coasts of the bay for water; but returned 
without finding any. 

The winds being variable, and a current setting 
strong to the northward, we made but little pro- 
gress in our return; and at eight o’clock in the | 
evening of the 9th, it began to blow very hard 
from the south east, which obliged us to close reef 
the topsails; and at two in the morning of the 
10th, in a heavy squall, we found ourselves close 
in with the breakers, that lie to the northward of 


_. the west point of Owhyhee. We had just room to 


haul off, and avoid them, and fired several guns to 
apprize the Discovery of the danger. 

In the forenoon, the weather was more mode- 
rate, and a few canoes came off to us, from whicn 
we learnt, that the late storms had done much mis. 
chief; and that several large canoes had been lost. 
During the remainder of the day,. we kept beating 
to windward: and, before night, we were witain 
amile of the bay; but not choosing to ria on, 
while it was dark, we stood off and on till day- 
light next morning, when we dropt anchor nearly 
in the same place as before. 
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Wr were employed the whole of the 11th, and 
part of the 12th, in getting out the foremast, and 
sending it, with the carpenters, on shore. Besides 
the damage which the head of the mast had sus. 
tained, we found the heel exceedingly rotten, 
»aving a large hole up the middle of it, capable of 
holding four or five cocoa nuts. It was not, how- 
ever, thought necessary to shorten it; and fortu- 
nately, the logs of red toa-wood, which had been 
cut at Himeo, for anchor-stocks, were found fit to 
replace the sprung parts of the fishes. As these 
repairs were likely to take up several days, Mr. 
tayly and myself got the astronomical apparatus — 
_ on shore, and pitched our tents on the Jloraz ; 
having with us a guard of a corporal and six mas 
vines, We renewed our friendly correspondence 
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with the priests, who, for the greater security of 
‘the workmen, and their tools, tabooed the place 
where the mast lay, sticking their wands round it, 
as before. ‘The sailmakers were also sent on shore, 
to repair the damages which had taken place in 
their department, during the late gales. ‘They 
were lodged in a house adjoining to the Morat, 
that was lent us by the priests. Such were our 
arrangements on shore. I shall now proceed to the 
account of those other transactions with the natives, 
which led, by degrees, to the fatal catastrophe of 
the 14th. 
. Upen coming to anchor, we were surprized to 
find our reception very different from what it had 
been on our first arrival; no shouts, no bustle, no 
confusion; but a solitary bay, with only here and 
there a canoe stealing close along the shore. The 
impulse of curiosity, which had before operated to 
so great a degree, might now indeed be supposed to 
have ceased; but the hospitable treament we had 
invariably met with, and the friendly footing on 
which we parted, gave us some reason to expect 
that they would again have flocked about us with 
great joy, on our return. 

We were forming various conjectures upon the 
occasion of this extraordinary appearance, when our 
anxiety was at length relieved by the return of a 
boat, which had been sent on shore, and brought us 
word, that Terreeoboo was absent, and had left the 
bay under the faboo. ‘Vhough this account ap- 
peared very satisfactory to most of us; yet others 
were of opinion, or rather, perhaps, have been led, 
by subsequent events, to imagine that there was 
something, at this time, very suspicious in the beha. . 
viour of the natives; and that the interdiction of 
all intercourse with us, on pretence of the king’s 
absence, was Only to give him time to consult with 
his chiefs, in what manner it might be proper to 
treat us. Whether these suspicions were well 
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founded, or the account given by the natives was the 
truth, we were never able to ascertain. For though 
it is not improbable, that our sudden return, for 
which they could see no apparent cause, and the 
necessity of which we afterward found it very difli- 
cult to make them comprehend, might occasion some 
alarm; yet the unsuspicious conduct of Terreeoboo, 
who, on his supposed arrival, the next morning, 
came immediately to visit Captain Cook, and the 
consequent return of the natives to their former 
friendly intercourse with us, are strong proofs, that 
they neither meant, nor apprehended, any change of 
conduct. | 

In support of this opinion, I may add the account 
of another accident, precisely of the same kind, 
which happened to us on our first visit, the day: 
before the arrival of the king. A native had sold 
a hog on board the Resolution, and taken the price 
agreed on, when Pareea, passing by, advised the 
man not to part with the hog, without an advanced 
price. For this, he was sharply spoken to, and 
pushed away; and the ¢aboo being soon after laid 
on the bay, we had at firstno doubt, but that it was 
in consequence of the offence given to the chief. 
Both these accidents serve to shew, how very difficult 
it is tu draw any certain conclusion from the actions 
of people, with whose customs, as well as language, 
we are so imperfectly acquainted; at the same time, 
some idea may be formed from them, of the diffi- 
culties, at the first view, perhaps not very apparent, 
which those have to encounter, who, in all their 
transactions with these strangers, have to steer their 
course amidst so much uncertainty, where a trifling 
error may be attended with even the most fatal con- 
sequences. However true or false our conjectures. 
may be, things went on in their usual quiet course, 
till the afternoon of the 13th. 

Toward the evening of that day, the officer wha 
commanded the watering-party of the Discovery 
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game to inform me, that several chiefs had assem- 
‘bled at the well near the beach, driving away the 
natives, whom he had hired to assist the sailors in 
rolling down the casks to the shore. He told me, 
at the same time, that he thought their behaviour 
extremely suspicious, and that they meant to give 
him some farther disturbance. At his request, 
therefore, I sent a marine along with him, but suf- 
fered him to take only his side arms. In a short 
time the officer returned, and on his acquainting me, 
that the islanders had armed themselves with stones, 
and were grown very tumultuous, [ went myself to 
the spot, attended by a marine, with his musket. 
Seeing us approach, they threw away their stones, 
and, on my speaking to some of the chiefs, the mob 
were driven away, and those who chose it, were suf- 
fered to assist in filling the casks. Having lett 
things quiet here, I went to meet Captain Cook, 
whom I saw coming on shore, in the pinnace. I 
related to him what had just passed ; and he ordered 
me, in case of their beginning to throw stones, or 
behave insolently, immediately to fire a ball at the 
offenders. lL accordingly gave orders to the corpo- 
ral, to have the pieces of the sentinels leaded with 
ball, instead of small shet. 

Soon after our return to the tents, we were 
alarmed by a continued fire of muskets from the 
Discovery, which we observed to be directed at a 
canoe that we saw paddling toward the shore in 
great ‘haste, pursued by one of our small boats. 
We immediately concluded that the firing was ir 
consequence of some theft, and Captain Cook or- 
dered ne to follow him witha marine armed, and to 
endeavour to seize the people as they came on shore. 
Accordingly we ran toward the place where we 
supposed the canoe would land, but were too late ; 
the people having quitted it, and made their escape 
wito the country before our arrival. 

We were at this time ignorant that the goodg 
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had been already restored; and as we thought it 
probable, from the circumstances we had at first 
observed, that they might be of importance, were 
unwilling to relinquish our hopes of recovering 
them. Having therefore inquired of the natives, 
which way the people had fled, we followed them 
till it was near dark, when judging ourselves to,be 
about three miles from the tents, and suspecting 
that the natives, who frequently encouraged us in 
the pursuit, were amusing us with false information, 
we thought it in vain to continue our search any 
longer, and returned to the beach. | 
During our absence, a difference of a more serious 
and unpleasant nature had happened. ‘The officer, 
‘who had been sent in the small boat, and was res 
turning on board, with the goods which had been 
restored, observing Captain Cook and me engaged 
in the pursuit of the ofienders, thought it his duty to 
scize the canoe, which was left drawn up on the . 
shore. Unfortunately, this canoe belonged to Pa- 
reea, who, arriving at the same moment from on 
board the Discovery, claimed his property, with 
many protestations of his innocence. ‘The officer 
refusing to give it up, and being joined by the crew 
of the pinnace, which was waiting for Captain. 
Cook, a scuffle ensued, in which. Pareea was 
knocked down, by a violent blow on the head, with 
anoar. ‘The natives, who were collected about the 
spot, and had hitherto been peaceable spectators, 
immediately attacked our people with such a shower 
of stones, as forced them to retreat, with great pre-_ 
cipitation, and swim off to a rock, at some distance 
from the shore. ‘The pinnace was immediately ran- 
sacked by the islanders; and, but for the timely 
interposition of Pareea, who seemed to have reco- | 
vered from the blow, and forgot it at the same 
instant, would soon have been entirely demolished. 
Having driven away the crowd, he made signs to 
our people, that they might come and take pos 
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session of the pinnace, and that he would endea- 
vour to get back the things which had been taken 
out of it. After their departure, he followed them 
in his canoe, with a midshipman’s cap, and some 
other trifling articles of the plunder, and, with 
much apparent concern at what had happened, asked 
if the Orono would kill him, and whether he would 
permit him to come on board the next day. On 
being assured, that he should be well received, he 
joined noses (as their custom is) with the officers, in 
token of friendship, and paddled'over to the village 
of Kowrowa. 

When Captain. Cook was informed of what had 
passed, he expressed much uneasiness atit, and as 
we were returning on board, ‘* lam afraid,” said he, 
*¢ that these people will. oblige me to use some 
violent measures; for,” he added, °° they must not 
be left to imagine. that they have gained an advan- 
tage over us.” However, as it was too late to take 
any steps this evening, he contented himself with 
giving orders, that every man and woman on board 
should be immediately turned out of the ship. As 
soon as this order was executed, | returned on shore ; 
and our former confidence in the natives being now 
much abated, by the events of the day, I posted a 
double guard on the Morai, with orders to call me, 
if they saw any men lurking about the beach. <At 
about eleven o’clock, five islanders were observed 
creeping round the bottom of the: Morai; they 
seemed very. cautious in approaching us, and, at 
last, finding themselves discovered, retired out of 
sight. About midnight, one of them venturing up 
close to the observatory, the sentinel fired: over him ; 
on which the men fled, and we passed the remainder 
of the night without farther disturbance, 

Next morning, at day-light, 1 went on board the 
Resolution for the time-keeper, and, in my Way, 
was hailed by the Discovery, and imformed, tha’ 
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their cutter had been stolen, during the night, from 
the buoy where it was moored. 

When I arrived on board, I found the marines 
arming, and Captain Cook loading his double-bar- 
relled gun. Whilst IL was relating to him what had 
happened to us in the night, he interrupted me, with 
some eagerness, and acquainted me with the loss of © 
the Discovers cutter, and with the preparations he 
was making for its recovery.” It had been his usual 
practice, whenever any thing of consequence was 
lost, atany of the islands in this ocean, to get the 
ines or some of the principal Evees, on board, and 
to keep them as hostages, till it was restored. This 
method, which had been always attended with suc- 
cess, he meant to pursue on, the present occasion 5 

and, at the same time, had given orders to stop all 
the canoes that should att tempt to leave the bay, with 
an intention of seizing aud destroying them, if he 
could not recover the cutter by peaceable means. Ac- 
cordingly, the boats of both ships, well manned and 
armed, were stationed across-the bay; and, before 
L left the ship, some great guns had been fired at two 
large canoes, that were attempting to make their 
escape. 

lt was between seven and eight o’clock when we 
quitted the ship together ; Captain Cook in the pin- 
nace, having Mr. Phillips and. nine marines with him ; 
and myself in the small boat. ‘The last orders I re- 
ceived from him were, to quiet the minds of the 
natives, on our side of the bay, by assuring them, 
they should not be hurt; to keep my people toge- 
ther ; and to be on my guard. We then parted ; the 
captain went toward Kowrowa, where the king re- 
sided ; and I proceeded to the beach. My first care, 
on going ashore, was to give strict orders to the 
marines to remain within the tent, to load their 
pieces with ball, and not to quit choir arins. After- 
ward I took a walk to the huts of old Kaoo, and the 
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priests, and explained to them, as well as I could, 
the object of the hostile preparations, which had 
exceedingly alarmed them. I found that they had 
already heard of the cutter’s being stolen, and | as- 
sured them, that, though Captain Cook was resolved 
to recover it, ae to punish the authors of the theft, 
yet that they, and the people of the village on our 
side, need not be under the smallest apprehension of 
suffering any evil from us. I desired the pricsts to 
explain this to the people, and to tell them not to be 
alarmed, but to continue peaceable and quiet. Kaoo 
asked me, with great earnestness, if erreeoboo 
was to be hurt; I assured him he was not; and 
both heand the rest of his brethren seemed much sa- 
tisfied with this assurance. 

In the mean time, Captain Cook, having called off 
the launch, which was stationed at the north point 
of the bay, and taken it along with him, proceeded 
to Kowrowa, and landed with the lieutenant and 
nine marines. Eleimmediately marched into the vil- 
lage, where he was received with the usual marks of 
respect ;.the people prostrating themselves before him, 
and bringing their accustomed offerings of smalh 
hogs. Finding that there was no suspicion of his 
design, his next step was to inquire for ‘lerreeoboo, 
and the two boys, his sons, who had been his con- 
stant guests on board the Resolution. ina short 
time, the boys returned along with the natives, wha 
had been sent in search of them, and immediately 
led Captain Cook to the heuse where the king had 
slept. They found the old man just awoke from 
sleep; and, after a short conversation about the loss 
of the cutter, from which Captain Cook was con- 
vinced that he was in no wise privy to it, he iavited 
him to return in the boat, and spend the day on 
board the Resolution. ‘To this proposal the king 
readily consented, and immediately got up to ac- 
company him. “ 

Things were in this prosperous train, the two 
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boys being already in the pinnace, andthe rest of 
the party having advanced near the water-side, when 
an elderly woman called Kanee-kabareea, the mother 
of the boys, and one of the king’s favourite wives, 
came after him, and with many tears and entreaties, 
besought him not to go on board. At thesame time, 
two chiefs, who came along with her, laid hold of 
him, and, insisting that he should go no farther, 
forced him to sit down. The natives, who were col- 
lecting in prodigious numbers along the shore, and 
had probably been alarmed by the firing of the great 
guns, aud the appearances of hostility in the bay, 
began to throng round Captain Cook and their king. 
In this situation, the lieutenant of marines, observ- 
ing that his men were huddled close together in the 
crowd, and thus incapable of using their arms, if 
any occasion should require it, proposed to the cap- 
tain to draw them up along the rocks, close to the 
water’s edge ; and the crowd readily making way 
for them to pass, they were drawn up ina line, at 
the distance of about thirty yards from the place 
where the king was sitting. 7 
All this time, the old king remained on the ground, | 
with the strongest marks of terror and dejection in 
his countenance; Captain Cook, not willing to 
abandon the object for which he had come on shore, 
continuing to urge him, in the most pressing manner, 
to proceed; whilst, on the other hand, whenever 
_ the king appeared inclined to follow him, the chiefs, 
who stood round him, interposed, at first with | 
prayers and entreaties, but afterward had re- 
course to force and violence, and insisted on his 
staying where he was. Captain Ceok, therefore, 
finding that the alarm had spread too generally, and 
that it was in vain to think any longer of getting him 
off without bloodshed, at last gave up the point ; 
observing to Mr. Phillips, that it would be impos- 
sible to compel him to go on board, without the risk 
of killing a great number of the inhabitants. 
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Though the enterprize, which had carried Captain 
Cook on shore, had now failed, and was abandoned, 
yet his person did not appear to have been in the 
least danger, till an accident happened which gave a 
fatal turn to the affair, ‘The boats which had been 
stationed across the bay, having fired at some canoes 
that were attempting to get out, unfortunately had 
_ killed a chief of the first rank. The news of his 
death arrived at the village where Captain Cook 
was, just as he had left the king, and was walking 
slowly toward the shore. ‘The ferment it occasioned 
was very Conspicuous ; the women and children were 
immediately sent off; and the men put on their war- 
mats, and armed themselves with spears and stones. 
One of the natives, having in his hands a stone, and 
a long iron spike (which they call a pahooa) came 
up to the captain, flourishing his weapon, by way of 
defiance, and threatening to throw the stone.. ‘The 
captain desired him to desist; but the man persisting 
in his insolence, he was at length provoked to fire a 
load of smalli-shot. The man having his mat on, 
_which the shot were not able to penetrate, this had 
no other efiect than to irritate and encourage them. 
Sevcral stones were thrown at the marines: and one 
of the Erees attempted to stab Mr. Phillips with his 
_pahooa, but failed in the attempt, and received from 
him a blow with the butt end of his musket. Cape 
_tain Cook now fired his second barrel, loaded with 
ball, and killed one of the foremost of the natives. 
_ A general attack with stonps immediately followed, 
which was answered by a discharge of musketry 
from the marines, and the people in the boats. ‘The 
islanders, contrary to the expectations of every one, 
stood the fire with great firmness; aud before the 
marines had time to reload, they broke in upon 
them with dreadful shouts and yells. What followed 
was a scene of the utmost horror and confusion. 

Four of the marines were cut off among the rocks 

in their retreat, and fell a sacrifice to the fury of the 
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enemy ; three more were dangerously wounded ; and 
the lieutenant, who had received a stab between the 
shoulders a a pehooa, having fortunately reserved 
his fire, shot the man who had woanded him Just as 
he was going to repeat his blow. Our unfortunate 
commander, the last time he was seen distinctly, 
was standing at the water’s edge, and calling out to 
the boats to cease firing, and to pullin. If it be 
true, as some of those who were present have ima- 
gined, that the marines and boatmen had fired with- 
out his orders, and that he was desirous of prevent- 
ing any further bloodshed, it is not improbable that 
_ his humanity, on this occasion, proved fatal to him: 
for it was remarked, that whilst he faced the natives, 
none of them had offered him any violence, but that 
having turned about to give his orders to the beats, 
he was stabbed in the back, and fell with his face into 
the water. On seeing him fall, the islanders set up 
a great shout, and his body wasimmediately dragged 
ou shore, and surrounded by the enemy, who, 
snatching the dagger out of each other’s hands, 
shewed a savage eagerness to have a share in his de- 
struction. 
Thus fell our great and excellent commander! 
After a life of so much distinguished and successfal 
enterprize, his death, as far as regards himself, can- 
not be reckoned premature, since he lived to finish 
the great work tor which. he seems to have been de- 
signed, and was rather removed from the enjoyment, 
than cut off from the acquisition, of glory. How 
sincerely his loss was felt and lamented by those who — 
had so long found their general security in his skill 
and conduct, and every consolation, under their 
hardships, in his tenderness and humanity, it is 
neither necessary nor possible for me to describe ; 
much less shall [ attempt to paint the horror with 
which we were struck, and the universal dejection 
and dismay which followed so dreadful and un- 
expected acalamity. ‘The reader will not be dis- 
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picased to turn from so sad a scene, to the contem- 
plation of his character and virtues, whilst | am 
paying my last tribute to the memory of a dear and 
honoured friend, ina short history of his life and 
public services. 

Captain James Cook was born near Whitby, in 
Yorkshire, on the 27th of October, 1728; and, at 
an early age, was put apprentice to a shopkeeper in 
a neighbouring village. Tis natural inclination not 
having been consulted on this occasion, he soon 
quitted the counter from disgust, and bound him- 
self, for nine years, to the master of a vessel in the 
coal trade. At the breaking out of the war in 1755, 
he entered into the king’s service, on board the Eagle, 
at that time commanded by Captain Hamer, and af- 
terward by Sir Hugh Palliser, who soon discovered 
his merit, and introduced him on the quarter-deck. 

Tn the year 1758, we find him master of the Nor- 
thumberland, the fiag-ship of Lord Colville, who 
had then the command of the squadron stationed on 
the coast of America. It was here, as [I have often 
heard him say, that, during a hard winter, he first 
read Euclid, and applied himself to the study of ma- 
thematics and astronomy, without any other assist- 
ance, than what afew books, and his own industry, 
afforded him. At the same time that he thus found 
means to cultivate and improve his mind, and to 
supply the deficiencies of an early education, he was 
engaged in most of the busy and active scenes of the 
war in America. At the siege of Quebec, Sir 
Charles Saunders committed to his charge the exe- 
cution of services of the first importance in the naval 
department. He piloted the boats to the attack of 
Montmorency ; conducted the embarkation to the 
Heights of Abraham; examined the ‘passage, and 
laid buoys for the security of the large ships in pro- 
ceeding up the river. ‘The courage and address with 
which he acquitted himself in these services, gained 
him the warm friendship of Sir Charles Saunders and 
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Lord Colville, who continued to patronize him 
during the rest of their lives, with the greatest zeal 
and affection. At the conclusion of the war, he was 
appointed, through the recommendation of Lord 
Colville and Sir Hugh Palliser, to survey the Gulf 
of St. Laurence, and the coasts of Newfoundland. 
In this employment he continued till the year 1767, 
when he was fixed on by Sir Edward Hawke to com- 
mand an expedition to the South Seas, ;for the pur- 
pose of observing the transit of Venus, and prose- 
cuting discoveries in that part of the globe. From 
this period, as his services are too well known to re- 
quire a recital here, so his reputation has propor- 
tionably advanced to a height too great to be af- 
fected by my panegyrick. Indeed, he appears to 
have been most eminently and peculiarly qualified for 
this species of enterprize. The earliest habits of his 
life, the course of his services, and the constant ap- 
plication of his mind, all conspired to fit him for it, 
and gave him a degree of professional knowledge, - 
which can fall to the lot of very few. 

The constitution of his body was robust, inured 
_to labour, and capable of undergoing the severest, 
hardships. His stomach bore, without difficulty, 
the coarsest and most ungrateful food. Indeed, tem- 
perance in him was scarcely a virtue ; so great was 
the indifference with which he submitted to every 
kind of self-denial. he qualities of his mind were 
of the same hardy, vigorous kind with those of his 
body. His understanding was strong and perspica- 
cious. THis judgment, in whatever related to the 
services he was engaged in, quick and sure. His 
designs were bold and manly ; and both in the con- 
ception, and in the mode of execution, bore evident 
marks of a great original genius. His courage was 
cool and determined, and accompanied with an ad. 
mirable presence of mind in the moment of danger. 
His manners were plain and unaffected. His temper 
might perhaps have been justly blamed, as subject to 
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hastiness and passion, had not these been disarmed 
by a disposition the most benevolent and humane. 

Such were the outlines of Captain Cook’s charac. 
ter; but its most distinguishing feature was, that un- 
remitting perseverance in the pursuit of his object, 
which was not only superior to the opposition of 
dangers, and the pressure of hardships, but even 
exempt from the want of ordinary relaxation. Dur- 
ing the long and tedious voyages in which he was en- 
gaged, his eagerness and activity were never in the 
least abated. No incidental temptation could detain 
him for a moment; even those intervals of recrea- 
tion, which sometimes unavoidably occurred, and 
were looked for by us with a longing, tiat persons 
who have experienced the fatigues of service will rea- 
dily excuse, were submitted to by him with a certain 
impatience, whenever they could not be employed in 
_tmaking further provision for the more effectual pro- 
secution of his designs. 

It is not necessary here to enumerate the in- 
stances in which these qualities were displayed, 
during the great and important enterprizes in which 
he was engaged. I shail content myself with stat- 
ing the result of those services, under the two prin- 
cipal heads to which they may be referred, those of 
geography and navigation, placing each ina separate 
and distinct point of view. 

Perhaps no science cver received greater additions 
from the labours of a single man, than geography 
has done from those of Captain Cook. In his first 
voyage to the South Seas, he discovered the Society 
Islands ; determined the insularity of New Zealand ; 
discovered the straits which separate the two islands, 
and are called after his name; and made a complete 
survey of both. He afterward explored the eastern 
- coastof New Holland, hitherto unknown, an extent 
of twenty-seven degrces of latitude, or upward of 
two thousand miles. | 

In his second expedition, he resolved the great 
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problem of a southern continent, having traversed 
that hemisphere, between the latitudes of 40° and 
70°, in such a manner as not to leave a possibility of 
its existence, unless near the pole, and out of the 
reach of navigation. During this voyage he disco- 
vered New Caledonia, the largest island in the 
Southern Pacific, except New Zealand; the island 
ef Georgia; and an unknown coast, which he 
named Sandwich Land, the thule of the. southern 
hemisphere; and having twice visited the tropical 
seas, he settled the situations of the old, and made 
Several new discoveries. 

But the voyage we are now relating, is distin- 
guished above ali the rest, by the extent and im- 
portance of its discoveries. Besides several smaller 
islands in the Southern Pacific, he discovered, to the 
north of the equinoctial line, the group called the 
Sandwich Islands; which, from their situation and 
productions, bid fairer for becoming an object of 
consequence, in the system of Huropean navigation, 
than any other discovery in the South Sea. . He af-. 
terward explored what had hitherto remained un- 
known of the western coast of America, from the 
latitude of 43° to 70° north, containing an extent of 
three thousand five hundred miles; ascertained the 
proximity of the two great continents of Asia and 
America; passed the straits between them, and sur- 
veyed the coast, on each side, to such a height of 
northern latitude, as to demonstrate the impractica- 
bility of a passage in that hemisphere, from the 
Atlantic into the Pacific Ocean, either by an eastern 
or a western course. In short, if we except the sea 
of Amur, and the Japanese Archipelago, which still 
remain imperfectly known to Europeans, he has 
completed the hydrography of the habitable globe. 

Asa navigator, his services were not perhaps less 
splendid; certainly not less important and merito- 
rious. The method which he discovered, and so 
successfully pursued, of preserving the health of 
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seamen, forms a-new wra in navigation, and will 
transmit his name to future ages, amongst the friends 
and benefactors of mankind. 

Those who are conversant in naval history need 
notbe told at how dear a rate the advantages which 
have been sought through the medium of long 
voyages at sea, have always been purchased. That 
dreadful disorder which is peculiar to. this service, 
and whose ravages have marked the tracks of dis. 
coverers with circumstances almost too shocking to 
relate, must, without exercising an unwarrantable 
tyranny over the lives of our seamen, have proved 
an insuperable obstacle to the prosecution of such . 
enterprizes. It was reserved for Captain Cook to 
shew the world, by repeated trials, that voyages 
might be protracted to the unusual length of three or 
even four years, in unknown regions, and under 
every change and rigour of climate, not only with- 
out affecting the health, but even without diminish. 
ing the probability of lifein the smallest degree. ‘The 
method he pursued has been fully explained by him- 
self in a paper which was read before the Royal So- 
ciety, in the year 1776; * and whatever improve. 
ments the experience of the present voyage has 
suggested, are mentioned in their proper places. 

With respect to his professional abilities, I shall 
leave them to the judgment of those who are best ac- 
quainted with the nature of the services in which he 
was engaged. ‘They will readily acknowledge, that 
to have conducted three expeditions of so much dan- 
ger‘and difficulty, of sv unusual a length, and in 
such a variety of situation, with uniform and inva- 
riable success, must have required not only a tho- 
rough and accurate knowledge of his business, but 
a powerful and comprehensive genius, fruitful in re- 
sources, and equally ready in the application of what- 


* Sir Godfrey Copley’s gold medal was adjudged (o him on 
that occasion. 
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ever the higher and inferior calls of the service re- 
quired. 

Having given the most faithful account I have been 
able to collect, both from my own observation, and 
the relations of others, of the death of my ever ho- 
noured friend, and also of his character and services, 
I shall now leave his memory to the gratitude and 
admiration of posterity ; accepting, with a melan- 
choly satisfaction, the honour which the loss of him 
hath procured me, of seeing my name joined with | 
his; and of testifying that affection and respect for 
his memory, which, whilst he lived, it was no Icss _ 
my inclination, than my constant study to shew 
him. 


— a 
CHAP. IV. 


Transactions at Owhyhee subsequent to the Death , 
of Captain Cook.—Gallant Behaviour of the 
Lieutenant of Marines. —Dangerous Situation of 
the Party ai the Morai.—Bravery of one of the 
Natives.—Consuliation respecting future Mea 
BS es cidiglini of the Body of Captain Cook.— 

) 


tvasive and insidious Conduct of Koah and the 
Cie is ea Behaviour of the Nattves.—. 
Promotion of Ojjicers.— Arrival of two Priests 
with Part of the Body.— Extraordinary Behda= 
viour of two Boys.—Burning of the Village of 
Kakooa.— Unfortunate Des uction of the Doel| | 
lings of the Priests.— Recovery of the Bones. of 
Captain Cook..—Departure from Kar akakoog 
Bay. ; 
Iv has been already related, that four of the mae 
rines, who attended Captain Gook, were killed by 
the islanders on the spot. The rest, with Mr. Phil- 
lips, their lieutenant, threw themselves into the’ 
water, and escaped, under cover of a smart fire from | 
the boats. On this occasion, a remarkable iastance 


: 
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of gallant behaviour, and of atiection for his men, 
was shewn by that officer; for he had scarcely got 
imto the boat, when, seeing one of the marines, 
who was a bad swimmer, struggling in the water, 
and in danger of being taken by the enemy, he im- 
mediately jumped into the sea to his assistance, 
though much wounded himself; and, after receiving 
# blow on the head froma stone, which had nearly 
sent him to the bottom, he caught the man by the 
hair, and brought him safe off. 

Our people continued for some time to keep upa 
constant fire from the hoats (which, during the 
whole transaction, were not more than twenty yards 
from the land), in order to afford their unfortunate 
companions, if any of them should still remain 
alive, an opportunity of escaping. These efforts, 
seconded by a few guns that were fired at the same 
time from the Resolution, having forced the natives 
at last to retire, asmall boat, manned by five of our 
young midshipmen, pulled toward the shore, where 
they saw the bodies, without any signs of life, lying 
on the ground; but judging it dangerous to attempt 
to bring them off, with so small a force, and their 
ammunition being nearly expended, they returned 
to the ships, leaving them in possession of. the 
islanders, together with ten stands of arms. 

As soon as the general consternation which the 
news of this calamity occasioned throughout both 
crews had a little subsided, their attention was 
called to our party at the Morai, where the mast 
and sails were on shore, with a guard of only six 
marines. It is impossible for mc to describe the 
emotions of my own mind, during the time these 
transactions had been carrying on, at the other side 
of the bay. Being at the distance only of a short 
mile from the village. of Kowrowa, we could sce dis- 
tinctly an immense crowd collected on the spot 
where Captain Cook had just before landed. We 
heard the firing of the musketry, and could per- 
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ceive some extraordinary bustle and agitation in the 
multitude. We afterward saw the natives flying, 
the boats retire from the shore, and passing and re- 
passing, in great stillness, between the ships. I 
must confess, that my heart soon misgave me. 
Where a life so dear and valuable was concerned, it 
was impossible not to be alarmed, by appearances 
both new and threatening. But, besides this, £ 
knew that a long and uninterrupted course of suc- 
cess, in his transactions with the natives of these 
seas, had given the captain a degree of confidence, 
that I was always fearful might, at some unlacky | 
moment, put him too much off his peat ‘and | now 
saw all the dangers to which that confidence might 
lead, without receiving much consolation from con. 
sidering the experience that had given rise to it. 

My iirst care, on hearing the muskets fired, was, 
to assure the people, who were assembled in consi- 
derable numbers round the wall of cur consecrated 
field, and seemed equally at a loss with ourselves 
how to account for what they had seen and heard, 
that they should not be molested ; and that, at all 
events, I was desirous of continuing on peaceable 
terms with them. We remained in this posture till 
the boats had returned on board, when Captain 
Clerke observing, through his telescope, that we 
were surrounded by the natives, and apprehending 
they meant to attack us, ordered two four-pounders 
to be fired at them. Fortunately these guns, though 
well aimed, did no mischief, and yet gave the natives 
a convincing proof of their power. One of the balls 
broke a cocoa-nut, tree in the middle, under which 
a party of them were sitting ; and the other shivered 
a rock that stood in an exact line with them. As 
i had just before given them the strongest assurances 
of their safety, 1 was exceedingly mortified at this 
act of hostility; and, to prevent a repetition of it, 
immediately despatched a boat to acquaint Cap. 

‘tain Clerke, that, at present, I was on the most 
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_ friendly terms with the natives ; and that, if occasion 
should hereafter arise for altering my A tO. 
ward them, I would hoist a jack, as asignal for him 
to afford us all the assistance in his power. 

We expected the return of the beat with the ut. 
. most impatience ; and, after remaining a quarter of 
an hour under the most torturing anxicty and sus- 
pense, our fears were at length confirmed by the are 
rival of Mr. Bligh, with orders to strike the tents as 
quickly as possible, and to send the sails that were 
repairing on board. Just at the same moment, our 
friend Kaireekeea, having also received intelligence 
of the death of ‘Captain Cook, from a native who 
had arrived from the other side of the bay, came to 
me, with great sorrow and dejection in his coante- 
nance, to inquire if it was true. 

Our situation was, at this time, extremely critical 
and important; not only our own lives, but the 
event of the aoe and the return of at least 
one of the ships, being involved in the same come 
mon danger. _ We had the mast of the Resolution, 
anid the greatest part of our sails, on shore, under 
the protection of only six marines: their less would 
have been irreparable ; and though the natives had 
not as yet shewn the smallest disposition to molest 
us, yelit was impossible to answer for the alicra- 
tion which the news of the transaction at Kowrowa 
might produce. I therefore thought it prudent to 
dissembie my belief of the death of Captain Cook, 
and to desire Kaireekeea to discourage the report ; 
lest either the fear of our resentment, or the success- 
ful example of their countrymen, might lead them to 
seize the favourable opportunity, w whicn at this time 
offered itself, of giving us a second blow. At the 
sime time lL avieed him to bring old Kaoo and the 

est of the priests, into a large house that was close 
to the Morai; partly out of regard to their safety, 
in case it should have been found necessary to pro- 
ceed to extremities ; and partly to have him near us, 
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in order to make use of his authority with the people, 
if it could be instrumental in preserving peace. 

Having placed the marines on the top of the JZo- 
rai, which formed a strong and advantageous post, 
and ieft the command with Mr. Bligh, giving him 
the. most positive directions to act entirely on the 
defensive, [ went on board the Discovery, in order 
to represent to Captain Clerke the dangerous sitta- 
tion of our affairs. As seon as I quitted the spot, 
the natives began to annoy our people with stones 5 
and I had scarcely reached the ship, before I heard 
the firing of the marines. I therefore returned in- 
stantly on shore, where I found things growing 
every moment more alarming. The natives were 
arming, and putting on their mats; and their num- 
bers increased very fast. I could also perceive seve- 
ral large bodies marching towards us, along the 
cliff which separates the village of Kakooa from 
the north side of the bay, where the village of 
Kowrowa is situated, 

They began, at first, to attack us with stones, 
from behind the walls of their enclosures, and and- 
ing no resistance on our part, they soon grew more 
daring. <A few resolute fellows, having crept along 
the beach, under cover of the rocks, suddenly 
made their appearance at the foot of the Mora, 
with a design, as it seemed, of storming it oa the 
side next the sea, which was its only accessible part; 
and were not dislodged, till after they had stood a 
considerable number of shet, and seen one of thei 
party fall. 

The bravery of one of these assailants well de- 
serves to be particularly mentioned; for having 
returned to casry off his companion, amidst the fire 
of our whole party, a wound which he received 
made him quit the body and retire; but, in a few 
minutes, he again appeared, and being agaia 
wounded, he was obliged a second time to retreat. 
At this moment I arrived at the Moraé, and saw 
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him return the third time, bleeding and fa'nt; and 
heme informed of what had happened, I forbade the 
soldiers to fire, and he was sutfered to carry off his 
friend ; which he was just able to perform, and 

- then fell down himself and expired. 

About this time, a strong reinforcement from 
both ships having landed, the natives retreated 
behind their walls; which giving me access to our 
friendly priests, I sent one of them to endeavour to 
bring their countrymen to some terms, and to pro- 
pose to them, that if they would desist from throw- 
ing stones, I would not permit our men to fire. 
This truce was agreed to, and we were suffered to 
launch the mast, “and carry off the sails, and our 
astronomical apparatus, unmolested. As soon as 
we had quitted the Jforai, they took possession of 
it, and some of them threw a few stones ; but with- 
out doing us any mischief, ! 

it was halfan hour past eleven o’clock when I got 
on board the Discovery, where I found no decisive 
plan had been adopted for our future proceedings. 
"The restitution of the boat, and the recovery of the 
body of Captain Cook, were the objects which, 
on all hands, we agreed to insist on; and it was my 
opinion that some vigorous steps should be taken, 
in case the demand of them was not imme sdiately 
complied with. 

Though my feelings, on the death of a beloved 
and honoured friend, may be suspected to have had 
some share in this opinion, yet there were certainly 
other reasons, and those of the most serious kind, 
that had considerable weight with me. The confi- 
dence which their success in killing our chief, and 
forcing us to quit the shore, must naturally have 
inspired; and the advantage, however trifling, 
which they had obtained over us the preceding day ; 
would, I had no doubt, encourage them to make 
some further dangerous attempts; and the more 

especially, as they “had Little reason, from what they 

F $ 
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had hitherto seen, to dread the effects of our fire- 
arms. . Indeed, contrary to the expectations ef 
every one, this sort of weapon had produced no 
signs of terror in them. On our side, such was the 
condition of the ships, and the state of discipline 
amongst us, that, had a vigorous attack been made 
on usin the night, it would have been impossible te 
answer for the consequences. 

In these apprehensions, [ was supported by the 
opinion of most of the officers on board; and 
nothing seemed to me so likely to, encotrage take 
natives to make the attempt, as the appearance of 
our being inclined to an accommodation, which they 
could only attribute to weakness or fear. 

In favour of more conciliatory measures, it was 
justly urged, that the mischief was done, and 
irreparable ; that the natives had a strong claim to 
our regard, on account of their former friendship 
and kindness; and the more especially, as the late 
melancholy accident did not appear to have arisen 
from any premeditated design ; that, on the part of 
Terreeoboo, his ignorance of the theft, his readi- 
ness to accompany Captain Cook on beard, and his 
having actually sent his two sons into the boat, must 
free him from the smallest degree of suspicion; that 
the conduct of his women and the Lrees might 
easily be accounted for, from the apprehensions 
occasioned by the armed force with which Captain 
Cook came on shore, and the hostile preparations 
in the bay ; appearances so different from the terms 
of friendship and confidence, in which both parties 
had hitherto lived, that the arming of the natives 
was evidently with a design to resist the attempt, 
which they had some reason to imagine would be 
made, to carry off their king by force, and was na- 
turally to be expected from a people full of affec- 
tion and attachment to their chiefs. 

‘To these motives of humanity, others of a pru- 
dential nature were added ; that we were in want of 
water, and other refreshmeats ; that our foremast 
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would require six or cight days work, before it 
could be stepped; that the spring was advancing 
apace: and that the speedy prosecution of our next 
northern expedilion ought now to be our sole ob- 
ject; that therefore to engage in a vindictive con- 
test with the inhabitants might not only lay us 
under the imputation of unnecessary cruelty, but 
would occasion an unavoidable delay in the equip- 
ment of the ships. 

In this latter opinion Captain Clerke concurred ; 
and though I was convinced, that an early display 
of vigorous resentment would more effectually have 
answered every object both of prudeace and huma- 
nity, I was not sorry that the measures I had re- 
commended were rejected. For thaugh the con- 
temptuous behaviour of the natives, and their sub- 
sequent opposition to our necessary operations on 
shore, arising, I have no doubt, from a miscou- 
struction of our lenity, compelled us at last to have 
recourse to violence in our own defence; yet Lam 
not so sure that the circumstances of the case 
would, in the opinion of the world, have justified 
the use of force on our part in the first instance. 
Cautionary rigour is at all times invidious, and has 
this additional objection to it, that the severity of 
a preventive course, when it best succecds, leaves 
its expediency the least apparent. 

During the time we were thus engaged, in con- 
certing some plan for our future conduct, a pro- 
digious concourse of natives still kept possession of 
the shore; and some of them came off In canoes, 
and had the boldness to approach within pistol-shot 
of the ships, and to insult us by various marks of 
contempt and defiance. It was with great dijaculty 
we could restrain the sailors from the use of their 
arms on these occasions ; but as pacific measures had 
been resolved on, the canoes were suffered to rc- 
turn unmolested. : 

In pursuance of this plan, it was determined that 
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{ should proceed toward the shore, with the boats 
of beth ships, well manned and armed, with a view 
to brirg the natives to a parley, and if pessible ta 
obtain a conference with some of the chiets. 

If this attempt succeeded, | was to demand the 
dead bodies, and particularly that of Captain Cook 5 
to threaten them with our vengeance in case of a 
refusal ; but by no means to fire unless attacked ; 
and not to land on any account whatever. These 
orders were delivered to me before the whole party, 
and in the most positive manner. 

I left the ships about four o’clock in the after- 
noon; and. as we approached the shore I perccived 
every indication of a hostile reception. The whole 
crowd of natives was in motion; the women and 
children retiring ; the men putting on their war mats, 
and arming themselves with long spears and daggers. 
We also observed, that since the morning they had 
thrown up stone breast-works along the beach 
where Captain Cook had landed, probably in ex- 
pectation of an attack at that place; and, as soon 
as we were within reach, they began to throw 
stones at us with slings, but without doing any_ 
mischief, Concluding, therefore, that all attempts. 
to bring them to a parley would be in vain, unless I 
first gave them some ground for mutual confidence, 
I ordered the armed boats to stop, and went on in 
the small boat alone, with a white flag in my hand, 
which, by a general cry of joy from the natives, I 
had the satisfaction to find was instantly understood. 
The women immediately returned from the side of 
the hill, whither they had retired; the men threw 
off their mats, and all sat down together by the 
water-side, extending their arms, and inviting me to 
come on shore. ~— - 

Though this behaviour was very expressive of a 
friendly disposition, yet I could not help entertain- 
ing some suspicions of. its sincerity. But when [ 
saw Koah, with a boldness and assurance altogether 
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unaccountable, swimming off toward the boat, 
with a white flag in his hand, E thought it necessary 
to return this mark of confidence, and therefore 
received him into the boat, though armed; a cir- 
cumstance which did not teud to lessen my suspi- 
cions. I must confess I had long harboured an 
unfavourable opinion of this man. The priests had 
always told us that he was of a malicious disposition, 
and no friend of ours; and the repeated detections 
of his fraud and treachery had convinced us of the 
truth of their representations. Add to all this, 
the shocking transaction of the merning, in which 
he was seen acting a principal part, made me fecl 
the utmost horror at finding myself so near him ; and 
as he came up to me with feigned tears, aad embraced 
me, I was so distrustful of his intentions, that I could 
not help taking hold of the point of the pahooah, 
which he held in his hand, and turning it from me. { 
told him that I had come to demand the body of 
Captain Cook; and to declare war against thena 
unless it was instantly restored. He assured me 
this should be done as soon as possible ; and that he 
would go himself for that purpose; and, after 
begging of me a piece of iron, with much. as. . 
surance, as if nothing extraordinary had happened, 
he leaped inte the sea and swam ashore, calling 
out to his countrymen that we were all friends again. 

We waited near an hour, with great anxiety, for 
his return; during which time, the rest of the 
boats had approached so near the shore as to enter 
into conversation with a party of the natives, at 
some distance from us; by whom they were plainly 
given to understand, that the body had been cut to 
pieces and carried up the country ; but of this cir- 
cumstance I was not informed till our return to the 
ships. 

1 began now to express some impatience at 
Koah’s delay ; upon which the chiefs presscd me to 
come on shore; assuring me, that if L would ga 
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myself to Terreeoboo, the body would certainly be 
restored to me. When they found they could not 
prevail on me to land, they attempted, under @ 
pretence of wishing to converse with more ease, to 
decoy our boat among some rocks, . where they | 
would have had itin their power to cut us off from the 
rest. It was no difficult matter to see through these 
artifices; and I was, therefore, strongly inclined to 
break off all further communication with them, 
when a chief came to us, who was the particular 
friend of Captain Clerke, and of the officers of the 
Discovery, on board which ship he had sailed when 
we last left the bay, intending to take his passage to 
Mowee. He told us that he came from Terreeoboo 
to acquaint us that the body was. carried up the 
country; but that it should be brought to us the 
next morniag. There appeared a great deal of sin- 
cerity in his manner; and being asked if he told a 
falsehood, he hooked his two fore fingers together, 
which is understood amongst these islanders as the 
sign of truth; in the use of which they are very 
scrupulous. 

As I was now ata loss in what manner to pre- 
ceed, [I sent Mr. Vancouver to acquaint Captain 
Clerke with all that had passed; that my opiuion 
was they meant not to keep their word with us, and 
were so far from being sorry at what had happened, 
that, on the-contrary, they were full of spirits and 
confidence on account of their late success, ard 
sought only to gain time, till they could contrive 
some scheme for getting us into their power. Mir. 
Vancouver came back with orders for me to return 
on board; having first given the natives to under-’ 
stand, that, if the body was not brought the nead 
morning, the town should be destroyed. 

When they saw that we were going off, they en- 
deavoured to provoke us by the most insulting and 
contemptuous gestures. Some ci our people said 
they could distinguish several of the natives parading 
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about in the clothes of our unfortunate comrades ; 
and among them a chief brandishing Captain Cook’s 
, hanger, and a woman holding the seabbard. In- 
deed, there can be no doubt but that our behaviour 
had given them a mean opinion of our courage ; for 
they could have but little netion of the motives of 
humanity that directed it. - 

In consequence of the report I made to Captain 
Clerke, of what I conceived to be the present 
temper and disposition of the islanders, the most 
effectual measures were taken to guard against any 
attack they might make in the night. ‘The boats 
were moored with top-chains ; additional sentinels 
were posted on both ships; and guard-boats were 
stationed to row round them, in order to prevent 
the natives from cutting the cables. During, the 
night we observed a prodigious number of lights on 
the hills, which made some of us imagine they were 
removing their efiects back into the country, in 
consequence of our threats. But I rather believe 
them to have been the sacrifices that were perform. 
ing on account of the war, in which they imagined 
themselves about to be engaged ; and most probably 
the bodies of our slain countrymen were at that 
time burning. We afterwards saw fires of the same 
kind, as we passed the island of Morotoi; and 
which, we were told by some natives then on board, 
were made on account of the war they had declared 
against a neighbouring island. And this agrees with 
what we learned amongst the Friendly and Society 
Isles, that, previous to any expedition against an 
enemy, the chiefs always endeavoured to animate 
and inflame ‘the courage of the people by feasts and 
rejoicings in the night. — 

We remained the whole night undisturbed, ex- 
cept by the howlings and lamentations which were. 
heard on shore; and early the next morning Koah 
came alongside the Resolution, with a present of 
cloth, and a small pig, which he desired leave to 
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present to me. I have mentioned before, that I 
was supposed, by the natives, to be the son of 
Captain Cook; and as he, in his life-time, had 
always suffered them ‘to believe it, I was probably 
considered as the chief after his death As soon as 
I came on deck, I questioned him about the body ; 
and, on his returning me nothing but evasive 
answers, I refused to accept his presents ; and was 
going to dismiss him, with some expressions of 
anger and resentinent, had not Captain Clerke, 
judging it best, at all events, to keep up the ap- 
pearance of friendship, thought it more proper that 
he should be treated with the usual respect. 

This treacherous fellow came frequently to us,, 
during the course of the forenoon, with some 
trifling present or ether; ‘and, as [ always observed 
him eyeing every part of aie ship with great atten- 
tion, I took care he should see we were well pre- 
pared for our defence. © 

He was exceedingly urgent, both with Captain 
Clerke and myself, to go onshore, laying all the 
blame of the detention of the bodies on the other 
chiefs ; and assuring us that every thing might be 
settled to our satisfaction, by a personal interview 
with Terreeoboo. lLiowever, his conduct was too 
suspicious to make it prudent to comply with this 
request; and indeed a fact came afterward to our 
knowledge, which proved the entire falsehood of 
his pretences. for we were told, that, immediately 
after the action in which Captain Cook was killed, 
the old king had retired to a cave in the steep part 
of the mountain, that hangs over the bay, which 
was accessible only by the help of ropes, and where 
he remained for many days, having his victuals let 
down to him by cords. : 

When Koah returned from the ships, we could 
perceive that his countrymen, who had been col- 
lected, by break of day, in vast crowds on the 
sigten thronged about him with great eagerness ; as 
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if to learn the intelligence he had acquired, and 
what was to be done in consequence of it. It is 
very probable, that they expected we should attempt 
to put our threats in execution; and they seemed | 
fully resolved to stand their ground, During the 
whole morning we heard conchs blowing in diferent 
parts of the coast; large parties were scen marching 
over the hills; and, in short, appearances were so 
alarming that we carried out a stream anchor, to 
enable us to haul the ship abreast of the town, in 
case of an attack; and stationed boats oif the north 
point of the bay, to prevent a surprize from that 
quarter. 

The breach of their engagement to restore the 
bodies of the slain, and the warlike posture in 
which they at this time appeared, occasioned fresh 
debates amongst us concerning the measures next to 
be pursued. It was at last determined, that nothing 
should be suffered to interfere with the repair of 
the mast, and the preparations for our departure ; 
but that we should, nevertheless, continue our ne- 
gociations for the recovery of the bodies. 

The greatest part of, the day was taken up in 
getting the fore-mast into a proper situation on deck, 
for the carpenters to work upon it; and in making 
the necessary ‘alterations in the commissions of the 
officers. ‘The command of the expedition having 
devolved on Captain Clerke, he removed on board 
the Resolution, appointed Lieutenant Gore to be 
Captain of the Discovery, and promoted Mr. Mar- 
vey, a midshipman, who had been with Captain Cook 
in his two last voyages, to the vacant lieutcnancy. 
During the wholé day we met with no interruption 
from the natives; and at night the launch was again 
moored with a top-chain ; and guard-boats stationed 
round both ships as before. 

About eight o’clock, it being very dark, a 
canoe was heard paddling toward the ship; and as 
soon as it was seen both the sentinels on deck fired 
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into it. There were two persons in the canoe, and 
they immediately roared out ‘¢ Tinnece,’ which 
was the way in which they pronounced my name, 
and said they were friends, and had something for 
me belonging to Captain Cook. When they came 
on board they threw themselves at our feet, and 
appeared exceedingly frightened. Luckily neither 
of them was hurt, notwithstanding the balls of 
both: pieces had gone through the canoe. One of 
them was the person, whom I have before men. 
tioned under the name of the JYaboo man, whe 
constantly attended Captain Cook with the circum- 
stances of ceremony I have already described; and 
who, though a man of rank in the island, could 
scarcely be hindered from performing for him the 
lowest offices of a menial servant. After lamenting, 
with abundance of tears, the loss of the Orono, he 
told us, that he had brought us a part of his body. 
He then presented to us a small bundle wrapped up 
in cloth, which he brought under his arm; and it is - 
impossible to describe the horror which seized us, 
on finding in it a piece of human flesh, abont nine 
or ten pounds weight, ‘This, he said, was all that 
remained of the body; that the rest was cut to 
pieces, and burnt; but that the head and all the 
bones, except what belonged to the trunk, were in 
the possession of Terrecoboo, and the other Evees ; 
that what we saw had been allotted to Kaoo, the 
chief of the priests, to be made use of in some ree 
ligious ceremony ; and that he had sent it as a proof 
of his innocence and attachment to us. 

This afforded an opportunity of informing our- 
selves whether they were cannibals; and we did not 
neglect it. We first tried, by many indirect ques- 
tions, put to each of them apart, to learn in what 
mauner the rest of the bodies had been disposed of; 
and finding ‘them very constant in one story, that 
“fter the flesh had been cut off, it was all burnt; we 
at last put the direct question, Whether they had not 
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eat some of it? ‘They immediately shewed as much 
horror at the idea, as any European would have 
done; and asked, very naturally, if that was the 
custom amongst us? ‘They afterward asked us, 
with great earnestness and apparent apprehension, 
«¢ When the Orono would come again; and what 
he would to do them on his return?” ‘The same in- 
qguiry was frequently made afterward by others ; 
and this idea agrees with the general tenour of their 
conduct toward him, which shewed, that they con- 
sidered him as a being of a superior nature. 

We pressed our two friendly visitors to remain on. 
board till morning, but in vain. They told us, that 
if this transaction should come to the knowledge of 
the king, or chiefs, it might be attended with the 
most fatal consequences to their whole society; in 
order to prevent which, they had been obliged to 
eome off to us in the dark; and that the same pre- 
caution would be necessary in returning on shore. 
Yhey informed us farther, that the chiefs were eager 
to revenge the death of their countrymen; and, 
particularly. cautioned us against trusting MKoah, 
who, they said, was our mortal and implacable ene- 
my; and desired nothing more ardently, than an 
opportunity of fighting us; to which the blowing 
ef the conchs, we had heard in the morning, was 
meant as a challenge. | 

We learned from these men, that seventeen of 
their countrymen were killed in the first acticn at 
Kowrowa, of whom five were chiefs; and that 
Kancenaand his brother, our very particular friends, 
were unfortunately of that number. Eight, they 
said, were killed at the observatory; three of whom 
were also of the first rank. 

About eleven o’clock our two friends left us, and 
took the precaution to desire, that our guard-boat 
might attend them, till they had passed the Disco. 
very, lest they should again be fired upon, which 
might alarm their countrymen on shore, and cxpose 
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them to the danger of being discovered. This re- 
quest was complied with ; and we had the satisfaction 
to find, that they got safe and undiscovered to 
land. 

During the remainder of this night, we heard the 
same loud howling and lamentations, as in the pre- 
ceding one. arly in the morning, we received 
another visit from Kkoah. I must confess, I was a 
little piqued to find, that notwithstanding the most 
evident marks of treachery in his conduct, and the 
positive testimony of our friends the priests, he 
should still be permitted to carry on the same farce, 
and to make us at least appear to be the dupes of 
his hypocrisy. Indeed: our situation was become 
extremely awkward and unpromising; none of the 
purposes for which this pacific course of proceeding 
had been adopted, having hitherto been in the least 
forwarded by it. No satisfactory answer whatever 
had been given to our demands; we did not seem 
to be.at all advanced toward a reconciliation with 
the islanders ; they still kept in force on the shore, 
as if determined to resist any attempts we might 
make to land; and yet the attempt was become 
absolutely necessary, as the completing our supply 
of water would not admit of any longer delay. ) 

However, it must be observed, in justice to the 
conduct of Captain Clerke, that it was very probable, 
from the great numbers of the natives, and from the 
resolution with which they seemed to expect us, an 
attack could not have been made without some dan- 
ger; and that the loss of a very few men might have 
been severely felt by us, auring the remaining course 
of our voyage. Whereas the delaying the execution 
of our threats, though on the one hand it lessened 
their opinion of our prowess, had the effect of 
causing them to disperse, on the other. For this 
day, about noon, finding us persist in our inactivity, 
great bodies of them, afier blowing their conchs, 
and using every mode of defiance; marched off, over 
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the hills, and never appeared afterward. Those, 
however, who remained, were not the less daring and 
insolent. One man had the audacity to come within 

-musket-shot, a-head of the ship; and, after sling- 
ing several stones at us, he waved Captain Cook’s 
hat over his head, whilst his countrymen on shore 
were exulting, and encouraging his boldness. Our 
people were all in a flame at this insult, and, coming 

in a body on the quarter-deck, beg ood they might 
no longer be obliged to put up with ‘these repeated 
provocations ; ; and “requested me to. obtain permission 
for them, from Captain Clerke, to avail themselves 
of the first fair occasion of revenging the death of 
their commander, On my acquainting him with 
what was passing, he gave orders for some great 
guns to be fired at the natives onshore; and pro- 
mised the crew, that if they should meet with any 
molestation at the watering-place the next day, they 
should then be left at liberty to chastise them. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that before we could 
bring our guas to bear, the islanders had suspected 
our intentions, from the stir they saw iu the ship, 
and had retired behind their houses and walls. We 
‘were therefore obliged to fire, in some measure, at 
random ; notwithstanding which, our shot produced 
all the effects that could have been desired; for, 
soon after, we saw Koah paddling toward us, with 
extreme haste, and on his arrival we learned, that 
some people had been killed; and amongst the rest, 
Maiha- a a principal chief, and a near relation 
‘of the king.* 

Soon after the arrival of Koah, two boysswam off 
from the Morai toward the ships, having each along 


* The word matee is commonly used, in the language of 
‘these islands, to express either killing or wounding; and 
we were afterward told, that this chief had only received a 
-slight blow on the face from a stone, which had been struck 
by owe of the balls, 
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spcarin his hand; and after they had approached 
pretty near, they began to chant a song ina very 
solemn manner; the subject of which, from their 
often mentioning the word Orono, and pointing to 
the village where Captain Cook was killed, we.con- 
cluded to be the late calamitous disaster. Having 
sung in a plaintive strain for about twelve or fifteen 
minutes, during the whole of which time they re- 
mained in the water, they went on board the Disco- 
very, and delivered their spears ; and, after making 
a short stay, returned on shore. Who sent them, or 
what was the object of this. ceremony, we were 
never able to learn. 

At night, the usual precautions were taken for the 
security of the ships; and as soon as it was dark, 
our two friends, who had visited us the night before, 
came off again. They assured us, that though 
the efiects of our great guns, this afternoon, had 
terrified the chiefs exceedingly, they had by no 
means laid aside their hostile intentions, and advised 
us to be on our guard. 

The next morning, the boats of both ships were 
sent ashore for water; and the Discovery was 
warped close to the beach, in order to cover that 
service. We soon found, that the intelligence 
which the priests had sent us, was not without foun- 
dation; and that the natives were resolved to take 
every opportunity of annoying us, when it could be 
done without much risk. 

Throughout all this group of islands, the villages, 
for the most part, are situated near the sea; and the 
adjacent ground is enclosed with stone walls, about 
three feet high. ‘These, we at first imagined, were 
intended for the division of property ; but we now 
discovered, that they served, and probably were 
principally designed, for a defence against invasion. — 
They consist of loose stones, and the inhabitants are - 
very dextcrons in shifting them, with great quick- 
ness, to such situations, as the direction of the at- 
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tack may require. In the sides of the mountain, 
which hangs over the bay, they have also little holes, 
or caves, of considerable depth, the entrance of 
which is secured by a fence of the same kind. 
From behind both these defences, the natives kept 
perpetually harassing our waterers with stones; nor 
could the small force we had on shore, with the ad- 
vantage of muskets, compel them to retreat. 

In this exposed situation, our people were so 
taken up in attending to their own safety, that 
they employed the whole forenoon in filling only 
one ton of water. As it was therefore impos- 
sible to perform this service, till their assailants were 
driven to a greater distance, the Discovery was or- 
dered to dislodge them with her great guns; which 
being effected by a few discharges, the men landed 
without molestation. However, the natives soon 
after made their appearance again, in their usual 
mode of attack; and it was now found absolutely 
necessary to burn down some straggling houses, near 
the well, behind which they had taken shelter. In 
executing these orders, I am sorry to add, that our 
people were hurried into acts of unnecessary cruelty 
and devastation. Something ought certainly to be 
allowed to their resentment of the repeated insults 
and contemptuous behaviour of the islanders, and 
to the natural desire of revenging the loss of their 
commander. But, at the same time, their conduct 
served strongly to convince me, that the utmost pre- 
caution is necessary in trusting, though but for a 
moment, the discretionary use of arms in the hands 
of private seamen or soldiers on such occasions. 
The rigour of discipline, and the habits of obedience, 
by which their force is kept directed to its proper 
objects, lead them naturally enough to couceive, 
that whatever they have the power, they have also 
the right todo. Actual disobedience being almost 
the only ctime for which they are accustomed to 
expect punishment, they learn to consider it as the 
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only measure of right and wrong; and hence are apt 
to conclude, that what they can do with impunity, 
they may do with justice and honour. So that the 
feelings of humanity, which are inseparable frem us 
all, and that generosity toward an unresisting ene- 
my, which at other times is the distinguishing mark 
of brave men, become but weak restraints to the 
exercise of violence, when opposed to. the desire 
they naturally have of shewing their own inde- 
pendence and power. 

I have already mentioned, that orders had been. 
given to burn only a few straggling huts, which af« 
forded shelter to the natives. We were therefore a 
good deal surprized to see the whole village on fire; 
and before a boat, that was sent to stop the progress 
of the mischief, could reach the shore, the houses of 
our oid and constant friends, the priests, were all in 
flames. I cannot enough lament the illness, that 
confined me on board this day. The priests had 
always been under my protection; and, unluckily, the 
eificers who were then on duty, hata been seldom. 
on shore at the Morai, were not much acquainted. 
with the circumstances of the place. Had I been 
present myself, I might probably have been the 
means of saving their little society from destruction. 

Several of the natives were shot, in making their 
escape from the flames; and our people cut ‘off the 
heads of two of them, and brought them on board. 
The fate of one poor islander was much lamented 
by us all. As he was coming to the well for water, 
he was shot at by one of the marines. ‘The ball 
struck his calibash, which he immediately threw from 
him, and fled. He was pursued into one of the 
caves [ have before described, and no lion could have 
defended his den with greater courage and fierceness ; 
ull at last, after having kept two of our people at 
bay, for a conside rable time, he expired, covered 
with wounds. It was this accident that first brought 
ua acquainted with the use of these caverns. 
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At this time, an elderly man was taken prisoner, 
bound, and sent on board in the same boat with the 
heads of his two countrymen. I never saw horror 
so strongly pictured, as in the face of this man, nor 
so violenta transition to extravagant joy, as when he 
was untied, and told he might go away in safety. 
He shewed us he did not want gratitude, as he fre- 
quently afterward returned with presents of provi- 
sions; and also did us other services. 

Soon after the village was destroyed, we saw, 
coming down the hill, a man, attended by fifteen or 
twenty boys, holding pieces of white cloth, green 
boughs, plantains, &c. in their hands. I know not 
how it happened, that this peaceful embassy, as soon 
as they were within reach, received the fire of a 
party of our men. This, however, did not stop 
them. They continued their procession, and the 
officer on duty came up in time to prevent a second 
discharge. As they approached nearer, it was found 
to be our much-esteemed friend Katrekeea, who had 
fled on our first setting fire to the village, and had 
now returned, and desired to be sent on board the 
Resolution. 

When he arrived, we found him exceedingly grave 
and thoughtful. We endeavoured to make him un- 
derstand the necessity we were under of setting fire 
to the village, by which his house, and those of his 
brethren, were unintentionally consumed. He ex- 
postulated alittle with us on our want of friendship, 
and on our ingratitude. And, indeed, it was not 
till now, that we learnt the whole extent of the in- 
jury we had done them. Tle told us, that relying 
on the promises [ had made them, and on the as- 
surances they had afterward received from the men, 
who had bronght us the remains of Captain Cook, ~ 
they had not removed their effects back into the 
country, with the rest of the inhabitants, but had 
put every thing that was valuable of their own, as 
well as what they had collected from us, into a house 
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close to the Alcraé, where they had the mortification 
to see it all set on fire by ourselves. 

On coming on board, he had seen the heads of his 
countrymen lying on the deck, at which he was 
exceedingly shocked, and desired, with great ear. 
nestness, that they might be thrown overboard. 
This request Captain Clerke instantly ordered to be 
complied with. . 

In the evening, the watering party returned on 
board, having met with no farther interruption. 
We passed a gloomy night; the cries and lamen- 
tations we heard on shore being far more dreadful 
than ever. Our only consolation was, the hope that 
we should have no occasion, in future, for a repeti- 
tion of such severities. 

{t is very extraordinary, that amidst all these dis- 
turbances, the women of the island, who were on 
board, never offered to leave us, nor discovered the 
smallest apprehensions either for themselves or 
their friends ashore. So entirely unconcerned did 
they appear, that some of them, who were on deck 
when the town was in flames, seemed to admire the 
sight, and frequently cried out, that it was maitat, 
or very fine. . 

_ The next morning, Koah came off as usual to the 
ships. As there existed no longer any necessity for 
Keeping terms with him, I was allowed to have my. 
own way. When he approached toward the side of 
the ship, singing a song, and offering me a hog, and 
some plantains, I ordered him to keep off, caution- 
ing him never to appear again, without Captain 
Cook’s bones, lest his life should pay the forfeit of 
his frequent breach of promise. He did not appear 
much mortified with this reception, but went imme-_ 
diately on shore, and joined a party of his country. 
men, who were pelting the waterers with stones. 
The body of the young man, who had been killed 
the day before, was found this morning, lying at 
the entrance of the cave; and some of our people 
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went, and threw a mat over it: soon after which, 
they saw some men carrying him off on their shoul. 
ders, and could hear them singing, as they marched, . 
a mournful song. 

Whe natives, being at last convinced that it was 
not the want of ability to punish them, which had 
hitherto made us tolerate their provocations, de. 
sisted from giving us any farther molestation; and, 
in the evening, a chief called Kappo, who had sel- 
dom visited us, but whom we knew to bea man of 
the very first consequence, came with presents from 
Lerreeoboo to sue for peace. ‘These presents were 
received, and he was dismissed with the same an. 
swer which had before been given, that until the 
remains of Captain Cook should be restored, no 
peace would be granted. We learned from this per- 
son, that the flesh of all the bodies of our people, 
together with the bones of the trunks, had been 
burnt; that the limb bones of the marines had been 
divided amongst the inferior chiefs; and that those 
of Captain Cook had been disposed of in the follow- 
ing manner: the head, to a great chief, called. 
Kahoo-opeon ; the hair to Maiha-maiha; and the 
Jegs, thighs, and arms to Terreeoboo. After it was 
dark, many of the inhabitants came off with roots 
and other vegetables; and we also received two 
large presents of the same articles from Kairee« 
keea. 

The 19th was chiefly taken up in sending and 
receiving the messages which passed between Captain 
Clerke and ‘errecoboo. Kappo was very pressing, 
that one of our officers should go on shore; and, in 
the mean time, offered to remain as a hostage on 
board. ‘This request, however, it was not thought 
proper to comply with; and he left us with a pro- 
mise of bringing the bones the next day. At the 
beach, the waterers did not meet with the least Ops 
position from tbe natives; who, notwithstanding our 
cautious behaviour, came amongst us again, without 
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the smallest appearance of ditlidence or appre- 
hension. 

Karly in the morning of the 20th, we had the 
satisfaciion of getting the foremast stepped. It was 
an operation attended with great difliculty, and 
some danger ; our ropes being so exceedingly rotten, 
that the purchase gave way several times. | 

Between ten and eleven o’clock, we saw a great 
number of people descending the hill, which is over 
the beach, in a kind of procession, each man carry- 
ing asugar-cane or two On his shoulders, and bread. 
fruit, caro, and plantains in his hand. ‘They were 
preceded by two drummers 5 who, when they came 
to the water-side, sat down by a white flag, and 
began to beat their drums, while those who had fol. 
lowed them, advanced one by one, and having depo- 
sited the presents they had brought, retired in the 
came order. Soon after, Kappo came in sight, in 
his long feathered cloak, bearing something with 
great solemnity in his hands ; and having placed 
himself on a rock, he made signs for a boat to be 
sent to him. 

Captain Clerke, conjecturing that he had brought 
the bones of Captain Cook, which proved to be the 
fact, went himself in the pinnace to receive them; 
and ordered me to attend him in the cutter. When 
we arrived at the beach, Eappo came into the pin- 
nace, and delivered to the captain’ the bones 
wrapped up in a large quantity of fine new cloth, 

‘and covered with a spotted cloak of black and white 
feathers. Le afterward attended us to the Reso- 
lution; but could not be prevailed upon to go on 
board; probably not choosing, from a sense of 
decency, to be present at the opening of the bun- 
dle. We found in it both the hands of Captain 
Cooke entire, which were well known from a re- 
markable scar on one of them, that divided the 
thumb from the fore-finger, the whole length of the 
metacarpal bone; the skull, but with the scalp 
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separated from it, and the bones that form the face 
wanting ; the scalp, with the hair upon it cut short, 
and the ears adhering to it; the bones of both arms, 
with the skin of the fore-arms hanging to them; the 
thigh and leg bones joined together, but without 
the feet. ‘The ligaments of the joints were entire; 
and the whole bore evident marks of having been in 
the fire, except the hands, which had the flesh left 
upon them, and were cut in several places, and 
crammed with salt, apparently with an intention of 
preserving them. The scalp hada cut in the back 
part of it, but the skull was free from any fracture. 
The lower jaw and feet, which were wanting, 
Eappo told us, had been seized by different chiefs, 
and that Terreeoboo was using every means to reco 
wer them. 4 

The next morning Eappo and the king’s son came 
on board, and brought with them the remaining 
bones of Captain Cook; the barrels of his gun, 
his shoes, and some other trifles that belonged to 
him. Eappo took great pains to convince us that 
Terreeoboo, Maiha-maiha, and himself were most 
heartily desirous of peace; that they had given us 
the most convincing proof of it in their power; and 
that they had been prevented from giving it sooner 
by the other chiefs, many of whom were still our 
encmics. He lamented, with the greatest sorrow, 
the death of six chiefs we had killed, some of whom, 
he said, were amongst our best friends. ‘The cutter, 
he told us,- was taken away by Pareea’s people; 
very propably in revenge for the blow that had been 
given hin’; and that it had been broken up the next 
day. ‘The arms of the marines, which we had also 
demanded, he assured us had been carried oi by 
the common people, and were irrecoverable; the 
bones of the chief alone having been preserved, as 
belonging to Terreeoboo and the irees. 

Nothing now remained bat to perform the last 
offices to our great and unfortunate commander. 

VOL. x. ee 
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Eappo was dismissed with orders to taboo all the 
bay ; and in the afternoon, the bones having been 
put into a coffin, and the service read over them, 
they were committed to the deep with the usual mi- 
litary honours. What our feclings were on this 
occasion I leave the world to conceive; those who 
were present know that it is not in my power to 
express them. 

During the forenoon of the 22d, not a canoe was 
seen paddling in the bay; the taboo which Eappo 
had laid on it the day before, at our request, not 
being yet taken off. At length Eappo came off to 
us. We assured him that we were now entirely sa- 
lisfied ; and that as the Orono was buried, all re- 
membrance of what had passed was buried with him. 
We afterward desired him to take off the taboo, and 
to make it known, that the people might bring their 
provisions as usual. ‘The ships were soon sur. 
rounded with canoes, and many of the chiefs came 
on board, expressing great sorrow at what had hap- 
pened, and their satisfaction at our reconciliation. 
Several of our friends, who did not visit us, sent 
presents of large hogs and other provisions. 
Amongst the rest came the old treacherous Koah, 
but was refused admittance. 

As wehad now every thing ready for sea, Captain 
Clerke imagining, that if the news of our proceed. 
ings should reach the islands to leeward before us, 
it might have a bad effect, gave orders to un- 
moor. About eight in the evening we dismissed all 
the natives; and Kappo and the friendly Kai- 
reckeea took an affectionate leave of us. We im- 
mediately weighed, and stood out of the bay. The 
natives were collected on the shore in great num- 
bers; and, as we passed along, received our last 
farewells with every mark of affection and good. 
will, | 
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CHAP. V. 


Departure from Karakakooa in Search of a Uar- 
bour on the south east Side of Mowee.—Driven 
to leeward by the easterly Winds and Current.— 
Pass the Island of Luhoorowa.—Description of 
the south west Side of Mowee.—Run along the 
Coasts of Ranai and Morotoi to Woahoc.—De- 
scription of the north east Coast of Woahoo.—Un- 
successful Attempt to water.— Passage to Atooi,— 
Anchor in Wymoa Bay.—Dangerous Situation 
of the watering Party on Shore. Civil Dissen. 
dions tn the Islands.—Visit from the contending 
Chiefs. Anchor off Oneeheow.—Final Depar- 
ture from the Sandwich Islands. 


We got clear of the land about ten: and, hoist- 
ing in the boats, stood to the northward, with an 
intention of searching for a harbour oa the south 
east side of Mowee, which we had heard frequently 
mentioned by the natives. The next morning we 
found ourselves driven to leeward by a heavy swell 
from the north east; and a fresh gale, springing up 
from the same quarter, carried us still farther to the 
westward. At midnight we tacked, and stood to 
the south for four hours, in order to keep clear of 
the land; and, at day-break, we found ourselves 
standing toward a small barren island, called Tahoo- 
rowa, which lies seven or eight miles to the south 
west of Nsowee. 

All prospect of examining more nearly the south 
east parts of Mowee being now destroyed, we bore 
away, and ran along the south east side of ‘T'ahoo- 
rowa. As we were steering close round its western 
extremity, with an intention of fetching the west 
side of Mowee, we suddenly shoaled our water, 
and observed the sea breaking on some detached 
rocks almost right a-head. ‘his obliged us to keep 
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away a league and a half, when we again steered to 
the northward; and, after passing over a bank, 
with nineteen fathoms water, stood for a passage 
between Mowee and an island called Ranai. At: 
noon the latitude was, by observation, 20° 427 
north, and the longitude 203° 22’ east; the south- 
ern extremity of Mowee bearing east south east 
quarter east; the southern extremity of Ranai west 
north west quarter west; Morotoi, north west and 
by north; andthe western extremity of ‘Tahoorowa, 
south by east, seven miles distant. Our longitude 
was accurately deduced from observations made by 
the time-keeper before and after noon, compared 
with the longitude found by a great many distances 
of the moon from the sun and stars, which were 
also observed the same day. 4a 

In the afternoon, the weather being calm, with 
light airs from the west, we stood on to the north 
north west; but atsun-set, observing a shoal, which 
appeared to stretch to a considerable distance from 
the west point of Mowee, toward the middle of the 
passage, and the weather being unsettled, we tacked, 
and stood toward the south. | 

The south west side of this island, which we now 
had passed without being able to gct near the shore, 
forms the same distant view with the north east, as 
seen on our return from the north, in November 
1778; the mountainous parts, which are connected 
by a low flat isthmus, appearing at first like two 
separate islands. This deception continued on the 
south west side, till we approached within eight or 
ten leagues of the coast, which, bending inward to 
a great depth, formed a fine capacious bay. ‘The 
westernmost point, off which the shoal we have 
just mentioned runs, is made remarkable by a small, 
hillock, to the southward of which there is a fine 
sandy bay, with several huts on the shore, and a = 
number of cocoa-nut trees growing about them. 

During the course of the day, we were visited by 
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several of the natives, who came off to sell provi- 
sions; and we soon found that they had heard of 
our late unfortunate transactions at Owhyhee. 
They were very curious to learn the particulars from 
a woman who had concealed herself on board the 
Resolution, in order to take her passage to Atooi; 
inquiring eagerly after Pareea and some other 
chiefs, and appearing much shocked at the death of 
-Kaneena and his brother. We had, however, the 
satisfaction to find that, in whatever light the 
woman might have represented this business, it had 
no bad effect on their behaviour, which was re- 
_markably civil and submissive. 

The weather continued variable during the night ; 
but in the morning of the 25th, having the wind at 
east, we ran along the south side of Ranai, till near 
noon ; after which, we had calms and bafiling winds 
till evening, when we steered, with a light easterly 
breeze, for the west part of Morotoi. In the 
course of the day, the current, which, from the 
time we left Karakakooa bay, had set from the 
_north east, changed its direction to the south cast. 

During the night, the wind was again variable ; 
but early next morning it settled at east, and blew 
so fresh as to oblige us to double-reef the top-sails. 
At seven, in hauling round the west point of Moro- 
toi, we opened a small bay, at the distance of about 
two leagues, with a fine sandy beach; but seeing no 
appearance of fresh water, we stood on to the 
north, in order to get to the windward of Woahoo, 
an island which we had seen at our first visit in Ja- 
nuary 1778. ae 

At two in the afternoon, we saw the land bearing 
west by north, eight leagues distant; and having 
tacked as soon as it was dark, we again bore away 
at day-light on the 27th; and at half past ten, were 
within a league of the shore, near the middle of the 
north east side of the island. 

The coast, to the northward, is formed of de- 

H 3 
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tached hills, rising perpendicularly from the sea, 
with ragged and broken summits ; the sides covered 
with wood, and the vallies between them of a fertile 
and well-cultivated appearance. ‘l'o the southward 
we saw an extensive bay, bounded by a low point of 
land to the south east, which was covered with 
cocoa-nut trees; and off it stood a high insulated 
_ rock, about a mile from the shore. ‘The haziness 
of the weather prevented our seeing distinctly the 
land to the southward of the point; we could only 
perceive that it was high and broken. 

As the wind continued to blow very fresh, we 
thought it dangerous to entangle ourselves with a lec- 
shore, and therefore did not attempt to examine the 
bay, but hauled up, and steered to the northward in 
the direction of the coast. At noon we were abreast 
of the north point of the island, about two leagues 
from the land, which is low and flat, and has a reef 
stretching off it to the distance of near a mile and a 
half. The latitude, by observation, 21° 50’ north, 
longitude 202° 15’ east; the extreme parts of the 
island in sight bearing south south east quarter 
east, and south west by south three-quarters west. 

Between the nerth point and a distant head-land, 
which we saw to the south west, the land bends in- 
ward considerably, and appeared likely to afford a 
good.road. We therefore directed our course along 
the shore, at the distance of about a mile, carrying 
regular soundings from twenty to thirteen fathoms. 
At a quarter past two, the sight of a fine river, 
running through a deep valley, induced us to come 
to an anchor in thirteen fathoms water, with a sandy 
bottom; the extreme points of the bay bearing 
south west by west half west, and north east by east 
three quarters east; and the mouth of the river 
south east half east, one mile distant. In the after. 
noon I attended the two captains on shore, where 
we found but few of the natives, and those mostly 
women 3 the men, they told us, were gone to Mo- 
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retoi, to fight Tahyterree; but that their chief 
Perreeoranee, who had stayed behind, would cer- 
tainly visit us as soon as he heard of our arrival. 

We were much disappointed to find the water had 
a brackish taste for two hundred yards up the 
river, owing to the marshy ground through which it 
empties itself into the sea. Leyond this it was per- 
fectiy fresh, and formed a fine running stream, 
along the side of which I walked till I came to. the 
conilux of two small rivulets, that branched off to 
the right and left of a remarkably steep and roman- 
tic mountain. ‘The banks of this river, and indeed 
the whole we saw of the north west part of Woa- 
hoo, are well cuitivated, and full of villages; and 
the face of the country is uncommonly beautiful and 
picturesque. 

As the watering at this place would have been 
attended with great labour, I was sent to examine 
the coast to leeward ; but not being able to land, on 
account of a reef of coral which stretched along the 
shore to the distance of half a mile, Captain Clerke 
determined, without farther loss of time, to proceed 
to Atooi. At eight in the morning we weighed, 
and stood to the northward till day-light on the 
28th, when we bore away for that island, which we 
were in sight of by noon; and about sunset, were 
off its eastern extremity, which shews itself in a fine 
green flat point. 

It being tco late to run for the road on the south 
west side ofethe island, where we had been the last 
year, we passed the “night in plying on and off, 
and at nine the next morning, came to an anchor in 
twenty-five fathoms water, and moored with the 
best bower in thirty-eight fathoms, the bluff-head, 
on the west side of the village, bearing north east by 
north three-quarters east, two miles distant; the 
extremes of the island, north west by west three- 
quarters west, and south east by east half east; the 
island Oneeheow west by south half west. In 
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running down to the road, from the south east 
point of the island, we saw the appearance of shoal 
water in several places, at a considerable distance 
from the land; and when we were about two miles 
to the eastward of the anchering-place, and two or 
three miles from the shore, we got into four and 
half fathoms water, although our soundings had 
usually been seven and eight fathoms. 

We had no sooner anchored in our old station, 
than several canoes came along-side of ns; but we 
could observe that they did not welcome us with the 
same cordiality in their manner, and satisfaction in 
their countenances, as when we were here before. 
As soon as they g sot on board, one of the men bes 
gan to tell us, that we had oe a disorder amongst 
their women, of which several persons of both 
sexes had died. Ile was himself afflicted with the 
venereal disease, and gave a very full and minute 
account of the various symptoms with which it had 
been attended. As there was not the slightest ap- 
pearance of that disorder amongst them on our first 
arrival, [ am afraid it is not to be denied that we 
were the authors of this irreparable mischief. 

Our principal object here was to water the ships 
with the utmost expedition; and i was sent on 
shore early in the afternoon, with the pinnace and 
launch laden with casks. The gunner of the Reso- 
lution accompanied me to trade for provisions; and 
we had a guard of five marines. We found a con- 
siderable number of people collected upon the 
beach, who received us at tirst with great kindness 5 
but as soon as we had got the casks on shore, began 
to be exceedingly troublesome. Former experience 
having taught me how dificult it was to repress this 
disposition, without haviug recourse to the authority 
of their chiefs, IT was very sorry to find that they 
were all at another part of the island. Indeed we 
soon felt the want of their assistance; for it wag 
with great dilliculty 1 was able to form a circle, 
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according to our usual practice, for the convenience 
and security of the trading party; and had no 
sooner done it, and posted guards to keep off the 
crowd, than I saw a man laying hold of the bayo- 
net of one of the soldiers’ muskets, and endeavour. 
ing, with all his force, to wrench it out of his hand. 
On my coming up to them, the native let go his 
hold and retired; but returned in a moment, with 
@ spear in one hand and a dagger in the other: and 
his countrymen had much ado to restrain him from 
trying his prowess with the soldier. ‘This fray was 
occasioned by the latter’s having given the man a 
slight prick with his bayonet, in order to make him 
keep without the line. | 

I now perceived that our situation required great 
circumspection and management; and accordingly 
gave the strictest orders that no one should fire, nor 
have recourse to any other act of violence, without 
positive commands. As soon as I had given these 
directions, I was called to the assistance of the 
watering party, where I found the natives equally 
inclined to mischief. ‘They had demanded from our 
people a large hatchet for every cask of water; and 
‘this not being complied with, they would not suffer 
the sailors to roll them down to the boats. 

I had no sooner joined them than one of the 
natives advanced up to me, with great insolence, 
and made the same claim. I told him that, as a 
friend, I was very willing to present him with a 
hatchet, but,that I should certainly carry off the 
water, without paying any thing for it; and I im- 
mediately ordered the pinnace men to proceed in 
their business, and called three marines from the 
traders to protect them. 

Though this shew of spirit succeeded so far as to 
make the natives desist from any open attempt to 
interrupt us, they still continued to behave in the 
most teazing and provoking manner.. Whilst some 
of them, under pretence of assisting the men in 
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rolling down the casks, turned them out of. their 
course, and gave them a wrong direction; others 
were stealing the hats. from off the sailors’ heads, 
pulling them backward by their clothes, or tripping 
up their, heels; the whole crowd, all this time, 
shouting and laughing, with a strange mixture of 
childishness and malice. They- afterward found 
means to steal the cooper’s bucket, and took away 
his bag by force; but the objects they were most 
eager to possess themselves of were the muskets of 
the marines, who were every instant complaining of 
their attempts to force them out of their hands. 
Though they continued, for the most part, to pay 
great deference and respect to me, yet they did not 
suiler me to escape without contributing my share 
to their stock of plunder. One of them came up to 
me with a familiar air, and with great management 
diverted my attention, whilst another, wrenching 
the hanger, which | held carelessly in my hand, 
from me, ran off with it like lightning. 

It was in vain to think of repelling this insolence 
by force; guarding therefore against its effects, in 
the best manner we were able, we had nothing to do 
but to submit patiently to it. My apprehensions 
were, however, a little alarmed, by the information 
I soon after received from the serjeant of marines, 
who told me that, turning suddenly round, he 
saw a man behind me holding a dagger in the po- 
silion of striking. In this he might possibly be 
mistaken ; yet our situation was certainly alarming 
aud critical, and the smallest error on our side might 
have been fatal to us. As our people were sepa- 
rated into three small parties, one at the lake filling 
casks ; another rolling them down to the shore; 
and the third, at some distance, purchasing provi- 
sions: it had once occurred to me, that it might be 
proper to collect them altogether, and to execute 
and protect one duty at a time. But on second 
thoughts, L judged it more advisable to let them cons 
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tinue as they were. In case of a real aitack, our 

whole force, however advantageouly disposed, could 
have made but a poor resistance. On the other 
hand, I thought it of some consequence to shew the 
natives that we were under no fears; and, what 
was still more material, the crowd was by _ this 
means kept divided, and a considerable part of them 
fully employed in bartering provisions. 

It is probable that their dread of the effects of 
our arms was the principal cause of their back- 
wardness in attacking us; and indeed the confidence 
we appeared to place in this advantage, by opposing 
only five marines to their whole force, must have 
raised in them a very high idea of our superiority. 
It was our business to keep up this opinion as much 
as possible ; and in justice to the whole party, I 
Must observe, that no men could possibly behave 
better, for the purpose of strengthening these im- 
pressions. Whatever could be taken in jest, they 
bore with the utmost temper and patience; and 
whenever any serious attempt was made to interrupt 
them, they opposed it with bold Jooks and me- 
naces. By this management we succeeded so far as 
to get all the casks down to the water side without 
any material accident. 

While we were getting them into the launch, the 
Matives, perceiving the opportunity of plundering 
would soon be over, became every moment more 
daring and insolent.* On this occasion’ I was in- 
‘debted to the serjeant of marines, for suggesting to 
me the advantage that would arise from sending off 
his party first into the boats; by which means the 
muskets of the soldiers, which, as I have already 
mentioned, were the objects the is!anders had prin- 
cipally in view, would be removed out of their reach ; 
and in case of an attack, the marines themselves 
might be employed more effectually in our defence, 
than if they were on shore. 

We had now got every thing into the boats, and 
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only Mr. Anderson the gunner, a seaman of the 
boat’s crew, and myself, remained on shore. As 
the pinnace lay beyond the surf, through which we 
were obliged to swim, I told fen to make the best 
of their way to it, and that I should follow them. 
With this order I was surprised to find them both 
refuse to comply ; and the consequence was a‘con- 
test among us who should be the last on shore. It 
seems that some hasty words I had just before used 
to the sailor, which he thought reflected on his cou- 
rage was the cause of this odd fancy in him; and 
the old gunner, finding a point of honour started, 
thought he could not well avoid taking a part in it. 
In this ridiculous situation we might have remained 
some time, had not our dispute been soon settled 
by the stones that began to fly about us, and by 
the cries of the people from the boats, to make 
haste, as the natives were following us into the 
water with clubs and spears. I reached the side of 
the pinnace first, and finding Mr. Anderson was 
at some distance behind, and not yet entirely out of 
danger, I called out to the marines to fire one 
musket. In the hurry of executing my orders, 
they fired two; and when I had got into the boat I 
saw the natives running away, and one man, witha 
woman sitting by him, left behind on the beach. 
‘The man made several attempts to rise without being 
able; and it was with much regret, I perceived him 
to be wounded in the groin. The natives soon 
after returned, and surrounded the wounded man, 
brandishing thar spears and daggers at us, with an 
air of threatening and defiance; but before we 
reached the ships, we saw some persons, whom we 
supposed to be the chiefs, now arrived, driving 
them away from the shore. 

During our absence, Captain Clerke had been 
under the greatest anxiety for our safety. And these 
apprehensions were considerably increased, from his 
having entirely mistaken the drift of the conversation 
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he had held with some natives who had been on 
board. ‘Fhe frequent mention of the name of Cap- 
tain Cook, with other strong and circumstantial 
descriptions of death and destruction, made him con. 
elude, that the knowledge of the unfortunate events 
at Owhyhee had reached them, and that these were 
what they alluded to; whereas all they had in 
view was, to make known to him the wars that 
had arisen, in consequence of the goats that Captain 
Cook had left at Oneeheow, and the slaughter of the 
poor goats themselves, during the struggle for the 
property of them. Captain Clerke, applying this 
earnestness of conversation, and these terrible repre- 
sentations, to our calamitous transactions at Owhy- 
hee, and to an indication of revenge, kept his teles. 
cope fixed upon us, and the moment he saw the 
smoke of the muskets, ordered the boats to be 
manned and armed, and to put off to our assistance. 

The next morning I was again ordered on shore, 
with the watering party. The risk we had rum the 
preceding day, determined Captain Clerke to send a 
considerable force from both ships for our guard, 
amounting in all to forty men under arms. ‘This pre- 
caution, however, was now unnecessary; for we 
found the beach left entirely to oufselyes, and the 
ground between the Janding-place and the lake 
- ¢abooed with small white flags. We concluded, from 
this appearance, that some of the chiefs had certainly 
visited this quarter ; and that not being able to stay, 
they had kindly and considerately taken this step, for 
our greater security and convenience. We saw seve- 
ral men armed with long spears and daggers, on the 
other side of the river, on our right; but they did 
not offer to give us the least molestation. ‘Their 
women came over, and sat down on the banks close 
by us, aad at noon we prevailed on some of the men 
to bring hogs and roots for our people, and to dress 
them forus. As soonas we had left the beach, they 
eame down te the sea-side, and one of them threw a 
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stone at us; but his conduct seeming to be highly 
disapproved of by all the rest, we did not think it 
proper to shew any resentment. 

The next day we completed our watering, with- 
out meeting with any material difficulty. On our 
return to the ships, we found that several chiefs had 
been on board, and had made excuses for the beha- 
viour of their countrymen, attributing their riotous 
conduct to the quarrels which subsisted at that time 
amongst the principal people of the -island, and 
which had occasioned a general want of order and 
subordination amongst them. The government of 
Atooi was in dispute between Toneoneo, who had 
the supreme power when we were here last year, and 
a boy named Teavee. ‘They are both, by different 
fathers, the grandsons of Perreeorannee, king of 
Woahoo, who had given the government of Atooi to 
the former, and that of Oneeheow to the latter. 
The quarrel had arisen about the goats we had left 
at Onecheow the last year; the right of property in 
which was claimed by Toneoneo, on the pretence of 
that island’s being a dependency of his. ‘The friends 
of Teavee insisting on the right of possession, both 
parties prepared to maintain their pretensions by 
force; and a féw days before our arrival, a battle 
had been fought, in which Toneoneo had been 
worsted. ‘The consequence of this victory was likely 
to affect Toneoneo in a much deeper manner than 
by the mere loss of the objects in dispute; for the 
mother of Teavee having married a second husband, 
who was a chief of Atooi, and at the head of a pow- 
erful faction there, he thought that the present Op. 
portunity was not to be neglected, of driving Tone- 
oneo entirely out of the island, and of advancing his 
son-in-law to the government. I have already had 
occasion to mention, that the goats, which had in- 
creased to the number of six, and would probably in 
a few years have stocked all these islands, were 
destroyed in the contest. 
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On the 4th, the mother and sister of the young 
prince and his father-in-law, with many other chiefs 
of that party, came on board the Resolution, and 
made several curious and valuable presents to Capt. 
Clerke. Amongst the former, were some fish- 
hooks, which they assured us were made of the bones 
of our old friend Terreeoboo’s father, who had been 
killed in an unsuccessful descent upon the island of 
Woahoo ; and a fly-flap, presented to him by the 
prince’s sister, the handle of which was a human 
bone, that had been given her as a trophy by her 
father-in-law. Young Teavee was not of the com. 
pany, being engaged, as we were told, in perform. 
ing some religious ceremonies, in consequence of the 
victory he had obtained, which were to last twenty 
days. 

This and the two following days were employed 
on shore, in completing the Discovery’s water; and 
the carpenters were busy on board, in caulking the 
ships, and in making other preparations for our next 
cruise. The natives desisted from giving us any 
further disturbance; and we procured from them a 
plentiful supply of pork and vegetables. 

At this time, an Indian brought a piece ofiron on 
board the Discovery, to be fashioned into the shape 
of a pahooah. It was carefully examined both by, 
the officers.and men, and appeared to be the bolt of 
some large ship-timbers. ‘hey were not able to 
discover to what nation it belonged; but from the 
pale colour * of the iron, and its not corresponding 
in shape to our bolts, they concluded that it cer- 
tainly was not English. ‘his led them to make a 
strict inquiry of the native, when and where he got 
it; and, if they comprehended him right, it had been 
taken out of a piece of timber, larger than the cable 


* It was evident, that the iron we found in possession of the 
natives at Nootka Sound, and which was mostly made inte 
knives, was of a much paler sort than ours, 
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bit, te which he pointed. ‘This piece of weod, they 
farther understeed from him, to have been driven 
upon their island, since we were here in Janu. 
ary 1778. 

On the 7th, we were surprized with a visit from 
Toneoneo. When he heard the dowager princess 
was in the ship, it was with great dificulty we could 
prevail on him te come on board, not from any ap- 
prehension that he appeared to entertain of his 
safety, but from an unwillingness to see her. ‘Their 
meeting was with sulky and lowering looks on beth 
sides. He staid but a short time, and seemed much 
dejected ; but we remarked, with some surprise, that 
the women, both at his coming and going away; 
prostrated themselves before him; and that he was 
treated by all the natives on board with the respect 
usually paid to those of his rank. Indeed, H must 
appear somewhat extraordinary, that a person who | 
was at this. time in a state of actual hostility with 
‘Teavee’s party, and was even prepared for anether 
battle, should trust himself almost alone within the 
power of his enemies. It is therefore to be observed, 
that the civil dissentions, which are very frequent 
threughout all the Seuth Sea Islands, seem to be 
carried on without much acrimony or bleodshed; 
and that the deposed governor still continues te enjoy 
the rank of an Hree, and is left to make use of suck 
means as may arise for the regaining his lest conse. 
quence. ut I shall have occasion to speak more 
particularly on this subject in the next chapter; 
in which the best account will be given, which we 
were able to collect, of the political state of those 
countries. 

On the 8th, at nine in the morning, we weighed, 
and sailed toward Oneehcow 3 and at three in the 
afternoon anchored in twenty fathoms water, nearly 
on the same spot.as in the year 1778. We moored 
with the other anchor in twenty-six fathoms water. 
he high bluff, on the south end of the island, bore 
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east south east; the north point of the road, north 
half east; and a bluff head to the south of it, north 
east by north. During the night, we had a strong 
gale from the eastward ; and, in the morniag of the 
9th, found the ship had driven a whole cable’s 
length, and brought both anchors almost ahead. 
We shortened in the best bower cable; but the 
wind blowing too fresh to unmoor, we were obliged 
to remain this and the two following days with the 
anchors still ahead. ty 

On -the 12th, the weather being moderate, the 
master was sent to the north west side of the island, 
to look fora more convenient place for anchoring. 
He returned in the evening, having found, close 
round the west point of the road where we now lay, 
which is also the westernmost point of the island, a 
fine bay, with good anchorage, in cightcen fathoms 
water, a clear sandy bottom, not a mile from the 
beach, on which the surf beats, but not so as to hin- 
der landing. The direction of the points of the bay 
were north by east, and south by west; and, in that 
line, the soundings seven, eight, and nine fathoms. 
On the north side of the bay was a small village; 
and a quarter of a mile to the eastward were four 
small wells of good water; the road to them level, 
and fit for rolling casks. Mr. Bligh went afterward 
so far to the north as to satisfy himself, that Oree- 
houa was a separate island from Onceheow ; and 
that there was a passage between them, which before 
we only conjectured to exist. 

In the afternoon we hoisted in all the boats, and 
made ready for going to sea in the morning. 
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CHAP. VI. 


General Account of the Sandwich Islands.—Their 
Number, Names, and Situation. —Ownyuer.— 
Its Extent, and Division into Districts. —Account 
of éts Coasts, and the adjacent Country.—Vol- 
canic Appesrances.— Snowy Mountains. — 2 sieir 
fleight determined.— Account of a Journey inte 
the intertor Parts of the Country.—Mowez.— 
Tanoorowa.— Mororor.—Ranart.— Woanoo. 
—Atoor. — Onuritzrow.— OreeHoua.—T ailoo- 
RA. — Climate. — Winds.—Currents.— Tides. — 
Animals and Vegetables.—Astronomical Obser- 
VALLONS. 


As we are now about to take our final leave of 
the Sandwich Islands, it will not be improper to in- 
(reduce here some general account of their situation 
and natural history, and of the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants. 

This subject has indeed been, in some measure, 
preoccupied by persons far more capable of doing 
it justice than I can pretend to be. Had Captain 
Cook and Mr. Anderson lived to avail themselves of 
the advantages which we enjoyed by a return to 
these islands, it cannot be questioned, that the pub- 
fic would have derived much additional information 
from the skill and diligence of two such accurate 
observers. ‘The reader will therefore lament with 
me our common misfortune, which hath deprived him 
of the labours of such superior abilities, and imposed 
on me the task of presenting him with the best sup- 
plementary account the various duties of my station 
permitted me to furnish. 

The group consists of eleven islands, extending in 
Jatitude from 18° 54’ to 22° 15/ north; and in lon- 
gitude from 199° 36’ to 205° 06/ east. They are 
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called by the natives, 1. Owhyhee. 2 Mowee. 
3. Ranai, or Oranai. 4. Morotinnee, or Moro- 
kinnee. 5. Kahowrowee, or Tahoorowa. 6. Mo- 
rotoi, or Morokoi. 7. Woahoo, or Oahco. 8. 
Atooi, Atowi, or Towi, and sometimes Kowi.* 
9. Neeheechow, or Oneeheow. 10. Oreehoua, or 
Reehoua; and, 11. Tahoora; and are all inhabited, 
excepting Morotinnee and Tahoora. Besides the 
islands above enumerated, we were told by the In- 
dians, that there is another called Modoopapapa, t+ or 
Komodoopapapa, lying to the west south west of 
Tahoora, which is low and sandy, and visited only for 
the purpose of catching turtle and sea-fowl ; and, as 
TE could never learn that they knew of any others, it 
is probable that none exist in their neighbourhood. 

They were named by Captain Cook the Sandwich 
fslands, in honour of the Hart oF SANDWICH, 
under whose administration he had enriched geo- 
graphy with so many splendid and important dis~ 
coveries 3 a tribute justly due to that noble person 
for the liberal support these voyages derived from 
his power, in whatever could extend their utility, or 
promote their success; for the zeal with which he 
seconded the views of that great navigator; and, if 
I may be allowed to add the voice of private grati- 
tude, for the generous protection, which, since the 
death of their unfortunate commander, he has af- 
forded all the officers that served under him. 

Owhyhee, the casternmost, and by much the 
largest of these islands, is of a triangular shape, and 
nearly equilateral. ‘The angular points make the 
north, east, and south extremities, of which the 
northern is in latitude 20° 17’ north, longitude 
904° 02 east: the eastern in latitude 19° 34/ north, 


* It isto be observed, that among the windward islands, the 
k is used instead of the t, as Morokoi instead of Moratoi, &c. 

+ Modoo signifies island; pepapa, flat, This island 1s celled 
Tammatapappa, by Captain Cook, 
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longitude 205° 06’ east: and the southern extremity 
in latitude 18° 54’ north, longitude 204° 15/ east. 
Its greatest length, which lies in a direction nearly 
north and south, is 28} leagues; its breadth is 24 
leagues; and it is about 255 geographical, or 293 
inglish miles in circumference. The whole island is 
divided into six large districts; Amakooaand Ahcedoe, 
which lie en the north east side; Apoona and Kaoo 
on the south east; Akona and Koaarra on the west. 

The districts of Amakooa and Ahecdoo are sepa- 
rated by a mountain called Mounah Kaah (or the 
mountain Kaah), which rises in three peaks, perpe- 
tually covered with snow, and may be clearly seen 
at 40 leagues distance. 

To the north of this mountain the coast consists of 
high and abrupt cliffs, down which fall many beau- 
tiful cascades of water. We were once flattered 
with the hopes of meeting with a harbour round a 
bluff head, in latitude 20° 10/ north, and longitude 
204° 26’ east: but, on doubling the point, ané 
standing close in, we found it connected by a low 
valley, with another high head to the north west. _ 
The country rises inland with a gentle ascent, is in- 
tersected by deep narrow glens, or rather chasms, 
and appeared to be well cultivated and sprinkled over 
with a number of villages. The snowy mountain is 
very steep, and the lower part of it covered with 
wood. 

The coast of Aheedo, which lies to the south of 
Mouna Kaah, is of a moderate height, and the inte. 
rior parts appear more even than the country to the 
north west, and less broken by ravines. Off these 
two districts we cruised for almost a month; and, 
whenever our distance from shore would permit it, 
were sure of being surrounded hy canoes laden with 
all kinds of refreshments. Wehad frequently a very 
heavy sea, and great swell on this side of the island ; 
and as we had no soundings, and could observe much 
foul ground off the shore, we never approached 
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nearer the land than two or three leagues, excepting 
on the occasion already mentioned. 

The coast to the north east of Apoona, which 
forms the eastern extremity of the island, is low and 
flat; the acclivity of the inland partsis very gradual, 
and the whole country covered with cocoa-nut and 
bread-fruit trees. ‘This, as far as we could judge, is 
the finest part of the island, and we were afterward 
told that the king had a place of residence here. 
At the south west extremity the hills rise abruptly 
from the sea side, leaving but a narrow border of 
low ground toward the beach. We were pretty 
near the shore at this part of the island, and found 
the sides of the hills covered with a fine verdure ; 
but the country seemed to be very thinly inhabited. 
On doubling the east point of the island, we came 
in sight of another snowy mountain, called Mouna 
Roa (or the extensive mountain), which contirued to 
be a very conspicuous object all the while we were 
sailing along the south east side. It is flat at the 
top, making what is called by mariners table-land : 
the summit was constantly buried in snow, and we 
once saw its sides also slightly covered for a consi- 
derable way down; but the greatest part of this dis~ 
appeared again in a few days. . 

According to the tropical line of snow, as deter- 
mined by Mr. Condamine, from observations taken 
on the Cordilleras, this mountain must be at least 
16,020 feet high, which exceeds the height of the 
Pico de Teyde, or Peak of Teneriffe, by 724 feet, 
according to Dr. Heberden’s computation, or 3,680, 
according to that of the Chevalier de Borda. The 
peaks of Mouna Kaah appeared to be about half a 
mile high; and as they are entircly covered with 
snow, the altitude of their summits cannot be less 
than 18,400 feet. But itis probable that both these 
mountains may be considerably higher. For in in- 
sular situations, the effects of the warm sea air must 
necessarily remove the line of snow in equal latitudes, 
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to a greater height than where the atmosphere is 
chilled on all sides by an immense tract of perpe- 
tual snow. 

The coast of Kaoo presents a prospect of the most 
horrid and dreary kind: the whole country appear. 
ing to have undergone a total change from the cflects 
of some dreadful convulsion. The ground is every 
where covered with cinders, and intersected in many 
places with black streaks, which seem to mark the 
course of a lava that has flowed, not many ages back, 
from the mountain Roa to the shore. ‘The southern 
promontory looks like the mere dregs of a volcano. 
The projecting head-land is composed of broken and 
craggy rocks, piled irregularly on one another, and 
terminating in sharp points. 

Notwithstanding the dismal aspect of this part of 
_ the island, there are many villages scattered over it, 
and it certainly is much more populous than the 
' verdant mountains of Apoona. Nor is this circum- 
stance hard to be accounted for. As these islanders 
have no cattle, they have consequently no use for 
pasturage, and therefore naturally prefer such ground 
as either lies more convenient for fishing, or is best 
suited to the cultivation of yams and plantains. 


Now amidst these ruins, there are many patches of 


rich soil, which are carefully laid out in plantations, 
and the neighbouring sea abounds with a variety of 
most excellent fish, with which, as well as with other 
provisions, we were always plentifully supplied. 
OF this part of the coast we could find no ground, at 
less than a cable’s length from. the shore, with a 
hundred and sixty fathoms of line, excepting in a 
small bight to the eastward of the south point, whene 
we had regular soundings of fifty and hfty-eight 
fathoms over a bottom of fine sand. Before we pre- 
ceed to the western districts, it may he necessary to 
remark, that the whole east side of the island, from 
the northern to the southern extremity, does not 
afford the smallest harbour or shelter for shipping. 


~ 
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. The south west parts of Akona are in the same 
state with the adjoining district. of Kaoo; but 
farther to the north, the country has been cultivated 
_with great pains, and is extremely populous. 

- In this part of the island is situated Karakakooa. 
Bay, which has been already described. Along the 
coast nothing is seen but large masses of slag, and 
the fragments of black scorched rocks ; behind which, 
the ground rises gradually for about two miles and a 
half, and appears to have been formerly covered with 
Toose burnt stones. ‘These the natives have taken 
the pains of clearing away, frequently to the depth 
of three feet and apward:: which labour, great as it 
is, the fertility of the soil amply repays. Here in 
a rich ashy mould, they cultivate sweet potatoes and 
the cloth-plant. The fields are enclosed with stone. 
fences, and are interspersed with groves of cocoa. 
mut trees. On the rising ground beyond these, the 
bread-fruit trees are planted, and flourish with the 
greatest luxuriance. 

Koaara extends from the westernmost point to the 
northern extremity of the island; the whole coast 
between them forming an extensive bay, called Toe- 
yah-yah, which is bounded to the north by two very 
conspicuous hills. Toward the bottom of this bay 
there is foul corally ground, extending upward of 
a mile from the shore, without which the soundings 
are regular, with good anchorage, in twenty fathoms. 
The country, as far as the eye could reach, seemed 
Fruitful and well inhabited, the soil being in appear- 
ance of the same kind with the district of Kaoo; 
but no fresh water is to be got here. 

I have hitherto confined myself to the coasts of 
this island, and the adjacent country, which is all 
that I had an opportunity of being acquainted with 
from my own observation. The only account I can 
give of the interior parts, is from the information I 
obtained froma party, who set out on the afternoon 
of the 26th of January, on an expedition up the 
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country, with an intention of penetrating as far as 
they could; and principally of reaching, if possible, 
the snowy mountains. 

Having procured two natives to serve them as 
guides, they left the village about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, directing their course a little to the south- 
ward of the east. ‘To the distance of three or four 
miles from the bay, they found the country as before 
described; the hills afterward rose with a more 
sudden ascent, which brought them to the extensive 
plantations that terminate the view of the country, 
as seen from the ships. 

These plantations consist of the tarrow * or eddy 
root, and the sweet potatoe, with plants of the cloth 
tree, neatly set out inrows. ‘The walls that separate 
them are made of the loose burnt stones, which are 
got in clearing the ground; and being entirely con- 
cealed by sugar-canes, planted close on each side, 
make the most beautiful fences that can be conceived. 
The party stopped for the night at the second hut 
they found amongst the plantations, where they 
judged themselves to be about six or seven miles 
from the ships. They described the prospect from 
this spot as very delightful; they saw the ships in 
the bay before them; to the left a continued range 
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* Both the sweet potatoes, and the tarrow, are here planted 
four feet from each other: the former was earthed up almost to 
the top of the stalk, with about half a bushel of light mould; 
the latter is left bare to the root, and the mould round it is 
miade in the form of a basin, in order to hold the rain-water, as 
this root requires a certain degree of moisture. It has been 
before observed, that the tarrow at the Friendly and Society 
islands was always planted in low and moist situations, and 
generally where there was the convenience of a rivulet to flood 
it, Lt was imagined that this mode of culture was absolutely 
necessary; but we now found, that with the precaution above 
mentioned, it succeeds equally well in a drier situation: 
indeed, we all remarked, that the tarrew of the Sandwich 
Islands is the best we had ever tasted. he plantains are not 
admitted in these plantations, but grow amongst the bread 
fruit trees. 
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of villages, interspersed with groves of cocoa-nut 
trees, spreading along the sea shore; a thick wood 
stretching out of sight behind them ; and to the right 
an extent of ground, laid out in regular and well 
cultivated plantations, as far as the eye could reach. 

Near this spot, at a distance from any other 
dwelling, the natives pointed out to them the resi- 
dence of a hermit, who, they said, had formerly 
been a great chief and warrior, but had long ago 
quitted the shores of the island, and now never 
stirred from his cottage. ‘They prostrated them- 
selves as they approached him, and afterward pre- 
sented to him a part of such provisions as they had 
brought with them. His behaviour was easy and 
cheerful; he scarce shewed any marks of astonish- 
ment at the sight of our people, and though pressed 
to accept some of our curiosities, he declined the 
ofier, and soon withdrew to his cottage. He was 
described as by far the oldest person any of the party 
had ever seen, and judged to be, by those who 
computed his age at the lowest, upward of 100 
years old, | 

As our people had imagined the mountain not to 
be more than ten or twelve miles from the bay, and 
consequently that they should reach it with ease 
early the next morning, an error into which its 
great height had probably led them, they were now 
much surprized to find the distance scarce percep- 
tibly diminished. This circumstance, together with 
the uninhabited state of the country they were going 
to enter, made it necessary to procure a supply of 
provisions; and for that purpose they despatched 
one of their guides back to the village. Whilst they 
were waiting his return, they were joined by some 
of Kaoo’s servants, whom that benevolent old man 
had sent after him, as soon as he heard of their 
journey, laden with refreshments, and authorized, 
as their route lay through his grounds, to demand 
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and take away whatever they might have occasion 
for. 

Our travellers were much astonished to find the 
cold here so intense; but having no thermometer 
with them, could judge of it only by their feelings ; 
which, from the warm atmosphere they had left, must 
have been a very fallacious measure. They found 
it, however, so cold, that they could get but little 
sleep, and the natives none at all; both parties 
being disturbed, the whole night, by continued 
coughing. As they could not, at this time, . be at 
any very considerable height, the distance from the 
sea being only six or seven miles, and. part of the 
road on a very moderate ascent, this extraordinary 
degree of cold must be ascribed to the easterly wind 
blowing fresh over the snowy mountains. 

Karly on the 27th they set out again, and filled 
their calibashes at an excellent well about half a mile 
from their hut. Having passed the plantations, they 
came to a thick wood, which they entered by a path 
made for the convenience of the natives, who go 
thither to fetch the wild or horse-plantain, and to 
catch birds. ‘Their progress now became very slow, 
and attended with much labour; the ground being 
either swampy, or covered with Jarge stones ; the 
path narrow, and frequently interrupted by trees 
lying across it, which it was necessary to climb over, 
the thickness of the underwood on both sides, 
making it impossible to pass round them. In these 
woods they observed, at small distances, pieces of 
white cloth fixed on poles, which they supposed to 
be land-marks for the division of property, as they 
only met with them where the wild plaintains grew. 
The trees, which are of the same kind with those we 
called the spice-tree at Ne Holland, were lofty 
and straight, and from two to four feet in circum. 
ference. 


After they had advanced about ten miles in the’ 
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wood, they had the mortification to find themselves, 
on a sudden, within sight of the sea, and at no 
great distance fromit; the path having turned im- 
perceptibly to the southward, and carried them to 
the right of the mountain, which it was their object 
to reach. Their disappointment was greatly in- 
creased by the uncertainty they were now under of 
its true bearings, since they could not, at this time, 
get a view of it from the top of the highest trees. 
They, therefore, found themselves obliged to walk 
back six or seven miles to an unoccupied hut, where 
they had left three of the natives and two of their 
own people, with the small stock that remained of 
their provisions. Here they spent the second night ; 
and the air was so very sharp, and so little to the 
liking of their guides, that, by the morning, they 
had all departed, except one. 

The want of previsions now making it necessary 
to return to some of the cultivated parts of the 
island, they quitted the wood by the same path they 
had entered it; and, on their arrival at the planta- 
tions, were surrounded by the natives, of whom 
they purchased a fresh stock uf necessaries ; and pre- 
vailed upon two of them to supply the place of the 
guides that were gone away. Jlaving obtained the 
best information in their power, with regard to the 
direction of their road, the party, being now nine 
in number, marched along the skirts of the wood 
for six or seven miles, and then entered it again by 
a path that bere to the eastward. For the first three 
miles they passed through a forest of lofty spice- 
trees, growing on.a strong rich loam; at the back 
of which they found an equal extent of low shrub- 
by trees, with much thick underwood, on a 
bottom of loose burnt stones. ‘This led them toa 
second forest of spice-trees, and the same rich brown 
soil, which was again succeeded by a barren ridge 
of the same nature with the former. ‘This alternate 
succession may, perhaps, afford matter of curious 
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speculation to naturalists. The only additional cir. 
- cumstance I could learn relating to it was, that these 
ridges appeared, as far as they could be seen, to run 
in directions parallel to the sea-shore, and to have 
Mouna Roa for their centre. 

In passing through the woods they found many 
canoes half-finished, and here and there a huts 
but saw none of the inhabitants. Having penetrated 
near three miles into the second wood, they came to 
two huts, where they stopped, exceedingly fatigued 
with the day’s journey, having walked not less than 
twenty miles, according to their own computation. 
As they had met with no springs, from the time they 
left the plantation-ground, and began to suffer much . 
from the violence of their thirst, they were obliged, 
before the night came on, to separate into parties, 
and go in search of water; and, at last, found 
some left by rain in the bottom of an unfinished 
canoe, which, though of the colour of red wine, 
was to them no unwelcome discovery. In the night, 
the cold was still more intense than they had found 
it before ; and though they had wrapped themselves 
up in mats and cloths of the country, and kept a 
large fire between the two huts, they could yet sleep 
but very little, and were obliged to walk about the 
greatest part of the night. ‘Their elevation was now 
probably pretty considerable, as the ground on 
which they had travelled had been generally on the 
ascent. 

On the 29th, at day-break, they set out, intending 
to make their last and utmost effort to reach the 
snowy mountain; but their spirits were much de- 
pressed, when they found they had expended the 
miserable pittance of water they had found the night 
before. The path, which extended no farther than 
where canoes had been built, was now at an end ; 
and they were therefore obliged to make their way 
as well as they could; every now and then climbing 
up into the highest trees, to explore the country 
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round. At eleven o’clock, they came toar.dge of 
burnt stones, from the top of which they saw the 
snowy mountain, appearing to be about twelve or 
fourteen miles from them. 

It was here deliberated, whether they should pro- 
ceed any further, or rest satisfied with the view they 
now had of MounaRao. ‘The road, ever since the 
path ceased, had become exceedingly fatiguing ; and 
every step they advanced was growing still more so. 
The deep chinks, with which the ground was every 
where broken, being slightly covered with moss, 
made them stumble at almost every step ; and the in- 
termediate space was a surface of loose burnt stones, 
which broke under their feet like potsherds. ‘They 
threw stones into several of these chinks, which, by 
the noise they made, scemed to fall to a consider. 
able depth, and the ground sounded hollow under 
‘their feet. Besides these discouraging circumstances, 
they found their guides so averse to going on, that 
they believed, whatever their own determinations 
might have been, they could not have prevailed on 
them to remain out another night. They therefore 
at last agreed to return to the ships, after taking a 
view of the country, from the highest trees which 
the place afforded. From this elevation they saw 
themselves surrounded, on all sides, with wood ; 
toward the sea, they could not distinguish, in the 
horizon, the sky from the water ; and between them 
and the snowy mountain, was a valley about seven 
or eight miles broad, above which the mountain ap- 
_ peared only as a hill of a moderate size. 

They rested this night at a hut in the second 
wood, and, on the 30th, before noon, they had got 
clear of the first, and found themselves about nine 
miles to the north east of the ships, toward which 
they directed their march through the plantations. 
As they passed along, they did not observe a single 
spot of ground that was capable of improvement 
‘left unplanted ; and indeed it appearcd, from their 
. K 3 
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account, hardly possible for the country to be cul. 
tivated to greater advantage for the purposes of the 
inhabitants, or made to yield them a larger supply 
of necessaries for their subsistence. They were sur- 
prized to meet with several fields of hay; and, on 
inquiring to what uses it was applied, were told, it 
was designed to cover the young tarrow grounds, in 
order to preserve them from being scorched by the 
sun. They saw afew scattered huts amongst the 
plantations, which served for occasional shelter to 
the labourers; but no villages at a greater distance 
than four or five miles from the sea. Near one of 
them, about four miles: from the bay, they found a 
cave, forty fathoms Jong, three broad, and of the 
same height. It was open at both ends; the sides 
were fluted, as if wrought with a chisel, and the | 
surface glazed over, probably by the action of fire. 

Having given this account of the most material 
circumstances that occurred on the expedition to the 
snowy mountain, I shall now return to the other 
islands that remain to be described. 

The island next in size and nearest in situation to 
Owhyhee, is Mower; which lies at the distance of 
eight leagues north north west from the former, and 
is one hundred and forty geographical miles in cir- 
cumference. <A low isthmus divides it into two cir. 
cular peninsulas, of which that to the east is called 
Whamadooa, and is double the size of the western 
peninsula called Owhyrookoo. ‘The mountains in 
both rise toan exceeding great height, having been 
seen by us at the distance of upward of thirty 
leagues. The northern shores, like those of Owhy- 
hee, afford no soundings; and the country presents 
the same appearance of verdure and fertility. To 
the south east, between this and the adjacent isles, 
we had regular depths with a hundred and fity 
fathoms, with a sandy bottom. [From the west 
point, which is low, runs a shoal, stretching out 
toward Ranai, to a considerable distance; and to 
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he southward of this is a fine spacious bay, with 
sandy beach, shaded with cocoa-nut trees. It is 
probable that good anchorage might be found here, 
with shelter from the prevailing winds, and that the 
beach affords a convenient place for landing. The 
country behind presents a most romantic appear- 
ance. The hills rise almost perpendicularly, ina 
great variety of peaked forms ; and their steep sides, 
and the deep chasms between them, are covered with 
trees, amongst which those of the bread-fruit were 
observed particularly to abound. The tops of these 
hills are entirely bare, and of a reddish brown co- 
Jour. We wereinformed by the natives that there 
is a harbour to the southward of the east point, 
which they affirmed to be superior to that of Kara- 
kakooa; and we were also told that, on the north 
west side, there was another harbour, called Kee- 
pookeepoo. 

- Tahoorowa is a small island lying off the south 
west part of Mowee, from which it is distant three 
leagues. This island is destitute of wood, and the 
soil seems to be sandy and barren. Between ‘Tahow- 
rowa and Mowee lies the small uninhabited island 
Morrotinnee. . 

Morotoi is only two leagues and a half from 
Mowee to the west north west. The south western 
coast, which was the only part near which we ape 
proached, is very low; but the land rises backward. . 
to a considerable height; and, at the distance from 
which we saw it, appeared to be entirely without 
wood. Its produce, we were told, consists chieily 
of yams. It may, probably, have fresh water, and, 
on the south and west sides, the coast forms several 
bays, that promise good shelter from the trade 
winds. : 

Ranaiis about three leagues distant from Mowee 
and Morotoi, and lies to the south west of the pas- 
sage between these islands. ‘The country to the 
south is high and craggy ; but the other parts of the 
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island had a better aspect, and appeared to be well 
inhabited. We were told that it produces very few 
plantains and bread-fruit trees 5 but that it abounds 
in roots, suchas yams, sweet potatoes, and tarrow. 

Woahoo lies to the north west of Morotoi, at the 
distance of about seven leagues. As far as wecould 
judge, from the appearance of the north east and 
north west parts (for we saw nothing of the southern 
side), it is by far the finest island of the whole group. 
Nothing can exceed the verdure of the hills, the 
variety of wood and lawn, and rich cultivated val- 
lies, which the whole face of the country displayed. 
Having already given a description of the bay, 
formed by the north and west extremities, in which 
we came to an anchor, I have only to observe, that 
in the bight of the bay, to the south of the anchor- 
ing-place, we found rocky foul ground, two miles 
from the shore. Should the ground tackling of a 
ship be weak, and the wind blow strong from the 
north, to which quarter the road is entirely open, 
this circumstance might be attended with some dan- 
ger ; but with good cables there would be little risk, 
as the ground from the anchoring-place, which is 
opposite to the valley through which the river runs 
to the north point, is a fine sand. 

Atooi lies to the north west of Woahoo, and is 
‘distant from it about twenty five leagues. The face 
of the country, to the north east and north west, is 
broken and ragged ; but to the south it is more even; 
the hills rise with a gentle slope from the sea-side, 
and, atsome distance back, are covered with wood. 
[ts productions are the same with those of the other 
islands; but the inhabitants far surpass all the 
neighbouring islanders in the management of their 
plantations. In the low grounds, adjoiuing to the 
bay where we lay at anchor, these plantations were 
divided by deep and regular ditches ; the fences were 
made with a neatness approaching to elegance, and 
the roads through them were thrown up and finished 
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in amanner that would have done credit to any 
European engineer. 

Onecheow lies five leagues to the westward of 
Atooi. The eastern coast is high, and rises abruptly 
from the sea, but the rest of the island consists of 
low ground ; excepting a round bluff head on the 
south east point. It produces abundance of yams, 
and of the sweet root called Tec; but we got from 
it no other sort of previsions. 

Orechou and Tahoora aretwo small islands in the 
neighbourhood of Onecheow. The former is asingle 
high hummock, joined by a reef of coral rocks to 
the northern extremity of Oneeheow. The latter 
lies to the south west, and is uninhabited. 

The climate of the Sandwich islands differs very 
little from that of the West India islands, which lie 
in the same latitude. Upon the whole, perhaps, it 
may be rather more temperate. The thermometer, 
on shore in Karakakooa bay, never rose higher than 
88°, and that but one day; its mean height at noon 
was 83°. In Wymoa Bay, its mean height at noon 
was 76°, and when out at sea 75°. The mean 
height of the thermometer at noon, in Jamaica, is 
‘about 86°, at sea 80”. 

Whether they be subject to the same violent winds 
and hurricanes, we could not discover, as we were 
not there in any of the stormy months. However, 
as the natives gave us no positive testimony of the 
fact, and no traces of their effects were any where 
visible, it is probable that, in this respect, .they re- 
semble the Society and Friendly Islands, which are, 
ina great measure, free from these dreadful visi- 
tations. 

During the four winter months that we remained 
amongst these islands, there was more rain, espe- 
cially in the interior parts, than usually falls during 
the dry season in the islands of the West Indies. 
We generally saw clouds collecting round the tops 
of the hills, and producing rain to leeward; but 
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after they are separated from the land by the wind, 
they disperse and are lost, and others succeed in 
their place. This happened daily at Owhyhee: 
the mountainous parts being generally enveloped 
in a cloud; successive showers falling in the in- 
Jand country, with fine weather, and a clear sky at 
the sea-shore. ; 

The winds in general were from east south east 
to north east; though they sometimes varied a few 
points each way to the north and south; but these 
were light, and of short duration. In the harbour 
of Karakakooa, we hada constant land and sea- 
breeze every day and night. _ 

The currents seemed very uncertain, sometimes 
setting to windward, and at other times to leeward, 
without any regularity. They did not appear to be 
governed by the winds, nor any other cause that I 
can assign ; they frequently set to windward against 
a fresh breeze. 

The tides are very regular, flowing and ebbing 
six hours each. The flood comes from the eastward ; 
and it is high water, at the full and change of the 
moon, forty-five minutes past three, apparent time. 
Their greatest rise is two feet seven inches ; and we 
always observed the water to be four inches higher 
when the moon was above the horizon, than when it 
was below. 

The quadrupeds in these, as in all the other 
islands that have been discovered in the South sea, 
are confined to three sorts, dogs, hogs, and rats. 
The dogs are of the same species with those of Ota- 
heite, having short crooked legs, long backs, and 
pricked ears. I did not observe any variety in them, 
except in their skins; some having long and rough 
hair, and others being quite smooth. ‘They are . 
about the size of a common turnspit, exceedingly 
sluggish in their nature; though perhaps this may be 
more owing to the manner in which they are treated, 
than to any natural disposition in them. ‘hey are 
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in general fed and left to herd with the hogs; and I 
do not recollect one instance in which a dog was 
made a companion in the manner.we do in Europe. » 
Indeed the custom of eating them is an inseparable 
bar to their admission into society ; and, as there 
are neither beasts of prey in the island, nor objects 
of chase, itis probable that the social qualities of 
the dog, its fidelity, attachment, and sagacity, will 
remain unknown to the natives. 

~The number of dogs in these islands did not ap- 
pear to be nearly equal, in proportion, to those in 
Otaheite. Buton the other hand, they abound much 
more in hogs; and the breed is of a larger and 
weightier kind. The supply of provisions of this 
kind which we got from them was really astonish- 
ing. Wewere near four months, either cruising off 
the coast, or in harbour at Owhyhee. During all 
this time, a large allowance of fresh pork was con- 
stantly served to both crews; so that our consump- 
tion was computed at about sixty puncheons of five 
hundred weight each. Lesides this, and the incre. 
dible waste which, in the midst of such plenty, was 
not to be guarded against, sixty puncheons more 
were salted for sea store. ‘The greatest part of this 
supply was drawn from the island of Owhyhce alone, 
and yet we could not perceive that it was at all 
drained, or even that the abundance had any way 
decreased. 

The birds of these islands are as beautiful as any 
we have-seen during the voyage, and are numerous, 
though not various. There are four, which seem to 
belong to the frochili, or honey-suckers of Linnzus ; 
one of which is something larger than a bullfinch, 
its colour isa fine glossy black, the rump, vent, and 
thighs a deep yellow. It is called by the natives 
hoohoo. Another is of an exceedingly bright scarlet 
colour; the wings black, and edged with white, and 
the tail black; its native name is eceeve. A third, 
which seems to be either a young bird, or a variety 
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of the foregoing, is variegated with red, brown, 
and yellow. ‘The fourth is entirely green, with a 
tinge of yellow, and is called akaiearooa. ‘There 
is a species of thrush, with a grey breast, and a 
smal] bird of the flycatcher kind ; a rail, with very 
short wings.and no tail, which, on that account, 
we named rallus ecaudatus. Ravens are found here, 
but they are very scarce; their colour is dark 
brown, inclining to biack, and their note is dif- 
ferent from ns Rigropeaa. Here are two small 
birds, both of one genus, that are very common ; 
one is red, and generally secn about the cocoa-nut 
trees, particularly when they are in flower, from 
whence it seems to derive great part of its subsist- 
ence; the other is green; the tongues of both are 
long and ciliated, or fringed at the tip. A bird with 
a yellow head, ‘aiihichs how the structure of its 
beak, we called a parroquet, is likewise very 
common. It however by no means belongs to that 
tribe, but greatly resembles the lexta flavicans, or 
yellowish cross-bill of Linnzus, 

Here are also owls, plovers of two sorts, one 
very like the whistling plover of Europe; a large 
white pigeon ; a bird with a long tail, whose colour 
is black, the vent and feathers under the wing 
(which is much longer than is usually seen in the ge. - 
nerality of birds, except the birds of paradise) are 
rellow, and the common water or darker hen. 

Their vegetable productions are nearly the same 
with the rest of the South-sea islands. Jf have be- 
fore mentioned that the ¢arrow root is much supe. 
rior to any we had before tasted, and that we attri- 
buted this exceilence to the dry method of cultivat- 
ing it. ‘The bread-fruit trees thrive here, not in 
such abundance, but produce double the quantity 
of fruit they do on the rich plains of Otaheite. The 
trees are nearly of the same height, but the branches 
begin to strike out from the trunk much lower, and 
with greater luxuriance, Their sugar-canes are also 
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ef avery unusual size. One of them was brought 
to us at Atooi, measuring eleven inches and’ a 
quarter in circumference, and having fourteen feet 
eatable. 

At Oneeheow they brought us several large roots 
of a brown colour, shaped like a yam, and from 
six to ten pounds in weight. ‘The juice, which it 
yields in great abundance, is very swect, and of a 
_ pleasant taste, and was found to be an excellent sub- 
stitute for sugar. The natives are very fond of it, 
and use it as an article of their common diet; and 
our people also found it very palatable and whole- 
some. We could not learn to what species of plant 
it belonged, having never been able to procure the 
leaves; but it was supposed, by our botanists, to 
_be the root of some kind of fern, 

Agreeably to the practice of Captain Cook, I 
shall subjoin an abstract of the astronomical ob- 
servations which. were made at the observatory in 
Karakakooa Bay, for determining its latitude and 
longitude, and for finding the rate and error of the 
time-keeper. To these are subjoined the mean 
variation of the compass, the dip of the magnetic 
needle, and a table of the latitude and longitude of 
the Sandwich Islands. 


The latitude of the observatory, dedu- 
ced from meridiaw zenith distances of 
the sun, eleven starsto the south, and 
four stars to the north of the zenith - 19° 28’ 0” North. 
The longitude of the observatory, dedu- 
ced from 253 sets.of lunar observations ; 
each set consisting of six observed dis- | 
' tances of the moon from the sun, or 
stars; 14 of the above sets were only 
taken at the observatory,105 sets being 
taken whilst cruizing off Owhyhee, 
- and 134 sets when at Atooi and Onee- 
heow; all these being reduced to the 
observatory, by means of the time- . 
keeper - - 904 0 O East, 
The longitude of the eee ys by the 
time-k ceeper, on the 19th JSannary, 
VOL. Xe I, 
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1779, according to its rate, as found at 


Greenwich ° - . 214 7 15 East, 


The Jongitude of the observatory, by the 
time- keeper, on ‘the 19th January 
1779, according to its rate, corrected 
at different places, and last at Samga- 


noodha Harbour, in Oonalaschka - 203 387 22 East, 


The daily rate of the time-keeper losing 

on mean time, was 9”, 6; and en the 
2d February 1779, it was 14h 44’ 1" 
too slow for mean time. 

The variation of the compass, by azi- 
muths observed on shore with four dif- 
ferent conipasses - - 8° 

The variation of the compass, by azix 
muths, observed of board the Resolu- 
tion, with four different compasses - 7 

Dip of the north pole { Balanced needle } 40 
of the magnetic 
needle on shore, )Unbalanced or 
with plain needle J) 40 

Dip of the north pole ( Balanced needle } 41 

of the magnetic 
needle on hoard, Unbalanced i 
with ~~ “needle 40 


6 


OG 
32 


41 15 
50 0 


0. Fast, 
22 30 Hast, 


30 45 


0” East, 


A Table of the Lati'ude and Longitude of the Sandwich 


Islands. 

Latitude. 

The north point ~ gt Gerri y™ 

South point - ~ $8 A 

Owhyhee ‘) Hast sae = > 19 34 
. Karakakooa Bay - 49 - 3B 

East poimt “ ~- 30 50 

Mowee + South point - - 20 384 
: West pomt - - 20 9 54 

Morokinnee © - . ait - 2Q. 89 
Tahoorowa - - - 20 “38 
Ranai. South point - - 20 46 
Morotoi. West point - - 21° 20 
Woahoo, Anchoring-place - Qo” 43" 
Atooi. WymoaBay ° - oe GE ST 
Oneeieow. Anchoring-place - «¢ 21 50 
Oreeliotia Ha ie itis ch) eee w 22 2 
Tahoora * ° ° 21 43° 


204 
205 
204 
204 
203 
203 
205 


$208 
203 . 
202 


202° 
200 


+ 999 


199 
199 


Longitude’ 
204° 


2. 
15 
6 
0 
4 
48 
24 
33 


27 
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CHAP. VII.. 


General Account of the Sandwich Islands continued. 
— OF the Inkabitants.—-Their Origin. — Persons. 
—Pernicious Effects of the Ava.—Numbers.— 
Disposition and Manners.—Reasons for suppos- 
ing them noé Cannibals. —Dress and Ornaments. 
—Villages and Houses.—Fovd.—Occupations and 
Amusements. — Addicted to Gaming.— Their ex- 
traordinary Dexterity in Swinming.—Arts and 
Manufactures.—-Curious Specimens of their 
Sculpture.—-Kipparee, or Method of painting 
Cloth.-— Mats.-—-Fishing Hooks.—-Cordage.-— 
Salt Pans. —Warlike Instruments. . 


_ 'Tue inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands are un- 
doubtedly of the same race with those of New 
Zealand, the Society and Friendly Islands, Master 
Island, and the Marquesas; a race that possesses, 
without any intermixture, all the known lands be- 
tween the latitudes of 47° south, and 20° north, and 
between the longitudes of 184° and 260° east. This 
’ fact, which, extraordinary as itis, might be thought 
sufficiently. proved by the striking similarity of their 
manners and customs, and the general resemblance 
of their persons, is established, beyond all contro- 
yersy, by the absolute identity of their language. 

- From what continent they originally emigrated, 
and by what steps they have spread through so vast 
a space, those who are curious in disquisitions of 
this nature, may perhaps not find it very difficult to 
conjecture. It has been already observed, tbat they 
bear strong marks of affinity to some of the 
Indian tribes, that inhabit the Ladrones and 
Caroline islands; and the same aflipity may again 
be traced amongst the Battas and the Malays. 
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When these events happened is not so easy to ase 
certain ; it was probably not very lately, as they 
are extremely populous, and have no tradition of 
their own origin, but what is perfectly fabulous ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the unadulterated state 
of their general language, and the similarity which 
still prevails in their customs and manners, seem to 
indicate that it could not’ have been at any very 
distant period. 

The natives of these islands are in general above 
the middle size, and well made; they walk very 
gracefully, run nimbly, and are capable of bearing 
great fatigue; though, upon the whole, the men are 
somewhat inferior, in point of strength and activity, 
to the Friendly islanders, and the women less deli- 
cately limbed than those of Otaheite. Their com- 
plexion is rather darker than that of the Otahei- 
tcans, and they are not altogether so handséme a 3 
people. However, many of both sexes had fine 
Open countenances, and the women, in particular, 
had good eyes and teeth, and a sweetness and sensi- 
bility of look, which rendered them very engaging. 
Their hair is of a brownish black, and neither uni- 
formly straight, like that of the Indians of Ame- — 
Tica, nor uniformly curling, as amongst the African’ — 
negroes, but varying in this respect like the hair of 
Europeans. . One striking peculiarity in the features 
of every part of this great nat-on, I do not remem- 
ber to have’ seen any where mentioned ; which is, 
that even in the handsomest faces, there is always a 
fulness of the nostrils, without any flatness or 
spreading of the nose, that distinguishes them from 
Kuropeans. Itis not improbable that this may be 
the effect of their usual mode of salutation, which 
is performed by pressing the ends of their noses to- 
gether. ' 

The same superiority that is observable in the 
persons of the Erces, through all the other islands, 
is found also here. Those whom we saw were, 
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without exception, perfectly well formed ; whereas 
‘the lower sort, besides their general inferiority, are 
subject to all the variety of ake and figure that is 
seen in the populace of other countries. Instances 
of deformity are more frequent here than in any of 
the other islands. Whilst we were. cruising off 
Owhyhee, two dwarfs came on board, one an old 
man, four feet two inches high, but exactly pro- 
portioned, and the other a woman, nearly of the 
same height. We afterward saw three natives who 
were hump-backed, and a young man, born with- 
out hands or feet. Squinting is also very common 
amongst them ; and aman who, they said, had been 
born blind, was brought to us to be cured. Be- 
sides these particular imperfections, they are, in ge- 
neral, very subject to boils and ulcers, which we 
attributed to the great quantity of salt they eat with, 
their flesh and fish. The Erees are very free from 
these complaints; but many of them» suffer still 
more dreadful effects from the immoderate use of the 
ava. Those who were the most affected by it, had 
their bodies covered with a white scurf, their eyes 
red and inflamed, their limbs emaciated, the whole 
frame trembling and paralytic, accompanied with a 
disability to raise the head. Though this drug does 
not appear universally to shorten life, as was evi- 
dent from the cases of Terreeoboo, Kaoo, and 
some other chiets, who were very old men, yet it 
invariably brings on an early and decrepid old age. 
It is fortunate that the use of itis made one of the 
peculiar privileges of the chiefs. The young son of 
-Terrecoboo, who was about twelve years old, used, 
to boast of his being admitted to drink ava, and, 
shewed us, with great triumph, a small spot in his 
side that was growing scaly. 

There is something very singular in the history of 
this pernicious drug. When Captain Cook first vi- 
sited the Society Islands, it was very little known 
among them. Qn his second voyage, he found the 
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use of it very prevalent at Ulietea; but it had stil 
gained very little ground at Otaheite. When we 
were last there, the dreadful havoc it had made was 
beyond belief, insomuch that the captain scarce | 
knew many of his old acquaintances. At the ~ 
Friendly Islands, it is also constantly drunk by the 
chiefs, but so much diluted with water, that it does 
not appear to produce any bad effects. At Atooi 
also it is used with great moderation, and the chiefs — 
are, in consequence, a much finer set of men there 
than in any of the neighbouring islands. We re- 
marked that, by discontinuing the use of this root, 
the noxious effects of it soon wore off. Our good 
friends, Kaireekeea and old Kaoo, were persuaded 
by us to refrain from it, and they recovered amazingly 
during the short time we afterward remained in the 
island. | 

It may be thought extremely difficult to form any 
probable conjectures respecting the population of 
islands, with many parts of which we are but im- 
perfectly acquainted. There are, however, two cir- 
cumstances that take away much of this objection ; 
the first is, that the interior parts of the country 
are entirely uninhabited; so that, if the number of 
the inhabitants along the coast be known, the whole 
will be pretty accurately determined. The other is, 
that there are no towns of any considerable size, the 
habitations of the natives being pretty equally dis- 
persed in small villages round all their coasts. Itis 
on this ground that I shall venture at arough calcu. 
lation of the number of persons in. this group of 
islands. | 

The bay of Karakakooa, in Owhyhee, is three 
miles in extent, and contains four villages of about 

ighty houses each, upon an average, in all three 

hondred and twenty, besides a number of straggling 
houses, which may make the whole amount to three 
hundred and fifty. From the frequent opportuni. 
Hes T had of informing myself on this head, I am 
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convinced that six persons to a house is a very mo- 
-derate allowance ; so that, on this calculation, the 
country about the bay contains two thousand one 
hundred souls. To these may be added fifty fami- 
lies, or three hundred persons, which [ conceive to 
be nearly the number employed in the interior parts 
of the country amongst their plantations, making, 
in all, two thousand four hundred. If, therefore, 
this number be applied to ihe whole extent of the 
coast round the island, deducting a quarter for the 
uninhabited parts, it will be found to. contain one 
hundred and fifty thousand. By the same mode of 
calculation, the rest of the islands will be found to 
eontain the following numbers : 


Owhyhee .-....-- 2see« 150,000 
Moweecic. i442. 04 aay ces 65,400 
Weahoo..2..ssesete soe. 60,200 
ACO eae eae 54,000 
Monptotcg 2c ee coe 36,000 
Onecheow '. 2.46 2205. tees 10,000 
Mansiey eso toe iewe ee 20,400 
Oreehoua :...... ere 4,000 
Total of inhabitants .... 400,000 


I am pretty confident, that in this calculation I 
have not exceeded the truth in the total amount. If 
‘we compare the numbers supposed to be in Owhy- 
hee, with the population of Otaheite, as settled by 
Dr. Forster, this computation will be found very 
low. The proportion of coast in the latter island, 
is to that of Owhyhee, only as one to- three: the 
number of inhabitants in Otaheite he states to be one 
hundred and twenty-one thousand five hundred ; 
though, according to his own principles, it should 
be double that amount. Again, if we compare it 
with the medium population of the countries in Ku- 
rope, the proportion will be in favour of the latter 
nearly as two to one. 

Notwithstanding the irreparable loss we suffered 
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from the sudden resentment and violence of these 
people, yet in justice to. their general conduct, it 
must be acknowledged, that they are of the most 
mild and affectionate disposition; equally remote 
from the extreme levity and fickleness of the Ota~ 
heiteans, and the distant gravity and reserve of the — 
inhabitants of the Friendly Islands. They appear 
to live in the ufmost harmony and friendship with 
one another. ‘The women, who had children, were 
remarkable fer their tender and constant attention 
to them; and the men would oiten lend their assist- 
ance in those domestic offices, with a willingness 

that does credit to their feelings. | 4 

It must however be observed, that they fall very: 
short of the other islanders, in that best test of civi- 
lization, the respect paid to the women. Here they 
are not only deprived of the privilege of eating with 
the men, but the best sorts of food are tabooed, or 
forbidden them. They are not allowed to eat pork, 
turtle, several kinds of fish, and some species of the 
planiains; and we were told that a poor girl got a 
terrible beating, for having eaten on board our ship, 
one of these interdicted articles. In their domestic 
life, they appear to live almost entirely by them. 
selves, and though we did not observe any instances 
of personal ill treatment, yet it was evident they had — 
little regard or attention paid them. 

The great hospitality and kindness with which we 
were received by them, have been already frequently 
remarked : and indeed they make the principal part of 
Our transactions with them. Whenever we came on 
shore, there was a constant struggle who should be 
most forward in making us little presents, bringing 
refreshments, or shewing some other mark of their 
respect. The old people, never failed of receiving us 
with tears of joy ; seemed highly gratified with 
being allowed to tonch us, and were consta: tly 
making comparisons between themselves and us, 
with the strangest marks of humility. The young 
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women were not less kind and engaging, and tilf 
they found, notwithstanding our utmost endeavours 
to prevent it, that they had reason to repent of our 
acquaintance, attached themselves to us without the 
Teast reserve. 

‘In justice however to the sex, it must be observed, 
that these ladies were probably all of the lower 
class of the people; for I am strongly inclined to 
believe, that excepting the few whose names are men- 
tioned in the course of our narrative, we did not 
see any woman of 1ank during our stay cee 
them. 

Their natural capacity seems, in no respect, below 
the common standard of mankind. ‘Their improve- 
ments in agriculture, and the perfection of their 
manufactures, are certainly adequate to the circum- 
stances of their situation, and the natural advantages 
they enjoy. ‘The eager curiosity with which they 
attended the armourer’s forge, and the many expe- 
dients they had invented, even before we left the 
islands, for working the iron they had procured 
from us, into such forms as were best adapted to 
their purposes, were strong proofs of docility and 
ingenuity. 

Our unfortunate friend Kaneena, possessed a 
degree of judicious curiosity, and a quickness of 
conception, which was rarely met with amongst 
these people. He was very inquisitive after our 
customs and manners; asked after our king; the 
nature of our government; our numbers; the me- 
thod of building our ships; our houses ; the produce 
of our country; whether we had wars; with whom, 
and on what occasions; and in what manner they 
were carried on; who was our God; and many 
other questions of the same nature, which indicated 
an understanding of great comprehension. 

We met-with two instances of persons disordered 
in their minds; the one a man at Owhyhee, the other 
a woman at Onecheow. It appeared, from the par 
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ticular attention and. respect paid to them, that the 
opinion of their being inspired by the Divinity, 
which obtains among most of the nations of the east, 
is also received here. ; 

Though the custom of eating the bodies. of their 
enemies be not known, by positive evidence, to exist 
in any of the South Sea Islands, except New Zea 
land, yet it is extremely probable, that it was eri. 
ginally prevalent in them all. ‘The sacrificing human 
victims, which seems. evidently to be a relic of this 
horrid practice, still obtains universally amongst 
these islanders; and it is easy to conceive, why the 
New Zealanders should retain the past, which was 
probably the last act of these shocking rites, longer 
than the rest of their tribe, who were situated in 
more mild and fruitful climates. As the inhabitants 
of the Sandwich Islands certainly bear a nearer res 
semblance to those of New Zealand, both in. their 
persons and disposition, than to any other people of 
this family, so it was strongly suspected, by Mr. 
Anderson, that like them they still continue to feast 
on htiman flesh. ‘The evidence on which he founds 
this opinion, has been stated very fully in the tenth 
chapter of the third book; but, as I always enters 
tained great doubts of the justice of his conclusions, 
it may not be improper to take this occasion of 
mentioning the grounds on which IL venture to differ. 
from him, With respect to the information derived 
from the natives themselves, I shall only observe, that 
great pains were taken, by almost every oflicer on 
board, to come at the knowledge of so curious a 
circumstance; and that except im the two instances _ 
mentioned by Mr, Anderson, we found them inyas _ 
_Wably denying the existence of any such custom 
amongst them. It must be allowed, that Mr. An- 
derson’s knowledge of their language, which was a 
superior to that of any other person in either ships — 
ought certainly to give his opinion great weight; at 
the same time, I must beg leave to remark, that — 
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being present when he examined the man who had 
athe small piece of salted flesh wrapped in cloth, it 
struck me very forcibly, that the signs he made use of 
meant nothing more, than that it was intended to be 
eat, and that it was very pleasant or wholesome ta 
the stomach. In this opinien I was confirmed, by a 
circumstance which came to-our Knowledge, after 
the death of my worthy and ingeuious friend, -viz, 
that almost every native of these islands carried 
about with him, either in ‘his calibash, or wrapped 
up in a piece of cloth, and. tied about ‘his waist, a 
smali piece of raw pork, highly salted, which they 
considered as a-great delicacy, and used now and 
then.to taste of. With respect to the confusion the 
young lad was in (for he was not more than sixteen 
or eighteen ycars of #ge), no one could have been 
eurprised at it, who had seen the eager and earnest — 
ganner in which Mr. Anderson questioned him. — 

‘The argument drawn from the instrument made 
with sharks’ teeth, and which is nearly of the same 
form with those used at New Zealand for cutting up 
the bodies of their enemies, is much more difficult ta 
controvert. I ‘believe it to be an undoubted fact, 
that this knife, ifit may be so called, is never used 
by them in cutting the flesh of other animals. How- 
ever, as the custom of offering human sacrifices, and 
ef burning the bodies of the slain, is sti!l prevalent 
here, it is not improbable that the use of this instru- 
ment is retained in those ceremonies. Upon ‘the 
whole, L am strengly inclined to think, and parti- 
cularly from this last circumstance, that the horrid 
practice in question, has but lately ceased amongst 
these and other islands of the South Sea. Omai, 
when pressed on this subject, confessed that in the 
rage and fury of revenge, they would sometimes 
tear the flesh of their enemies that were slain with 
their teeth; but positively denied that they ever eat 
it. This was certainly approaching as near the fact 
as could be; but, on the other hand, the denial is a 
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being present when he examined the man who had 
the small piéce of salted flesh wrapped in cloth, it 
struck me very forcibly, that the signs he made use of 
meant nothing more, than that it was intended to be 
eat, and that it was very pleasant or wholesome ta 
the stomach. In this opinion I was confirmed, by a 
circumstance which came to-our Knowledge, after 
the death of my worthy and ingevious friend, viz, 
that almost cvery native of these islands carried 
_ about with him, either in his calibash, or wrapped 
up in a piece of cloth, and. tied about his waist, a 
small piece of raw pork, highly salted, which they 
considered as a-great delicacy, and used now and 
.then.to taste of. With respect to the confusion the 
young lad was in (for he was not more than sixteen 
or eighteen ycars of age), no one could have been 
#urprised at it, who had seen the eager and earnest — 
gaanner in which Mr. Anderson questioned him. 

The argument drawn from the instrument made 
with sharks? teeth, and which is nearly of the same 
form with those used at New Zealand for cutting up 
the bodies of their enemies, is much more difficult ta 
controvert. I ‘believe it to be an undoubted fact, 
that this knife, ifit may be so called, is never used 
by ‘them in cutting the flesh of other animals. How- 
ever, as the custom of offering human sacrifices, and 
of burning the bodies of the slain, is sti!l prevalent 
here, it is not improbable that the use of this instru- 
‘ment is retained in those ceremonies. Upon ‘the 
whole, 1 am strengly inclined to think, and parti. 
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strong proof that the practice has actually ceased; 
since in New Zealand, where it still exists, the 
inhabitants never made the smallest gine of con- 
fessing it. 

The inhabitants of these islands differ fron those of 
the Friendly Isles, in suffering, almost universally, 
their beards to grow. “There were indeed a few, 
amongst whomwas the old king, that cutitofi entirely; 
and others that wore it only upon the upper lip. 
The same varicty, in the manner of wearing the hair, 
is also observable here, as among the other islanders 
of the South Sea; besides which, as far as we know 
they have a fashion peculiar to themselves. ‘They 
cut it close on each side the head, down to the ears, 
leaving a ridge of about a small hand’s breadth, run- 
ning from the forehead to the neck; which, when 
the hair is thick and curling, has the form of the 
crest of the ancient helmet. Others wear large 
quantities of false hair, flowing down their backs in 
long ringlets, like the figure of the inhabitants of 
Horn Island, as seen'in Dalrymple’s Voyages; and 
others again, tie it into a single round bunch on the 
top of the head, almost as large as the head itself; 
and some into five or six distinct bunches. They 
daub their hair with a grey clay, mixed with pow- 
dered shells, which they keep in balls, and chew 
into a kind of soft paste, when they have occasion 
to make use of it. This keeps the hair smooth; 
and, in time changes it to a pale yellow colour. 

Both sexes wear necklaces, made of strings of 
small variegated shells; and an ornament, in the 
form of the handle of a cup, about two inches long, 
and half an inch broad, made of wood, stone, or 
ivory, finely polished, which is hung about the neck 
by fine threads of twisted hair, doubled sometimes an 
hundred fold. Ins‘ead of this ornament, some of 
them wear on their breast a small human ligure, 
made of bone, suspended in the same manner. 

The fan, or fly-flap, is also an ornament used by 
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both sexes. The most ordinary kind are made of 
the fibres of the cocoa-nut,. tied loose, in bunches, 
to the top of a smooth polished handle. ‘The tail- 
feathers of the cock, and of the tropic-bird, are also 
used in the same manner; but the most valuable are 
those which have the handle made of the arm or leg 
- Pones of an enemy slain in battle, and which are pre- 
served with great care, and handed down from father 
to son, as trophies of inestimable value. 

The custom of tatfowing the body, they have in — 
common with the rest of the natives of the South Sea 
Yslands; but it is only at New Zealand and the 
Sandwich Islands, that they fattow the face. There 
ig also this difference between the two last, that in 
the former it is done in elegant spiral volutes, and in 
the latter in straight lines, crossing each other at 
sight angles. ‘The hands and arms of the women are 
also very neatly marked, and they have a singular 
‘eustom amongst them, the meaning of which we 
could never learn, that of tattowing the tip of the 

toncues of the females. ! 

From some information we received, relative to 
the custom of ¢a¢fowing, we were inclined to think, 
that it is frequently intended as a sign of mourning 
on the death of a chief, or any other calamitous 
event. For we were often told, that such a parti- 
cular mark was in memory of such a chief 5 and so 
of the rest: It may be here too observed, that the 
Jowest class are often ¢aéfowed with a mark, that 
distinguishes them as the property of the several 
chiefs to whom they belong. 

The dress of the men generally consists only ofa 
picce of thick cloth called the maro, about ten or 
twelve inches broad, which they pass between the 
legs, and tie round the waist. ‘This is the common 
dress of all ranks of people. Their mats, some of 
which are beautifully manufactured, are of various © 
“sizes, but mostly about five feet long, and four 
broad. These they throw over their shoulders, and 
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bring forward before; but they are seldom used, 
_€xcept in time of war, for which purpose they seem 
better adapted than for ordinary use, being of a 


thick and cumbersome texture, and capable.of break. | 


ing the blow of a stone, or any blunt weapon. | 


‘Their feet are generally bare, except when they have 
occasion to travel over the burnt stones, when they 
secure them with. a sort of sandal, made of cords, 
twisted from the fibres of the cocoanut. Such is 
the ordinary dress of these islanders; but they have 
another, appropriated to their chiefs, and used on 
ceremonious Occasions, consisting of a feathered 


cloak and helmet, which in point of ‘beauty and 


magnificence, is perhaps nearly equal to that of any 
nation inthe world. As this dress has been already 
described with great accuracy and minuteness, I have 
only to add, that these cloaks are made of different 


lengths, in proportion to the rank of the wearer, — 


some of them reaching no lower than the middle, 
others trailing on the ground. The inferior chiefs 
have also a short cloak, resembling ‘the former, made 


a 


of the long tail-feathers of the cock, the tropic and 


aan-ol-war birds, with a bread border of the small 
red and yellow feathers, and a collar of the same. 
Others again are made of feathers entirely white, 
with variegated borders. ‘The helmet has 2 strong 
lining of wicker-work, capable of breaking ‘the blow 
of any warlike instrument, and seems evidently de- 
slgned for that purpose. 


These feathered dresses seemed to be exceedingly | 


scarce, appropriated to persons of the highest rank, 
and worn by the men only. | During the whole time 
we lay in Karakakooa Bay, we never saw them used 
but on three occasions: in the curious ceremony of 
Terreeoboo’s first visit to the ships ; by some chiefs, 
who were seen among the crowd-on shore when Cap. 
tain Cook was killed, and afterward when Eappo 
brought his bones to us, 

ihe exact resemblance between this habit, and the 
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eloak and helmet formerly worn by the Spaniards, — 
was too striking not to excite our curiosity to in- 
quire, whether there were any probable grounds for 
supposing it to have been borrowed from them. 
After exerting every means in our power of obtaining 
information on this subject, we found that they had 
no immediate knowledge ofany other nation whatever; 
nor any tradition remaining among them of these 
islands having been ever visited before by such ships 
-asours. But, notwithstanding the result of these 
inquiries, the uacommon form of- this habit appears 
to me a sufficient proof of its European origin; 
especially when added to another circumstance, that 
it is a singular deviation from the general resem- 
blanee in dress, which prevails amongst al! the 
branches of this tribe, dispersed through the South 
Sea. We were driven indeed, by this conclusion, tw 
a supposition of the shipwreck of some Buccaneer, 
or Spanish ship, in the neighbourhood of these 
islands. But when it is recollected, that the course 
_ of the Spanish trade from Acapulco to the Manillas, 
is but a few degrees to the southward of the Sand- 

wich Islands.in their passage out, and to the north- 
_ ward on their return, this supposition willnot appear 
_ in the least improbable. . 

|. 'Ehe common dress of the women bears a close res 
semblance to that of the men. They wrap round 
_ the waist a piece of cloth, that reaches half way 
down the thighs; and sometimes in the cool of the 
evening they appeared with loose pieces of fine cloth 
thrown over their shoulders, like the women of Ota- 
heite. The paw is another dress very frequently 
worn by the younger part of the sex. It is made of 
the thinnest and finest sort of cloth, wrapt several 
times round the waist, and descending to the leg, so 
as to have exactly the appearance of a full short pet- 
ticoat. Their hair is cut short behind, and turned 
up before, asis the fashion among the Otaheiteans and 
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New Zealanders ; all of whom differ in this respect 
from the women of the Friendly Islands, who wear 
their hair long. We saw indeed one-woman in 
Karakakooa Bay, whose hair was arranged in a very 
singular manner; it was turned up behind, and 
brought over the for ehead, and then doubled back, 
so as to form a sort of shade to the face, like a smalz 
bonnet. 

Their necklaces are ere of shells, or of a hard 
shining red berry. Besides which, they wear wreaths 
of dried flowers of the Indian wallow ; and another 
beautiful ornament called erate, which is generally 
put about the neck, but is sometimes tied like a gar- 
land round the hair, and sometimes worn in both 
these ways at once. It is a ruff of the thickness ofa 
finger, madein a curious manner, of exceedingly small — 
feathers, woven so close together as toforma surface 
as smooth as that of the richest velvet. ‘The ground 
was generally of a red colour, with alternate circles 
of green, yellow, and black. Their bracelets, 
which were also of great variety, and very pecu- 
liar kinds, have been already described. 

At Atooi, some of the women wore little figures 
of the turtle, neatly formed of woed or ivory, tied 
on their fingers in the manner we wear rings. Why 
this animal is thus particularly distinguished , I leave 
to the conjectures of the curious. There is also an 
ornament made of shells, fastened in rows on a 
ground of strong netting, so as to strike each other 
when in motion ; which. both men and women, when 
they dance, tie either round the arm or the ankle, 
or below the knee. Instead of shells, they some- 
times make use of dogs’ teeth, and a hard red berry, 
resembling that of the holly. 

There remains to be mentioned another ornament 
(if such it may be called, ) which is a kind of mask, 
made of a large gourd, with holes cut in it for the . 
eyes and nose. ‘Lhe top was stuck full of small 
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green twigs, which at a distance had the appearance 
of an elegant waving plume; and from the lower 
part hung narrow stripes of cloth, resembling 4 
beard. We never saw these masks worn but twice, 
and both times by a number of people together in a 
canoe, who came to the side of the ship, laughing 
and drolling, with an air of masquerading. Whe- 
ther they may not likewise be used as a defence for 
the head against stones, for which they scem best 
designed, or in some of their public games, or be 
merely intended for the purposes of mummery, we 
could never inform ourselves. 

It has already been remarked, in a few instances, 
that the natives of the Sandwich Islands approach | 
nearer to the New Zealanders, in their manners and 
customs, than to cither of their less distant neigh- 
bours of the Society or Friendly Islands. This is in 
nothing more observable, than in their method of 
living together in small towns or villages, containing 
from about one hundred to two hundred houses, 
built pretty close together, without any order, and 
having a winding path leading through them. They 
are generally flanked toward the sea, with loose 
~ detached walls, which probably are meant both for 
the purposes of shelter and defence. The figure of 
their houses has heen already described. ‘They are 
of diferent sizes, from eighteen feet by twelve, to 
forty-five by twenty-four. There are some of a 
larger kind, being fifty fect long and thirty broad, 
and quite open at one end. These, they told ‘us, 
were designed for travellers or strangers, who were 
only making a short stay. 

In addition to the furniture of their houses, which 
has been accurately described by Captain Cook, I 
have only to add, that at one end are mats on which 
they sleep, with wooden pillows, or sleeping stools, 
exactly like those of the Chinese. Sone of the better 
sort ot hauses have a court-yard before them, neatly 
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railed in, with smaller houses built round it, for 
their servants. In this area they generally eat, and 
sit during the day time. In the sides of the hills, 
and among the steep rocks, we also observed several 
holes or caves, which appeared to be mhabited ; 
but as the entrance was defended with wicker-work, 
and we also found, in the only one that was visited, 
a stone fence running across it within, we imagine 
they are principally designed for places of retreat, 
in case of an attack from an enemy. 

The food of the lower class of people consists 
principally of fish and vegetables, such as yams, 
‘Sweet-potatoes, tarrow, plantains, sugar-canes. 
and bread-fruit.. To these the people of a higher 
rank add the flesh of hogs and dogs, dressed in the 
same manner as at the Society Islands. ‘They alse 
eat fowls of the same domestic kind with ours ; but 
they are neither plentiful nor much esteemed by 
them. It is remarked by Captain Cook, that the ’ 
bread-fruit and yams appeared scarce amongst them, 
and were reckoned great rarities. We found this 
not to be the case on our second visit; and it is 
therefore most probable, that, as these vegetables 
were generally planted in the interior parts of the 
country, the natives had not had time to bring them 
down to us during the short stay we made at 
Wymoa Bay. Their fish they salt, and preserve in 
gourd-shells ; not, as we at first imagined, for the 
purpose of providing against any temporary scarcity, 
but from the preference they give to salted meats. 
For we also found that the Erees used to pickle 
pieces of pork in the same manner, and esteemed it 
a great delicacy, : 

Their cookery is exactly of the same sort with 
that already described in the accounts that have been 
published of the other South Sea islands; and 
though Captain Cook complains of the sourness of 
their tarrow puddings, yet, in justice to the many 
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excellent meals they afforded us in Karakakooa 
Bay, I must be permitted to rescue them from this 
general censure, and to declare that J never, eat 
better even in the Friendly Islands. It is however 
remarkable, that they had not got the art of pres 
serving the bread-fruit, and making the sour paste 
of it called Machee, as at the Society Islands ; and 
it was some satisfaction to us, in return for their 
great kindness and hospitality, to have it in our 
power to teach them this useful secret. They are 
exceedingly cleanly at their meals ; and their mode 
-of dressing both their animal and vegetable food, 
was, universally allowed to be greatly superior. to 
ours. The chiefs constantly begin their meal with a 
dose of the extract of pepper-root, brewed after 
the usual manner. The women eat apart from the 
men, and are ¢tabooed, or forbidden, as has been 
already mentioned, the use of pork, turtle, and 
particular kinds of plantains. However, they would 
eat pork with us in private; but we could never 
prevail upon them to touch the two last articles. 

The way of spending their time appears to be 
very simple, and to admit of little variety. ‘They. 
rise with the sun; and, after enjoying the cool of 
the evening, retire to rest afew hours after sun- 
set. “The making of canoes and mats forms the 
occupations of the Evees ; the women are employed 
in manufacturing cloth; and the Towtows are prin- 
cipally engaged in the plantations and fishing. 
Their idle hours are filled up with various amuse- 
ments. ‘Cheir young men and women are fond of 
dancing ; and, on more solemn occasions, they have 
boxing and wrestling matches, after the manner of 
the Friendly Islands ; though, in all these respects, 
they are much inferior to the latter. 

‘Their dances have a much nearer resemblance to 
those uf the New Zealanders, than of the Otaheiteans 
or Friendly Islanders. They are prefaced with a 
slow, solemn soug, in which all the party joi, 
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moving their legs, and gently striking their breasts, in. 
amauner, and with attitudes, that are perfectly easy 
and graceful; and so far they arc the same with the 
dancers of the other Society Islands. When this his 
lasted about ten minutes, both the tune and motions 
gradually quicken, and end only by their in&bility ta 
suppert the fatigue; which part of the performance 
is the exact counterpart of that of the New Zea. 
landers ; and (as it is among them) the person whe 
uses the most violent action, and holds out ‘the 
longest, is applauded as the best dancer. [It is to 
be observed, that, in this dance, the women only 
take a part, and that 'the dancing of the men is’ 
nearly of the same kind with what we saw of the 
small parties at the Friendly Islands’ and which 
may, perhaps, with more propriety be called the 
accompaniment of songs, with corresponding and 
graceful motions of the whole body. - Yet, as we 
were spectators of boxing exhibitions, of the same 
kind with those we were entertained with at the 
Friendly Islands, it is probable that they had like- 
wise their grand ceremonions dances, in which 
numbers of both sexes assisted. 
Their music is also of a rader kind, having 
neither flutes nor reeds, nor instruments of any 
other sort, that we saw, except drums of various 
sizes. But their songs, which they sung in parts,* 


* As this circumstance, of their singing in parts, has been 
much doubted by persons eminently skilled in musie, and 
would be exceedingly curious if it was clearly ascertained, it is 
to be lamented that it cannot be more positively authenticated. 

Captain Barmey, and Captain Phillips, of the marines, why 
both have a tolerable knowledge of music, have given it as their 
opinion, that they did sing in parts; that is to say, that they 
sung together in different notes, which formed a pleasing har- 
mony. 

These gentlemen have fully testified that the Friendly 
Is'anders undoubtedly studied their performances before they 
were exhibited in public ;-that they had an idea of different 
notes being usefulin harmony; and also, that they rehearsed 
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and accompany with a gentle motion of the arms, 
in the same manner as the Friendly Islanders. 
had a very pleasing effect. ees. 

It is very remarkable that the people of these 
islands are great gamblers. They have a game very 
much like our draughts; but, if-one may judge 


their compositions in private, and threw out the inferior voices, 
before they ventured to appear before those who were supposed 
to be judges of their skill in music. 

In their regular concerts each man had a bamboo, whieh was 
of a different length and gave a different tone; these they beat 
against the ground, and each performer, assisted by the note 
given by this instrument, repeated the same note, accompany- 
Ing it by words, by which means it was rendered sometimes 
sHort and sometimes long. In this mannet they sing in chorus, 
aud not only produced octaves to each other, according to their 
different species, of voice, but fell on concords, such as were 
not disagreeeble to the ear. 

Now, to overturn this fact, by the reasoning of persons who 
did not hear these performances, is rather an arduous task. 
And yet there is great improbability that any uncivilized people 
should, by accident, arrive at this degree of perfection in the 
art of music, which we imagine can only be attained by dint of 
study, and knowledge of the system and theory upon which 
musical composition is founded. Suel: miserable jargon as our 
country psalm-singers practise, which may be justly deemed the 
lowest class of counterpoint, or singing in several parts, cannot 
be acquired, iu the coarse manner in whick it is performed in 
the churches, without considerable time and practice. It is, 
therefore, scarcely credible, that a people, semi-barbarous, 
should naturally arrive at any perfection in that art, which it is 
much doubted whether the Greeks and Romans, with all their 
refinements in music, ever attained, and which the Chinesc, 
who have been longer civilized than any people on the globe, 
have not yet found out. wanton 

If Captain Burney (who, by the testimony of his father, 
perhaps the greatest musical theorist of this or any other age, 
was able to have done it) had written down, in European 
notes, the concords that these people sing; and if these con- 
cords had been such as Europeon ears could tolerate, there 
would have been no longer doubt of the fact; but, as itis, it 
it would, in my opinion, be a rash judgment to venture to 
affirm that they did or did not understand counterpoint , and 
> therefore I fear that this curious matter must be considered as 
still remaining undecided. 
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from the number of squares, it is much more intri«< © 
cate. The board is about two feet long, and is. 
divided into two hundred and thirty-eight squares, 
of which there are fourteen in a row; and they 
make use of black and white pebbles; which they — 
move from square to square. | 
There is another game. which consists in hiding a — 
stone under a piece of cloth, which one of the par- 
ties spreads eut, and rumples in such a manner that | 
the place where the stone lies is difficult to be dis- 
tinguished. The antagonist, with a stick, ther 
strikes the part of the cloth where he imagines the 
stone to be; and as the chances are, upon the 
whole, considerably against his hitting it, odds, of 
all degrees, varying with the opinion of thie skill of 
the parties, are laid on the side of him who hides. 
Besides these games, they frequently amuse them- 
selves with racing-matches between the boys and 
girls; and hece again they wager with great spirit. 
I saw a man in a most violent rage, tearing his hair, 
and beating his breast, after losing three hatchets at 
one of these races, which he had just before pur- 
chased from us with half his substance. 
_ Swimming is not only a necessary art, in whick 
beth their men and women are more expert than 
any people we had hitherto seen, but a favourite 


diversion amongst them. One particular mode, in 


which they sometimes amused themselves with this 
exercise, in Karakakeoa Bay, appeared to us most 
perilous and extraordinary, and well deserving a 
distinct relation. | 

The surf, which breaks on the coast round the 
bay, extends to the distance of about one hundred 


and fifty yards from the shore, within which space _ 


the surges of the sea, accumulating from the shal. 
Jowness of the water, are dashed against the beach - 
with prodigious violence. Whenever, from stormy 
weather, or any extraordinary swell at sea, the 
impetuosity of the surf is increased to its utmost 


. 
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height, they choose that time for this amusement, 
which is performed. in the following manner: 
twenty or thirty of the natives, taking each a long 
- narrow board, rounded at the ends, set out together 
- from the shore. “The first wave they meet, they 
plunge wader, and suffering it to roll over them, 
rise again beyond it, and make the best of their 
way, by swimming out into the sea. The second 
wave is encountered in the same manner with the 
‘first; the great difficulty consisting ‘in seizing the 
proper moment of diving wader #, which, if 
missed, the person is caught by the surf, and driven 
back again with great violence ; and ail his dexterity 
is then required to prevent himself from being 
dashed against the rocks. As soon as they have 
gained, by these repeated efforts, the smooth water 
beyond the surf, they lay themselves at length on 
_ their board, and prepare for-their return. As the 
surf consists of a number of waves, of which every 
third is remarked to be always much larger than the 
ethers, and to flow higher on the shore, the rest 
- breaking in the intermediate space, their first object 
is to place themselves on the summit of the largest 
surge, by which they are driven along with 
amazing rapidity toward the shore. If by mistake 
they should place themselves on one of the smaller 
waves, which breaks before they reach the land, or. 
should not be able to keep their plank in a proper 
direction on the top of the swell, they are left 
exposed to thefury of the next, and, to avoid it, are 
obliged again to dive, and regain the place from which 
they set out. Those who succeed in their object of 
reaching the shore, have still the greatest danger to 
encounter. The coast being guarded by a chain of 
rocks, with here and there a small opening between 
them, they are obliged to steer their board through 
_one of these, or, in case of failure, to quit it, before 
they reach the rocks, and, plunging under the wave, 
make the best of their way back again. ‘This is 
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reckoned wery disgraceful, and is also attended with 
the loss of the board, which I have often seen, with 
great terror, dashed to pieces, at the very moment 
the islander quitted it. The boldness and address 
with which we saw them perform these difficult and 
dangerous maneeuvres, were altogether astonishing, 
and is scarcely to be credited.* 

An accident, of which I was a near spectator, 
shews at how early a period they are so far fami- 
‘ jiarized to the water, as both to lose all fears of ity 4 
and to set its dangers at defianee. A canoe being 
overset, in which was a woman with her children, 
one of them an infant, who I am convinced was not 
more than four years old, seemed highly delighted 
with what had happended, swimming about at its 
ease, dnd playing a hundred tricks, till the canoe ~ 
was put to rights again. cabin’ 

Besides the amusements I have already mentioned, 
the young children have one, which was much played 
at, and shewed no small degree of dexterity. They 
take a short stick, with a peg sharpened at both 
ends, running through one extremity of it, and 
extending about an inch on each side; and throwing © 
up a ball made of green leaves moulded together, 
aud secured with twine, they catch it on the point 
of the peg; and immediately throwing it up again 
from the peg, they turn the stick round, and thus — 
Keep catching it on each peg alternately, without 
missing it, for a considerable time. They are not 
less expert at another game of the same nature, 
tossing up in the air, and catching in their turns, a 
number of these balls; so that we frequently saw 
Jittle children thus keep in motion five at a time. 
With this latter play the young people likewise 
divert themse/ves at the Friendly Islands. ‘ 

Lhe great resemblance which prevails in the mode | 
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; * An amusement somewhat similar to this, at Otaheite, has 
peen described, Vol. ix, -p. 136, 
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of agriculture aad navigation, amongst all the inha- 
bitants of the South Sea Islands, leaves me very 
little to add on these heads. Captain Cook has 
already described the figure of the canoes we saw at 

~Atooi. Those of the other islands were precisely 
the same; and the largest we saw was a double ca- 
noe, belonging to Terreeoboo, ‘which measured 
seventy feet in length, three and a half in depth, 
and twelve in breadth; and each was hollowed out 
of one tree. 

The progress they have made in sculpture, their 
skill in painting cloth, and their manufacturing of 
mats, have been all particularly described. ‘The 
most curious specimens of the former, which we 
saw during our second visit, are the bowls in which 
the chiefs drink ava. These are usually about eight 
or ten inches in diameter, perfectly round, and 
beautifully polished. ‘They are supported by three, 

and sometimes four, small human figures, in various 
attitudes. Some of them rest on the hands of their 
supporters, extended over the head ; others on the 
head and hands; and some on the shoulders. ‘he 
figures, 1 am told, are accurately proportioned, 
and neatly finished, and even the anatomy of the 
muscles, in supporting the weight, well expressed. 
‘Their cloth is made of the same materials, and in 
the same manner, as at the Iriendly and Society 
Islands. ‘That which is designed to be painted is of 
a thick and strong texture, several folds being beat 
and incorporated together ; after which it is cut in 
breadths, about’ two or three fect wide, and is 
painted in a variety of patterns, with a comprehen- 
siveness and regularity of design that bespeaks infi- 
nite taste and fancy. ‘Fhe exactness with which the 
most intricate patterns are continued is the more 
surprising, when we consider that they have no 
stamps, and that the whole is done by the eye, with 
pieces of bamboo cane dipped in paint; the hand 
N 
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being supported by another piece of the cane, in the 
manner practised by our painters. ‘Their colours 
are extracted from the same berries, and other 
vegetable substanees, as at Otaheite, which have 
_ been already described by former voyagers. : 
‘The business of painting belongs entirely to the 
women, and is called kipparee ; and it is remark- 
able that they always gave the same name to our 
writing. ‘The young women would often take the 
pen out of our hands, and shew us that they knew 
the use of it as well as we did; at the same time 
telling us, that our pens were not so good as theirs. 
They looked wpon a sheet of written paper as a 
piece of cleth striped after the fashion of ‘our 
country ; and it was not without the utmost difi- 
culty that we could make them understand that our 
figures had a meaning in them which theirs had not. 

Their mats are made of the leaves of the panda- 
nus; and, as well as their cloths, are beautifully 
worked in a variety of patterns, and stained of 
different colours. Some have a ground of pale 
green, spotted with squares or romboids of red ; 
others are of a straw colour, spotted with green 5 
and others are worked with beautiful stripes, either 
in straight or waving lines of red and brown. In 
this article of manufacture, whether we regard the 
strength, fineness, or beauty, they certainly excel 
the whole world. . 

Their fishing-hooks are made of mother-of-pearl, 
bone, or wood, pointed and barbed with small 
bones or tortoise-shell. They are of various sizes. 
and forms, but the most common are about two or 
three inches long, and made in the shape of a small 
fish, which serves as a-bait, having a bunch of 
feathers tied to the head or tail. Those with which 
they fish for sharks are of a very large size, being 
generally six or cight inches long. Considering the — 
materials of which these hooks were made, their 
strength and neatness are really astonishing ; and in 
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facet we found them, upon trial, much superior to - 
our own. 

The line which they use for fishing, for making 
nets, and for other domestic purposes, is of dif- 
ferent degrees of fineness, and is made of the bark 
of the ¢oufa, or cloth-tree, neatly and evenly 
twisted, in the same manner as Our common twine; 
and may be continued to any length. They have a 
finer sort, made of the bark of a small shrub called 
areemah ; and the finest is made of human hair ; 
but. this last is chiefly used for things of ornament. 
They also make cordage of a stronger kind, for the 
rigging of their canoes, from the fibrous coatings of 
the cocoa-nuts. Some of this we purchased for our 
own use, aud found it well adapted to the smaller 
kinds of the running rigging. They likewise make 
another sort of cordage, which is flat, and exceed. 
ingly strong, and used principally in lashing the 
roofing of their houses, or whatever they wish to 
fasten tight together. ‘This last is not twisted like 
the former sorts, but is made of the fibrous strings 
ef the cocoa-nut’s coat, plaited with the fingers, 
in the manner our sailors ‘make sheers points for reef. 
ing of sails. 

The gourds, which grow to so enormous a size 
that some of them are capable of contaiming from 
ten to twelve gallons, are applied to all manner of 
domestic purposes; and in order to fit them the 
better to their respective uses, they have the inge- 
nuity to give them different forms, by tying band- 
ages round them during their growth. ‘Thus some 
of them are of a long cylindrical form, as best 
adapted to contain their fishing tackle; others are 
of a dish form, and these serve to hold their salt, 
and salted provisions, their puddings, vegetables, 
&ec. which two sorts have neat close covers, made 
likewise of the gourd; others again are exactly in 
the shape of a bottle with a long neck, and in these 
they keep their water. They “have likewise a mes 
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thod of scoring them with a heated instrament, se 
as to give them the appearance of being painted in 
a variety of neat and elegant designs. 


Amongst their arts, we must not forget that of | 


making salt, with which we were amply supplied 
during our stay at these islands, and which was 
perfectly good of its kind. Their salt-pans are 
made of earth, lined with clay ; being generally six 
or eight feet square, and about eight inches deep. 


They are raised upon a bank of stones near the | 


high water mark, from whence the salt water is. 
conducted to the foot of them, in small trenches, 
out of which they are filled, and the sun quickly 
performs the necessary process of evaporation. The 


salé we procured at Atooi and Oneeheow, on our | 


first visit, was of a brown and dirty sort; but that 
which we afterward got in Karakakooa Bay was 
white, and of a most excellent quality, and in great . 
abundance. Besides the quantity we used in salting 
pork, we filled all our empty casks, amounting to 


sixteen puncheons, in the Resolution only. | 


Their instruments of war are spears, daggers 
ealled pahooas, clubs, andslings. ‘he spears are of 
two sorts, and made of a hard solid wood, which 
has much the appearance of mahogany. One sort 
is from six to eight feet in length, finely polished, 


and gradually increasing in thickness from the extre- 


mity till within about half a foot of the point, 
which tapers suddenly, and is furnished with four 
or six rows of barbs. It is not improbable that 
these might be used in the way of darts. ‘The other 
sort, with which we saw the warriors at Owhyhee 


and Atooi mostly armed, are twelve or fifteen fect — 
long, and, instead of being barbed, terminate — 


toward the point like their daggers. ) 
The dagger, or puhooa, is made of heavy black 
wood, resembling ebony. Its length is from one to 


two feet, with a string passing through the,handle, — 


for the purpose of suspending it to the arm. 
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The clubs are made indifferently of several sorts 
of wood. They are of rude workmanship, and of a 
variety of shapes and sizes. ; 

The slings have nothing singular about them ; and | 
in no respect differ from our common slings, except 
that the stone is lodged on a piece of matting instead 
of leather. | 


————— 
CHAP. VIII. 


General Account of the Sandwich Islands, conti- 
nued.—Government.—People divided into three 
Classes.— Power of Erreetaboo.—Genealogy of 
the Kings of Owhyhee and Mowee.—Power of 

the Chiefs.—State of the inferior Class.—Pu- 
nishmenét of  Crimes.—Religion.—Society of 
Priests.-—The Orono.—Their Idols.—-Songs 
chanted by the Chiefs, before they drink Ava. 
Human Sacrifices.—Custom of knocking out .the 
fore Teeth.—Notions with regard to a future 
State.—-Marriages.—-Remarkable Instance of 
Jealousy.— Funeral Lites. 


Tue people of these islands are manifestly divided — 
“into three classes. ‘lhe first are the Erees, or 
chiefs, of each district, one of whom is superior, te 
the rest, aud is called at Owhyhee Eree-taboo, 
and Eree-moee. By the first of these words 
they express his absolute authority; and by the 
latier, that all are obliged to prostrate themselves 
(or put themselves to sleep, as the word signifies ) 
in his presence. The second class are those who 
appear to enjoy aright of property without autho- 
rity. The third are the cowtows, or servants, who 
have neither rank nor property. 

It is not: possible: to give any thing like a sys- 
tematical account of the subordination of these 
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classes to each other, without departing from that 
strict veracity, which, in works of this nature, is 
more satisfactory than conjectures, however inge- 
nious. IT will, therefore, content myself with re- 
lating such facts as we were witnesses to ourselves, 
and such accounts as we thought could be depended 
upon ; and shall leave the reader to form from the 
his own ideas of the nature of their government. 

' The great power and high rank of Terreeoboo, 
the Hreetaboo of Owhyhee, was very evident, from 
the manner in which he was received at Karakakooa, 
on his first arrival. All the natives were seen pros- _ 
trated at the entrance of their houses ; and the ca- 
noes, for two days before, were fabooed, or for- 
bidden to go out, till he took off the restraint. He 
was at this time just returned from Mowee, for the 
possession of which he was contending in favour of 
his son ‘Teewarro, who had marvicd the daughter 
and only child of the late king of that island, 
against ‘laheeterree, his surviving brother. He was 
attended, in this expedition, by many of his war- 
riors; but whether their service was voluntary, or 
the condition on which they hold their rank and 
property, we could not learn. 

That he collects tribute from the subordinate 
chiels we had a very striking proof in the instance 
of Kaoo, which has been already related in our 
transactions of the 2d and 3d of February. 

I have before mentioned that the two most pow- — 
erful chiefs of these islands are Terreeoboo of 
Owhyhee, and Perreeorannee of Wohahoo; the 
rest of the smaller isles being subject to one or 
other of these; Mowee, and its dependencies, 
being at this time claimed, as we have just observed, 
by Terreeoboo, for Veewarro his son and intended 
successor; Atooi and Oneeheow being governed by 
the grandsons of Perreorannee. 

The following genealogy of the Owhyhee and 
Mowee kings, which I collected from the priests, 
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during our residence at the Morazin Karakakooa 
Bay,’ contains all the information [ could procure 
relative to the political history of these islands. ; 
_ This account reaches to four chiefs, predecessors 

_of the present; all of whom they represent to have 
lived to an old age. ‘Their names and successions 
are as follow: . | 

First, Poorahoo Awhykaia was king of Owhy- 
hee, and had an only son called Neerooagooa. At 
this time Mowee was governed by Mokoakea, who 
had also an only son, named Papikaneeou. 

Secondly, Neerooagooa had three sons, the eldest 
named Kahavee; and Papikaneeou, of the Mowce 
race, had an only son, named Kaowrecka. 

Thirdly, Kahavee had an only gon, Kayenewee a 
mummow ; and Kaowreeka, the Mowee king, had 
two sons, Maiha-maiha, and Taheeterree ; the latter 
of whom is now, by one party, acknowledged chief 
of Mowee. | ! . 

Fourthly, Kayenewee a mummow had two sons, 

- 'Perreeoboo and Kaihooa ; and Maiha-maiha, king of 
Mowee, had no son, but left a daughter called 
Roaho. _ | 

Fifthly, Terreeoboo, the present king of Owhy- 

hee had a son named Teewarro, by Rora-rora, the 

widow of Maiha-maiha, late king of Mowee; and 
this sen has married Roaho, his half sister, in whose 
right he claims Mowee and its appendages. 

Yaheeterree, the brother of the late king, sup- 
ported by a considerable party,- who were not wil- 
ling that the possessions should go into another fa- 

-mily, took up arms, and opposed the rights of his 
omece, 

When we were first off Mowee, Terreeoboo was 
there with his warriors to support the claims of his 
wife, his son, and daughter-in-law, and had fought 

a battle with the opposite party, in which Tahee- 
ierree was worsted. We afterwards understood that 
“matters had been compromised, and),that 1soce- 
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terree is to have the possession of the three neigh- 
bouring islands during his life; that 'Teewarro is 


acknowledged the chief of Mowee, and will also 
succeed to the kingdom of Owhyhce on the death of 


Lerreeoboo; and also to the sovereignty of the 
three islands, contiguous to Mowee, on the death 
of Taheeterree. Teewarro has been lately married 
to his half sister, and, should he die without issue, 
the government of these islands descends to Maiha- 


maiha, whom we have often had occasion to men- _ 


tion, he being the son of Kaihooa, the deceased bro- 


ther of Terreeoboo. Should he also die without — 
issue, they could not tell who would succeed; for 
the two youngest sons of Terreeoboo, one of whom | 


he appears to be exceedingly fond of, being born of 
@ woman of no rank, would, from this circum- 
stance, be debarred all right of succession. We 
had not an opportunity of seeing queen Rora-rora, 


whom Terreecboo had left behind at Mowee; but | 


we have already had occasion to take notice, that he 
was accompanied by Kanee-kabareea, the mother of 
the two youths, to whom he was very much at- 
tached. ? 

From this account of the genealogy of the Owhy- 
hee and Mowee monarchs, it is pretty clear that the 
government is hereditary ;. which also makes it very 


probable, that the inferior titles, and property it. — 


self, descend in the same course. With regard to 
Perreeorannee, we could only learn that he is an 
Hiree-taboo ; that he was invading the possession of 


Tahecterree, but on what pretence we were not in- 


formed ; and that his grandsons governed the islands 
to leeward. — 

The power of the Erees over the inferior classes 
of people appears to be very absolute. Many in- 
stances of this occurred daily during our stay 
amougst them, and have been already related. ‘The 
people, on the other hand, pay them the most im- 
plicit chedience, and this state of servility has ma- 
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nifestly had a great effect in debasing both their 
minds and bodies. It is, however, remarkable that 
the chiefs were never guilty, as far at least as came 
within my knowledge, of any acts of -cruelty or in- 
justice, or even of insolent behaviour toward them ; 
though, at the same time, they exercised their power 
over one another in the most haughty and oppres- 
sive manner. Of this I shall give two instances. A 
chief of the lower order had behaved with great ci- 
-wility to the master of the ship, when he went to. 
examine Karakakooa bay, the day before the ship 
first arrived there, and, in return, J afterward car- 
ried him on board, and introdaced him to Captain 
Cook, who invited him to dine with us. While we 
were at table, Pareea entered, whose face but too 
plainly manifested his indignation at seeing our 
guest inso honourable a situation. He immediately 
seized him by the hair of the head, and was pro- 
ceeding to drag him out of the cabin, when the cap- 
tain interfered, and, after a great deal of alterca- 
tion, all the indulgence we could obtain, without 
coming to a quarrel with Pareea was, that our guest 
should be suffered to remain, being seated upon the 
floor, whilst Pareea filled his place at the table. At 
another time, when Terreeoboo first came on board 
the Resolution, Maiha-maiha, who attended him, 
finding Pareea on deck, turned him out of the ship 
in the most ignominious manner; and yet Pareea 
we certainly knew to be a man of the first conse- 
quence. 
~ How far the property of the lower class is secured 
against the rapacity and despotism of the great 
chiefs, I cannot say, but it should seem that it is 
sufficiently protected against private theft, or mutual 
depredation ; for not only their plantations, which 
are spread over the whole country, but also their 
houses, their hogs, and their cloth, were left un- 
guarded, without the smallest apprehensions. I 
have already remarked, that they not only separate 
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their possessions by walls in the plain country, but 
that, in the woods likewise, wherever the horse — 
plantains grow, they make use of small white flags — 
in the same manner, and for the same purpose of 


discriminating property, as they do bunches of 


leaves at Otaheite. All which circumstances, if they — 


do not amount to proofs, are strong indications that 
the power of the chiefs, where property is con- 
cerned, isnot arbitrary, but at least so far circum- 
scribed and ascertained, as to make it worth the 
while for the inferior orders to cultivate the scil, and 
to occupy their possessions distinct from each other. 

With respect to the administration of justice, all 


the information we could collect was very imperfect — 


and confined. Whenever any of the lowest class of 
people had a quarrel amongst themselves, the matter 
in dispute was referred to the decision of some chief, 
probably the chief of the district, or the person to 


whom they appertained. If an inferior chief had 3 


given cause of offence to one of a higher rank, the 
feelings of the latter at the momentseemed the only 
measure of his punishment. If he had the good 
fortune to escape the first transports of his supe- 
rior’s rage, he generally found means, through the 
mediation of some third person, to compound for 


his crime by a part or the whole of his property and | 
effects. ‘These were the only facts that came to our: 


knowledge on this head. 

The religion of these people resembles, in most of 
its principal features, that of the Society and 
Friendly islands. Their Morais, their Whattas, 
their idols, their sacrifices, and their sacred songs, 
all of which they have in common with each other, 


are convincing proofs that their religious notions are 


derived from the same source. In the length and 
number of their ceremonies this branch indeed far 
exceeds the rest; and though in all these countries 
there is a certain class of men to whose care the per- 
formance of their religious rites is committed, yet 


. ere ale : 
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‘we had never met with a regular society of priests, 
till we discovered the cloisters of Kakooa in Ka. 
rakakooa Bay. The head of this order was called 
Orono; a title which we imagined to imply some- 
thing highly sacred, and which, in the person of 
“Omeeah, was honoured almost to adoration. It is 
probable that the privilege of entering into this or- 

der (at least as to the principal offices in it), is li- 
mitted to certain families. Omeeah, the Orono, was 
the son of Kaoo, and the uncle of Kaireckeea, 
which last presided, during the absence of his grand- 
father, in all religious ceremonies at the Moraz. Ut 
was also remarked, that the child of Omeeah, an 
only son, about five years old, was never suffered 
to appear without a number of attendants, and such 
other marks of care and solicitude, as we saw no 
ether like instance of. ‘This seemed to indicate that 
his life was an object of the greatest moment, and 
that he was destined to succeed to the high rank of 
his father. : 
_ It has been mentioned, that the title of Orono, 
with all its honours, was given to Captain Cook ; 
and it is also certain that they regarded us generally 
as a race of people superior to themselves; and 
used often to say, that great Hafoou dwelled in our 
country. The little image, which we have before 
described as the favourite idol on the Moraé in Ka- 
yakakooa Bay, they call Koonoorackaice, and said 
it was Terreeoboo’s god, and that he also resided 
amongst us. 

There are found an infinite variety cf these 
images both on the Morais, and within and without 
their houses, to which they give different names ; 
but it soon became obvious to us in how little esti- 
mation they were held, from their frequert expres. 
sions of contempt of them, and from their even of- 
fering them to sale for trifles. At the same time 
there seldom failed to be some one particular figure 
m favour, to which, whilst this preference lasted, all 
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their adoration was addressed. This consisted in 
arraying it inred cloth, beating their drums, and 
singing hymns before it, laying ‘bunches of red fea- 
thers, and different sogis of vegetables, at its feet, 


and exposing a pig or a dog to rot on the whutia’ 


that stood near it. / 
In a bay to the southw ne of Karakakooa, a 


+ 


party of our gentlemen were conducted to a large 


house, in which they found the black figure of a 


man, resting on his fingers and toes, with his head 


inclined backward, the limbs well formed and- 
exactly preportioned, and the whole beautifully 


polished. This figare the natives call Mace; and 
round it were placed thirteen others of rude and 
distorted shapes, which they said were the Eatooas 
of several deceased chiefs, whose names they ree 


counted. The place was full of whatéas, on which’ 


lay fon remains of their offerings. ‘They likewise 
give a place in their houses to many ludicrous and. 
some Sie idols, like the Priapus of the ancients. 


It hath been remarked, by former voyagers, that. 


both among the Society and Friendly Islanders, an 
adoration is paid to particular birds ; and I am Jed 
to believe that the same custom prevails here; and 
that probably the raven is the object of it, “from 
secing two of these birds tame at the village of 
Kakooa, which they tok! me were Kaéooas ; and, 
refusing every thing I otlered for them, cannes 
me, at the same fine not to hurt or offend them. 


Amongst their religious ceremonies may be > 


reckoned the prayers and offerings made by the 
priests before their meals. Whilst the ava is chew- 
ing, of which they always drink before they begin 
their repast, the person of the highest rank takes 
the lead ina sort of hymn, in which he is presently 
joined by one, two, or more of the company ; the 
rest moving their bodies, and striking their hands. 
gently together, in concert with the singers. When 

the ava is ready, cups of it are handed about to 


as - 
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those who do not join in the song, which they keep 
im their hands till it is ended ; when, uniting in one 
loud response, they drink off their cup. ‘The per- 
formers of the hymn are then served with ava, who 
drink it after a repetition of the same ceremony 3 
and, if there be present one of a very superior 
rank, a cup is, last of all, presented to him, which, 
after chanting some time alone, and being answered 
by the rest, and pouring’a little out on the ground, 
he drinks off. A piece of the flesh that is dressed is 
next cut off, without any selection of the part of - 
the animal, which, together with some of the ve- 
getables, being deposited at the foot of the image of 
the Luiooa, and a hymn chanted, their meal com. _ 
mences. A ceremony of much the same kind is also — 
performed by the chiefs, whenever they drink ava 
between their meals, 

- Human sacrifices are more frequent here, ac. 
cording to the account of the natives themselves, 
than in any other islands we visited. These horrid 
rites are not only had recourse to upon the com- 
mencemcnt of war, and preceding great battles and 
Other signal enterprizes ; but the death of any consi- 
erable chief calls for a sacrifice of one or more Tow. 
‘tows, according to his rank ; and we were told, that 
ten men were destined to suffer on the death of Ter- 
reeoboo. What may, if any thing possibly can, 
tdessen, in some smal! degree, the horror of this 
Practice is, that the unhappy victims have not the 
most distant intimation of their fate. Those who 
are fixed upon to fall, are set upon with clubs 
wherever they happen to be, and, after being dis. 
patched, are brought dead to the place, where the 

mainder of the rites are completed. The reader 
will here call to his remembrance the skulls of the 
captives that had been sacrificed at the death of some’ 
great chief, and which were fixed on the rails round 
the top of the Morai ai Kakooa. We got a farther 
piece of intelligence upon this subject at the village 
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of Kowrowa; where, on our.inquiring into, Se ; 
use of asmall piece of ground, inclosed witha stone 
fence, we were told that it was an Here-cere, or 
burying-ground of a chief ; and there, added our a 
former, pointing to one of the corners, lie the tun- 
gata and waheene taboo, or the man and woman — 
who were sacrificed at his funeral. 

-'To this class of their customs may also be referred 
that of knocking out their fore-teeth. Scarce any 
of the lower people, and very few of the chiefs, 
were seen who had not lost one or more of them; 
and we always understood that this voluntary punish. 
ment, like the cutting off the joints of the finger at) | 
the Friendly Islands, was not inflicted on them. | 
selves from the violence of grief on the death of 
their friends, but was designed as a propitiatory sae » 
erifice to the “ucooa, to avert any danger or. mise 
chief to which they might be exposed. 7 

We were able to learn but little of their Paphe 
with regard to a future state. Whenever we asked. 
them whither the dead were gone? we were always 
answered, that the breath, w yaek they appeared to” 4 
consider as the soul, or immortal part, was gone to 
the Eatcoa; and, eh pushing our inquiries farther, — 
they scemed to Heactibe some particular place, where - 
they imagined the abode of the deceased to be; but 
we e could not perceive that they thought, in this tal 
either romans or punishments aw aited them . % 


as. I <i, in this a lay flaue him. the ote 4 
ticular instances that fell under our observation of 
its application and effects. On our inquiring into 
the reasons of the interdiction of all intercourse b 

tween us and the natives, the day preceding the ae i 


Np 


rival of Terreeoboo, we were told that the bay was 
iabooed. The same restriction took place, at our) 
request,.the day we interred the bones of Captaint 
Cook. In these two-instances the natives paid the 
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most implicit and scrupulous obedience, but whether 
on any religious principle, or merely in deference 
to the civil authority of their chiefs, I cannot de. 
termine. When the ground near our observatories, 
and the place where our masts lay, were tabooed, 
by sticking small wands round them, this operated 
in a manner not less efficacious. But though this 
mode of consecration was performed by the priests 
only, yet still, as the men ventured to come within 
the space, when invited by us, it should seem that 
they were under no religious apprehensions ; and 
that their obedience was limited to our refusal only. 
The women could, by no means, be induced to come 
near us, but this was probably on account of the 
Morai adjoining, which they are prohibited, at all 
times, and in all the islands of those seas, from ap- 
-proaching. Mention hath been already made, that 
women are always tabooed, or forbidden to eat cer- 
tain kind of meats. We also frequently saw several 
at their meals, who had the meat put into their 
mouths by others ; and, on our asking the reason of 
this singularity, were told that they were tabooed, 
or forbidden*to feed themselves. ‘This prohibition, 
“we understood, was always laid on them after they 
‘had assisted at any funeral, or touched a dead body, 
and also on other occasions. It is necessary to ob- 
Serve, that on these occasions they apply the word 
taboo indifferently both to persons and things. Thus 
they say, the natives were ¢abooed, or the bay was 
booed, and so of the rest. This word is also used to 
xpress any thing sacred, or eminent, or devoted. 

hus the king of Owhyhee was called Eree-taboo ; 
human victim, ¢angata-tuboo; and, in the same 
manner, among the Friendly Islanders, Tonga, the 

‘sland where the king resides, is named Tongas 
taboo. 

Concerning their marriages, I can afford the 
yeadér little farther satisfaction than informing him, 
that such a relation or compact exists amongst them. 
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1 have already had occasion to mention, that at the 
time Terreeoboo had left his queen Rora-rora at 
Mowee, he was attended by another woman, by 
whom he had children, and to whom he was very 
much attached; but how far polygamy, properly 
speaking, is allowed, or how far it is mixed with 
concubinage, either wit respect to the king, the 
chiefs, or among the inferior orders, too few facts 
came to our knowledge to justify any conclusions. 
it hath also been observed, that, except Kaneeka- 
bareea, and the wife of the Orono, with three women 
whom I shalt have occasion hereafter to mention, we 
never saw any female of high rank. From what f£ 
had an opportunity of observing of the domestic 
concerns of the lowest class, the house seemed to 
be under the direction of one man and woman, and 
the children in the like state of subordination as in 
civilized countries. 

It will not be improper, in this place, to take nos 
tice, that we were eye-witnesses of afact, which, as _ 
it was the only instance we saw of any thing like | 
jealousy among them, shews, at the same time, that 
not only fidelity, but a degree of reserve, is required 
from the married women of consequence. At one 
of the entertainments of boxing, Omeeah was ob-=— 
served to rise from his place two or three times, and 
to go up to his wife with strong marks of displea« 
sure, ordering her, as it appeared to us from his 
manner, to withdraw. Whether it was, that beings 
wery handsome, he thought she drew too much of 
our attention, or without being able to determina 
what other reason he might have for his conduct, it. 
is but justice to say, that there existed no real cause — 
of jealousy. However, she kept her place, and 
when the entertainment was over, joined our party, 
and soliciting some trifling presents, was given to 
understand that we had none about us, but. that if | 
she would accompany us toward our tent, she should _ 
return with such as she liked best. She was ace 
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Seaddingly walking along with us, which Omeeha 
observing, followed in a violent rage, and seizing her 
‘s by thathait began to inflict, with his fists, a severe 
corporal punishment. ‘This sight, especially as we 
had innocently been the cause of it, gave us much 
concern; and yet we were told, that it would be 
highly improper to interfere between man and wife 
of such high rank. We were, however, not left 
without the consolation of seeing the natives at last 
interpose, and had the farther satisfaction of meet. 
ing them together the next day, in perfect good hu- 
mour with each other; and, what is still more sin- 
ular, the lady would not suffer us to renvonstrate 
with her husband on his treatment of her, which we 
were much inclined to do, and plainly told us, that 
he had done no more hag he ought. 

Whilst I was ashore at the observatory at Kara- 
kakooa Bay, I had twice an pppesteny of seeing 
a considerable part of their funeral rites. Intelli- 
gence was brought me of the death of an old chiefin 
-a house near our observatories, soon after the event 

“happened. On going to the place, I found a num- 
ber of people assembled, and seated round a square 

area, fronting the Whisd in which the deceased lay, 

orwhilst a man, in a red feathered cap, advanced from 
men, interior part of the house to the door, and, 

_ putting out his head, at almost every moment wit 
tered a most ian entable howl, accompanied with the 

most singular grimaces and sdb distortions of his 

_ face that can be concécived. After this had passed 

Bd a short time, a large mat was spread upon the area, 
"and two men and ‘thirteen women came out of the 
house and sate themselves down upon it, in three 
_ equal rows; the two men and three of the women 
4 being in front The necks and hands of the women 
_ were decorated with feathered rutis, and broad green 
 Jeaves, curiously scolloped, were spread over ‘eit 

_ shoulders. At one corner of his ar. ea, near a small 

* hut, were half a dozen boys; waving small white 
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‘banners, and the tufted wands, or taboo sticks, 
which have been often mentioned in the former chape 
ters, who would not permit us to approach them, 
This led me to imagine that the dead body might be 
deposited in this little hut; but I afterwards under- 
stood, thatit was in the house where the man in the 
red cap opened the rites, by playing his tricks at the 
door. ‘The company just mentioned being seated 
on the mat, began to sing a melancholy tune, ac- 
companied with a slow and gentle motion of the 
body and arms. When this had continued some 
time, they raised themselves on their knees, and, in 
a posture between kneeling and sitting, began by 
degrees to move their arms and théir bodies with 
great rapidity, ‘the tune always ‘keeping pace with 
their motions. As these last exertions were too 
violent to continue long, they resumed, at intervals, 
their slower movements ; and, after this performance 
had lasted an hour, more mats were brought and 
spread upon the area, and four or five elderly 
women, amongst whom I was told was the dead 
chief’s wife, advanced slowly out of the house, and 
seating themselves in the front of the first company, 
began to cry and wail most bitterly; the women ig | 
the three rows behind joining them, whilst the two 
men inclined their heads over them in a very melane 
choly and pensive attitude. At this period of the. 
rites, I was obliged to leave them to attend at the 
observatory ; but returning within half an hour, 
found them in the same situation. I continued with 


them till late in the evening, and left them proceeds 


ing, with little variation, as just described ; resolv. 
ing, however, to attend early in the morning, to see’ 
the remainder of the ceremony. On my arrival at- 
the house, as soon as it was day, | found, to my mor- 
tification, the crowd dispersed, and every thing 
quiet ; and was given to understand, that the carpse’ 
was removed; nor could I learn in what manner it 
was disposed of. I was interrupted in making farther’ 
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inquiries for this purpose, by the approach of three 
women of rank, who, whilst their attendants stood 
near them with their fly-flaps, sat down by us, and, en- 
tering into conversation, soon made me comprehend 
that our presence was a hindrance to the performance 
of some necessary rites. JI had hardly got out of 
sight, before I heard their eries and lamentations 5 
and meeting them a few hours afterward, I found 
they had painted the lower part of their faces per- 
fect black. 

The other opportunity I had of observing these 
ceremonies, was in the case of an ordinary person ; 
when, on hearing some mournful female cries issue 
from a miserable looking hut, I ventured into it, 
and found an old woman with her daughter, weep- 
ing over the body of an elderly man, who had but 
just expired, being still warm. The first step they 
took was to cover the body with cloth, after which, 
dying down by it, they drew the cloth over them- 
selves, and then began a mournful kind of song, fre- 
quently repeating, Aweh medoaah! Aweh tanee! 
Oh my father! Oh my husband! A younger daugh- 
ter was also at the same time lying prostrate, ina 
corner of the house, covered over with black cloth, 
repeating the same words: On leaving this melan- 
choly scene, I found at the door a number of their 
neighbours collected together, and listening to their 
cries with profound silence. 1 was resolved not to 
miss this opportunity of seeing in what manner they 
dispose of the body ; and therefore, after satisfying 
myself before I went to bed that it was not then re- 
moved, I gave orders that the sentries should walk 
backward and forward b-fore, the house, and, in 
ease they suspected any measures were taking for 
the removal of the body, to give me immediate no- 
tice. However, the sentrics had not kept a good 
look-out, for in the morning | found the body was 
gone. On quiring what they had done with it? 
“They pointed toward the sea; indicating most pro- 
, a rt 
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bably thereby that it had been committed to the 
deep, or perhaps that it had been carried beyond 
the bay, to some burying-ground in another part of 
the country. The chiefs are interred in the Morais, 
or Heree-erees, with the men sacrificed on the oc. 
casion, by the side of them; and we observed that 
the Mora, where the chief had been buried, who, 
as I have already mentioned, was killed in the cave : 


after so stout a resistance, was hung round with red | 
cloth. aa 
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BOOK VI. 


TRANSACTIONS DURING THE SECOND EXPEDITION 
TO THE NORTH, BY THE WAY OF KAMTSCHATs 
KAS AND ON THE RETURN MOME BY THE WAY 
OF CANTON AND THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


CIIAP. I. 


Departure from Onecheow.—FVruitless Attempt to 
discover Modoopapappa.—Course steered for A- 
watska Bay.—Occurrences during that Passage. 
—Sudden Change from Heat to Cold.— Distress 
occasioned by the leuking of the Resolution.— 
View of the Coast of Kamtschatka.—Extreme 
Rigour of the Climate.—Lose Sight of the Dis- 
covery.—The Resolution enters the Bay of 
Awatska.—Prospect of the Town of Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul.—Party sent ashore.—Their Re- 
ception by the Commanding Officer of the Port. 
— Message despatched to the Commander at Bol- 
cheretsk.— Arrival of the Discovery.—Return of 
the Messengers from the Commander.—Extraor- 
dinary Mode of travelling.—Visit from a Mer- 
chant and a German Servant belonging to the 
Commander. 


Q)N the 15th of March, at seven in the morning, 
we weighed anchor, and passing to the north of Ta~ 
hoora, stood on to the south west, in hopes of falling 
in with the island of Modoopapappa, which, we 
were told by the natives, lay in that direction, about 
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five hours sail from Tahoora. At four in the after- 
noon, we were overtaken by a stout canoe, with ten 
men, who were going from Oneeheow to Tahoora, 
to kill tropic and man-of-war birds, with which that 
place was said to abound. It has been mentioned 
before, that the feathers of these birds are in great 
request, being much used in making their cloaks and 
other ornamental parts of their dress. 

At eight, having seen nothing of the island, we 
hauled the wind to the northward till midnight, and 
then tacked, and stood on a wind to the south east 
till day-light next morning, at which time Tahoora 
bore east north east, five or six leagues distant. We 
afterward steered west south west, and made the 
Discovery’s signal to spread four miles upon our 


‘starboard beam. At noon our latitude was 21° 27764 


and our longitude 198° 42/; and having stood on till 
five, in the same direction, we made the Discovery’s 
signal to come under our stern, and gave over all 
hopes of seeing Modoopapappa. We conceived 
that i¢ might probably lie in a more southerly direc« 
tion from Tahoora than that in which we had steered $ 
though, after all, it is possible that we might have 
passed it in the night, as the islanders described it to 
be very small, and almost even with the surface of 
the sea. 


The next day we steered west ; it being Captain _ 


Clerke’s intention to keep as near as possible in the 


same parallel of latitude, tilt we should make the — 


Jongitude of Awatska Bay, and afterward to steer 
due north for the harbour of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul in that bay ; which was also appointed for our 
rendezvous in case of separation. ‘This track was 


chosen on account of its being, as far as we knew, — 
unexploretl; and we were not without hopes of 


falling in with some new island on our passage. 


We had scarcely seen a bird since our losing sight 


of Tahoora, till the 18th in the afternoon, when, 
being in the latitude of 21° 12’, and the longitude 
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of 194° 45’, the appearance ot agreat many boobies, 
and some man-of-war birds, made us Keep a sharp 
look-out for land. Toward evening the wind les. 
sened, and the north east swell, which, on the 16th 
and 17th, had been so heavy as to take the ships 
labour ae was much abated. ‘The next 
day we saw no appearance of land; and at noon, we 
steered a point more to the southward, viz. west by 
south, in the hopes of finding the trade winds, which 
blew almost invariably from the east by north, 
fresher as we advanced within the tropic. It is 
somewhat singular that, though we saw no birds in 
the forenoon, yet toward evening we had again a, 
number of boobies and man-of-war birds about us. 
This seemed to indicate that we had passed the land 
from whence the former flights had come, and that 
we were approaching some other low island. 

The wind continued very moderate, with fine wea- 
ther, till the 23d, when it freshened from the north 
east by cast, and increased to a strong gale, which 
‘split some od our old sails, and made the running 
rigging very frequently give way. ‘This gale lasted 
twelve hours; it then became more moderate, and 
continued so till the 25th at noon, when we entirely 
lost it, and had ouly a very light air. 

On Me 26th, in the morning, we thought we saw 
Jand to the west south west, but, after running about 
sixteen leagues in that finectian, we found our miS~ 
take ; and night coming on, we again steered west. 
Our fatitude, at this time, was 19° 45’, which was 
the greatest . southing we made in this run; our Jon- 
gitude was 183°, ae variation 12° 45’ east. We 
continued i in this course, with little alteration in the 
wind, till the 29th, when it shifted to,the south east 
anc ‘south south east, and, for a few hours in the 
night, it was in the west; the weather being dark 
and cloudy, with much rain. We had met, for some 
days past, several’ turtles, one of whch was. the 
smallest L ever saw, not exceed.ng thre inches im 
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length. We werealso accompanied by man-of-war 
birds, and boobies of an unusual kind, being quite 
white, except the tip of the wing, eicll was black, 
and easily mistaken, at first sight, ‘for gannets. 

The light winds whidh we had met with for some 
time past, with the present unsettled state of the 
weather, and the little appearance of any change 
for the better, induced Captain Clerke to alter his 
plan of keeping within the tropical latitudes ; and 
accordingly, at six this evening, we began to steer 
north west by north, at which time our latitude was 
20° 23’, and our longitude 180° 40’. During the 
continuance of the light winds, which prevailed al- 
most constantly ever since our departure from the 
Sandwich Islands, the weather was very close, and 
the air hot and sultry; the thermometer being gene. 


rally at 80°, and sometimes at 83°. All this time | 


we had a considerable swell from the north east ; 


and inno period of the voyage did the ships roll and 


strain so violently. 


In the morning of the first of April, the whid 


changed from the south east to the north east by east, 
and blew a fresh breeze till the morning 6f the ath, 
when it altered two points more to the. east, and by 
noon increased to a strong gale, which lasted till the 
afternoon of the 5th, attended with hazy weather. 
it then again altered its direction to the south east, 
became more moderate, and was accompanied by 
heavy showers of rain. During all this time, we 
Kept stecring to the north west against a slow but re- 
gular current from that quarter, which caused a 
constant variation from our reckoning by the log, of 
fifteen miles a day. Qn the 4th, being then in the 
latitude 26° 17’, and longitude 173° 30’, we passed 
prodigious quantities of what sailors call ‘Pawinyiete 
men-of-war (holothuria physalis), and were alsov 
accompanied with a great number of  sea-birds, 
amongst which we observed, for the first time, the 
albatross and sheer water. 


| 
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_ On the 6th, at noon, we lost the trade wind, and 
were suddenly taken a-back, with the wind from the 
north north west. At this time our latitude was 
29° 50’, and our longitude 170° 1’. As the old 
running ropes were constantly breaking in the late 
gales, we reeved what new ones we had left, and 
made such other preparations as were necessary for 
the very different climate with which we were now 
shortly to encounter. The fine weather we met with 
between the tropics had not been idly spent. The 
carpenters found sufficient employment in repairing 
the boats. The best bower cable had been so much 
damaged by the foul ground in Karakakooa Bay, 
and whilst we were at anchor off Oneeheow, that we 
were obliged to cut forty fathoms from it; in conw 
verting of which, with other old cordage into spun- 
yarn, and applying it to different uses, a considerable 
part of the people were kept constantly employed by | 
the boatswain. The airing of sails and other stores, 
which, from the leakiness of the decks and sides of 
the ships, were perpetually subject to be wet, had 
now become a frequent as well as a laborious and 
troublesome part of our duty. 

- Besides these cares, which had regard only to the 
ships themselves, there were others, which had for 
their object the preservation of the health of the 
crews, that furnished a constant occupation to a great 
number of our hands. ‘The standing orders, establi- 
shed by Captain Cook, of airing the bedding, placing 
fires between deck, washing them with vinegar, and 
smoking them with gunpowder, were observed with- 
out any intermission. For some time past, even the 
operation of mending the sailors’ old jackets had risen 
into’ a duty both of difficulty and importance, It 
may be necessary to inform those who are unac- 
quainted with the disposition and habits of seamen, 
that they are so accustomed in ships of war to be 
directed in the care of themselves by their officers, 
that they lose the very idea of foresight, and con- 
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tract the thoughtlcssness of infants. I am sure, that 
if our people had been left to their own discretion 
alone, we should have had the whole crew naked, 
before the voyage had been half finished. It was 
natural to expect, that their experience, during our 
voyage to the north last year, would have made them 
sensible of the necessity of paying some attention to 
these matters; but if such reflections ever occurred 
to them, their impression was so transitory, that 
upon our return to the tropical climates, their fur 
jackets, and the rest of their cold country clothes, 
were kicked about the decks as things of no value ; 
though it was generally known in both ships, that 
we were to make another voyage toward the pole. 
hey were of course picked up by the officers; and 


being put into casks, restored about this time to the 


owners, 

In the afternoon we observed some of the sheath- 
ing floating by the ship; and on examination found 
that twelve or fourteen feet had been washed off from 
under thelarboard bow, where we supposed the leak 
to have been; which ever since our leaving Sandwich 
Islands, had kept the people alinest constantly at the 
pumps, making twelve inches water an hour. This 
day we saw a number of small crabs, of a pale blue 
colour; and had again, in company, a few alba- 
trosses and sheerwaters. ‘The thermometer in the 
night time sunk eleven degrees; and although it 
remained as high as 59°, yet we suffered much from 
the cold, our feelings being as yet by no means re. 
conciled to that degree of temperature. " 

The wind continued blowing fresh from the north 
till the cighth in the morning, when it became more, 
moderate, with fair weather, and gradually changed. 
its direction to the east, and afterward to the south. 

On the ninth, at noon, our latitude was 32° 16/, 
our longitude 166° 40’, and the variation 8° 30/ east. 
And on the tenth, having crossed the track of the 
®panish galleons from the Manillas to Acapulco, we 
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expected to have fallen in with the [sland of Rica 
de Plata, which, according to De Lisle’s chart, in 
which the route of those ships is laid down, ought 
to have been in sight; its latitude, as there given, 
being 33° 30’ north, and its longitude 166° east. 
Notwithstanding we were so far “advanced to the 
northward, we saw this day a tropic bird, and also © 
several other kinds of sea-birds; such as paffins, sea~ 
parrots, sheerwaters, and albatrosses. 

On the eleventh,,at noon, we were in jatiiade 
35° 30’, longitude 165° 45’; and during the course 
of the day, had sea-birds as before, and ‘passed SCVC= 
ral bunches of sea-weed. About the same time, the 
Discovery passed a log of wood; but no other signs 
land were seen. 

- The next day the wind came gradually round to 
the east, and increased to so strong a gale, as obliged 
us to strike our top-gallant yards, and brought us 
under the lower sails, and the main top-sail close 
reeved. Unfortunately we were upon that tack, 
which was the most disadvantageous for our leak. 
But as we had always been able to keep it under 
with the hand pumps, it gave us no great uneasiness 
till the 13th, about six in the afternoon, when we 
were greatly alarmed by a sudden inundation, that 
deluged the whole space between decks. The water, 
which had lodged in the coal-hole, not finding a 
sufficient vent into the well, had forced up the plat- 
forms over it, and in a moment set every thing afloat. 
Our situation was indeed exceedingly distressing 5 
nor did we immediately see any means of relieving 
ourselves. A pump, through the upper decks into 
the coal-hole, could answer no end, as it would very 
soon have been choaked up by the small coals; and 
to bale the water out with buckets was become im- 
practicable, from the number of bulky materials that 
were washed out of the gunner’s store-room into it, 
and which, by the ship’s motion, were tossed vio» 
lently” from side to side. No other method was 
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therefore left, but to cut a hole through the bulk- 


head (or vavtitian) that separated the coal-hole from 
the fore-hold, and by that means to make a passage 
for the body of water into the well. However, 
before that could be done, it was necessary to get 
the casks of dry provisions out of the forehold, 
which kept us employed the greatest part of the 
night; so that the carpenters could not get at the 
partition till the next morning. As soon as the pas- 
sage was made, the greatest part of the water emp- 
tied itself into the well, and enabled us to get out 
the rest with buckets. But the leak was now so 
much increased, that we were obliged to keep one 
half of the people constantly pamping and baling, 
till the noon of the 15th. Our men bore with great 
cheerfulness this excessive fatigue, which was much 
increased by their having no dry place to sleep in; 


and on this account we began i serve their full al~ 


lowance of grog. 

The weather now becoming more moderate, and 
the swell less heavy, we were enabled to clear away 
the rest of the casks from the fore-hold, and to open 


a sufficient passage for the water to the pumps. This - 


day we saw a greenish piece of drift wood, and fan- 
cying the water coloured, we sounded, but got no 
bottom with a hundred and sixty fathoms of line. 
Our latitude at noon this day was 41° 52’, longitude 
161° 15’: variation 6° 30’ east; and the wind soon 
after veering to the northward, wealtered our course 
three points to the west, 

On the 16th at noon, we- were in the latitude of 
42° 12’, and in the longitude of 160° 5’; and as we 
were now approaching the place where a great extent 


of Jand is said to have been seen by De Gama, we 


were glad of the opportunity which the course we 
were steering gave, of contributing to remove the 
doubts, if any should be still entertained, respecting 
the falsehood of this pretended discovery. For it is 
to be observed, that no one has ever yet been able 
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to find who John de Gama was, when he lived, or 
what year this pretended discovery was made. 

According to Mr. Muller, the first account of it 
given to the public was in a chart published by 
Texeira, a Portuguese geographer in 1649, who 
places it ten or twelve degrees to the north east of 
Japan, between the latitudes of 44° and 45°; and 
announces it to be Zand scen by John de Gama, the 
Indian, in a voyage from China to New Spain. On 
what grounds the French geographers have since 
removed it five degrees to the eastward, does not 
appear; except we suppose it to have been done in 
order to make room for another discovery made by 
the Dutch, called Company’s Land; of which we 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter. } 

During the whole day the wind was exceedingly 
unsettled, being seldom steady to two or three points, 
and blowing in fresh gusts, which were succeeded by 
dead calms. These were not unpromising appear- 
ances; but after standing off and on the whole of 
this day, without sceing any thing of the land, we 
again steered to the northward, not thinking it 
worth our while to lose time in search of an object, 
the opinion of whose existence had been already 
pretty generally exploded. Our people were em- 
ployed the whole of the 16th, in getting their wet 
things dry, and in airing the ships below. 

We now began to feel very sharply the increasing 
inclemency of the northern climate. In the morning 
‘of the 18th, our latitude being 45° 40’, and our 
longitude 160° 25’, we had snow and sleet, accom. 
panied with strong gales from the south west. This 
circumstance will appear very remarkable, if we 
consider the season of the year, and the quartes 
from which the wind blew. On the 19th, the ther- 
mometer in the day-time remained at the freezing 
poin®, and at four in the morning fell to 29° if the 
reader will take the trouble to compare the degree 

. of heat, during the hot sultry weather we had at the 
ro % 
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beginning of this month, with the extreme cold 
which we now endured, he will conceive how 
severely so rapid a change must have been felt 
by us. 

In the gale of the 18th, we had split almost all 
the sails we had bent, which being our second best 
suit, we were now reduced to make use of our last 
and best set. To add to Captain Clerke’s difficul. 
ties, the sea was in general so rough, and the ships se 
leaky, that the sail-emakers had no place to repair 
the sails in, except his apartments, which in his de. 
clining state of health was a serious inconvenience 
to him. 

On the 20th at noon, being in latitude 49° 45’ 
north, and longitude 161° 15’ east, and eagerly ex. 
pecting to fall in with the coast of Asia, the wind 
shifted suddenly to the north, and continued in the 
saine quarter the following day. However, although 
it retarded our: progress, yet the fair weather it 
brought was no small refreshment to us. In the 
forenoon of the 2lst we saw a whale and a land. 
bird ; and in the afternoon the water looking muddy, 
we sounded, but got no ground with an hundred and 
lorty fathoms of line. During the three preceding 
days, we saw large flocks of wild fowl, of a species 
resembling ducks. This is usually considered as a 
proof of the vicinity of land, but we had no other 
Signs of it since the 16th; in which time we had run 
upwards of an hundred and fifty leagues. | 

On the 22d the wind shifted to the north east, 
attended with misty weather. The cold was exceeds 
ingly severe, and.the ropes were so frozen that it 
was with dificulty we could force them through the 
blocks. At noon, ,the latitude, by account, was 
a1 38’, longitude 160° 7’; amd on comparing our 
present position with \that given to the southern 
parts of Kamtschatka, in the Russian charts, 
Captain Clerke did net think it prudent to run oa 
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toward the land all night. We therefore tacked at 
ten; and having found, had ground agreeably to 
our conjectures, with seventy fathoms of line. 

On the 23d, at six in the morning, being in lati- 
tude 52° 09’, and longitude 160° 07’, on the fog 
clearing away, the land appeared in mountains 
covered with snow; and extending from north 
three quarters cast, to south west; a high conical 
rock, bearing south west, three quarters west, at 
three or four leagues distance. We had no sooner 
taken this imperfect view, than we were again 
covered with a thick fog. Being now, according 
to our maps, only eight leagues from the entrance of 
Awatska Bay, as soon as the weather cleared up — 
we stood in to take a nearer view of the land; and 
a more dismal and dreary prospect I never beheld. 
The coast appears strait and uniform, having no 
inlets or bays; the ground from the shore rises 
in hills of a moderate clevation, behind which are 
ranges of mountains, whose summits were lost in 
the clouds. ‘The whole scene was entirely covered 
with snow, except the sides of some of the cliffs 
which rose too abruptly from the sea for the snow 
to lie upon them. 

The wind continued blowing very strong from 
the north east, with thick hazy weather and slect, 
from the 24th to the 28th. During the whole time, 
the thermometer was never higher than 303°. The 
ship appeared to be a complete mass of se 5.,the 
‘shrowds were so incrusted with it, as to measure in 
circumference more than double their usual size 5 
and, in short, the experience of the oldest scaman 
among us had never met with any thing like the 
continued showers of sleet, and the extreme cold 
which we now encountered. Indeed the severity of 
the weather, added to the great diticulty of work- 
ing the ships, and the labour of keeping the pumps 
constantly going, rendered the service too hard for 
many of the crew, some of whom were frost-bitten, 
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and others laid up with bad colds. We continued 
all this time standing four hours on each tack, 
having generally soundings of sixty fathoms, when 
about three leagues from the land, but none at 
twice thatdistance. On the 25th wehad a transient 
view of the entrance of Awatska Bay; but, in the 
present state of the weather, we were afraid of 
venturing into it. Upon our standing off again we 
lost sight of the Discovery ; but, as we were now 
so near the place of rendezvous, this gave us no 
great uneasiness, Bag | ’ 

On the 28th, in the morning, the weather at last 
cleared, and the wind fell to a light breeze from the 
Same quarter as before. We had a fine warm day 5 
and, as we now began to expecta thaw, the men 
were employed in breaking the ice from off the 
rigging, masts, and sails, in order to prevent its 
falling on our heads. Atnoon, being in the latitude 
of 52° 44, and the longitude of 159°, the en- 
trance of Awatska Bay bore north west, distant 
three or four leagues ; and, about three in the 
afternoon, a fair wind Sprung up from the south. 
ward, with which we stood in, having regular 
soundings, from twenty-two to seven fathoms. 

Lhe mouth of the bay opens in a north north 
west direction. The land, on the south side, is of 
a moderate height ; to the northward it rises into a 
bluff head, which is the highest part of the coast, 
In the channel between them, near the north east - 


side, lie three remarkable rocks ; and farther in, 


near the opposite coast, a single detached rock ofa 
considerable sige. On the north head there is a 
look-out house, which, when the Russias’ expect 
any of their ships upon the coast, is used as a light. 
house. ‘There was a flag-staff on it, but we saw no 
sign of any person being there. = bis 

Having passed the mouth of the bay, which is 
about four miles long, we opened a large circular 
bason of twenty-five miles in circumference 5 and, 


Pa 
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at half past four, came to an anchor in six fathoms 
water, being afraid of running foul ona shoal, or 
some sunk rocks, which are said by Muller* to 
lie in the channel of the harbour of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. The middle of the bay was full of loose 
ice, drifting with the tide; but the shores were still 
entirely blocked up with it. Great flocks of wild- 
fowl were seen of various species ; likewise ravens, 
eagles, and large flights of Greenland pigeons. We 
examined every corner of the bay with our glasses, 
in search of the town of St. Peter and St. Paul 5- 
which, according to the accounts given us at Oona- 
Jashka, we had conceived to be a place of some 
strength and consideration. At length we discovered 
on anarrow point of land to the north north east, 
a few miserable log-houses, and some conical huts, 
taisedon poles, amounting in all to about thirty ; 
which, from their situation, notwithstanding all 
the respect we wished to entertain for a Russian 
ostrog, we were under the necessity of concluding 
to be Petropaulowska. However, in justice to the 
generous and hospitable treatment we found here, a. 
shall beg leave to anticipate the reader’s curiosity, 
by assuring him that our disappointment proved to 
be more of a laughable than a serious nature. For, 
in this wretched. extremity of the earth, situated 
beyond every thing that we conceived to be most 
barbarous and inhospitable, and, as it were, out of 
the very reach of civilization, barricadoed with ice, 
and covered with summer snow, in a poor miserable 
port, far inferior to the meannest of our fishing 
towns, we met with feelings of humanity, joined to 
a greatness of mind, and elevation of sentiment, 
which would have done honour to any nation or 
élimate. 

During the night much ice drifted by us with the 
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* Voyages made by the Russians from Asia to America, &c. 
translated from the German, by I. Jefferys, p. 37. 
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tide, and at day-light I was sent with the boats to 
examine the bay, and deliver the letters we had 
brought from Oonalashka to the Russian commander. 
We directed our course toward the village I have 
just mentioned, and having proceeded as far as we 
were able with the boats, we.got upon the ice, 
which extended near half a mile from the shore. 
Mr. Webber, and two of the seamen, accompanied 
me, whilst the master took the pinnace and cutter 
to finish the survey, leaving the jolly-boat behind to 
carry us back. ot 

[ believe the inhabitants had not yet seen either 
the ship or the boats; for even after we had got on 
the ice, we could not perceive any signs of a living 
creature in the town. By the time we had advanced 
a little way on the ice, we observed a few men 
hurrying backward and forward, and presently after 
a sledge drawn by dogs, with one of the inha- 
bitants in it, came down to the sea-ide, opposite to 
us. Whilst we were gazing at this unusual sight, 
and admiring the great civility of this stranger, 
which we imagined had brought him to our assist 
ance, the man, after viewing us for seme time very 
attentively, turned short round, and went off with 
great speed toward the ostrog. We were not less 
chagrined than disappointed at his abrupt departure, 
as we began to find our journey over the ice attended 
not only with great difliculty but even with danger. 
We sunk at every step aimost knee deep in the 
snow, and though we found tolerable footing at the 
bottom, yet the weak parts of the ice not being 
discoverable, we were constantly exposed to the risk 
of breaking through it. This accident at last 
actually happened to myself; for, stepping on 
quickly over a suspicious spot, in order to press 
with less weight upon it, I came upon a second, 
before [ could stop myself, which broke under me, 
and in I fell. Luckily I rose clear of the ice, and a 
man that was a little way behind with a boat-hook, 
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throwing it to me, I laid it across some loose pieces 
near me, and by that means was enabled to get upon 
firm ice again. 

As we approached the shore, we found the ice, 
contrary to our expectations, more broken than it 
had been before. We were however again com- 
forted by the sight of another sledge coming toward 
us; but instead of proceeding to our relief, the 
driver stopt short, and began to call out tous. I 
immediately held up to him Ismyloff’s letters; upon 
which he turned about, and set off back again full 
speed; followed, I believe, not with the prayers of 
any of our party. Being at a great loss what con- 
clusions to draw from this unaccountable behaviour, 
we continued our march toward the ostrog, with 
great circumspection, and when we had arrived 
within a quarter of a mile of it, we perceived a body 
of armed men marching toward us. That we might 
give them as little alarm, and have as peaceable an 
appearance as possible, the two men who had boat- 
hooks in their hands, were ordered into the rear, 
and Mr. Webber and myself marched in front. The 
Russian party, consisting of about thirty soldiers, 
was headed by a decent looking person with a cane 
in his hand. He halted within a few yards of us, 
and drew up ‘his men in a martial and good order. I 
delivered to him Ismyloff’s letters, and endeavoured 
to make him understand, as well as I could (though 
L afterward found in vain), that we were English, 
and had brought the papers from Oonalashka. 
After having examined us attentively, he began to 
conduct us toward the village, in great silence and 
solemnity, frequently halting his men, to form them 
in different manners, and make them perform several 
parts of their manual exercise, probably with a view 
to shew us, that if we had the temerity to offer any 
violence, we should have to deal with men who were 
not ignorantof their business. * 

Though I was all this time in my wet clothes, 
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shivering with cold, and sufficiently inclined to the 
most unconditional submission, withont having my 
fears violently alarmed; yet it was impossible not to 
be diverted with this military parade, notwithstand- 
ing it was attended with the most unseasonable delay. 
At length we arrived at the house of the commanding 
officer of the party, into which we were ushered ; 
and, after no smail stir in giving orders, and disposing 
of the military without doors, our host made his 
appearance, accompanied by another person, whom 
we understood to be the secretary of the port. One 
ef Ismyloff’s letters was now opened, and the other 
sent off by a special messenger to Bolcheretsk, a 
town on the west side of the peninsula of Kamts- 
chatka, where the Russian commander of this pro- 
vince usually resides. 3 

It is very remarkable, that they had not seen the 
ship the preceding day, when we came to anchor in 
the bay, nor indeed this morning, till our boats were 
pretty near the ice. The panic with which the dis- 
covery had struck them, we found had been very 
considerable. The garrison was immediately put 
under arms. ‘Two small field-pieces were placed at 
the entrance of the commander’s house, and pointed 
toward our boats; and shot, powder, and lighted 
matches were all ready at hand. 

The officer, in whuse house we were at present 
entertained, was a serjeant, and the commander of 
the ostrog. Nothing could exceed the kindness and 
hospitality of his behaviour, after he recovered from 
the alarm occasioned by our arrival. We found the 
house insufferably hot, but exceedingly neat and 
clean. After I had changed my clothes, which the 
serjeant’s civility enabled me to do, by furnish. 
ing me with a complete suit of his own, we were in- 
vited to sit down to dinner, which 1 have no doubt 
was the best he could procure; and considering the 
shortness of time he had to provide it, was managed 
with someingenuity. As there wasmot time-to pre- 
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pare soup and bouilli, we had in their stead some 
cold beef sliced, with hot water poured over it. 
We had next a large bird roasted, of a species with 
which | was unacquainted, but of a very excellent 


taste. After having eaten a part of this, it was 


taken off, and we were served with fish dressed two 


different ways; and soon after the bird again made 


its appearance, in savory and sweet pates. Our 


liquor, of which I shall have to speak heres 
after, was ef the kind called by the Russians quass, 
and was much the worse part of the entertainment. 
The serjeant’s wife brought in several of the dishes 
herself, and was not permitted to sit down at table. 
Having finished our repast, during which it is hardly 
necessary to remark, that our conversation was con~ 


‘fined to a few bows, and other signs of mutual 


respect, we endeavoured to open to our host the 
cause and objects of our visit to this port. As Ismy- 
loff had probably written to them on the same sub= 
ject, in the letters we had before delivered, he ap- 
peared very readily to conceive our meaning ; butas 
there was unfortunately ne one in the place that 
could talk any other language except Russian or 
Kamtschadale, we found the utmost difficulty in 
comprehending the information he meant to convey 
tous. After some time spent in these endeavours to 


understand one another, we conceived the sum of the 


» intelligence we had procured to be, that though no 


supply, cither of provisions or naval stores, was to 
be had at this place, yet that these articles were im 
great plenty at Belcheretsk. That the commander 
would most probably be very willing to give us what 
we wanted; but that till the serjeant had received 
orders from him, neither he nor his people, nor the 
natives, could even venture to go on board the ships 
It was now time for us to take our leave; and, as 
my clothes were still too wet to put on, I was obe 
liged to have recourse again to the serjeant’s bene- 
volence, for his leave to carry those 1 had borrow ed 
Q 
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of him on board. This request was complied with 
very cheerfully, and a sledge drawn by five dogs — 
with a driver, was immediately provided for each of 
our party. The sailors were highly delighted with | 
this mode of conveyance; and what diverted them 
still more was, that the two boat-hooks had also a 
sledge appropriated to themselves. ‘These sledges are 
So light, and their construction so well adapted to 
the purposes for which they are intended, that they 
went with great expedition, and fartoct: safety 
over the ice, which it would have been impossible 
for us, with all our caution, to have passed on 
foot. 

On our return, we found the boats towing the ship 
toward the village; and at seven we got close to the 
ice, and moored with the small bower to the north. 
east, and best bower to the south-west ; the entrance 
of the bay bearing south by east, and south three 
quarters east; and the ostrog north, one quarter 
east, distant one mileand a half. The next morning 
the casks and cables were got upon the quarter-deck, 
in order to lighten the ship forward; and the-car- 
penters were to set to work to stop the leak, which 
had given us so much trouble during our last run. 
“it was found to have been pedasioned by the falling 
of some sheathing from the larboard bow, and the 
oakum between the planks having been washed outs. 
The warm weather we had in the middle of the day, 
began to make the ice break away very fast, which 
drifting with the tide, had almost filled up die ene 
trance of the bay. Several of our gentlemen paid 
their visits to the serjeant, by whom they were re- 
ceived with great civility; and Captain Clerke sent 
him two botiles of rum, which he understood would, 
be the most acceptable present he could make him, 
and received in return some fine fowls of the grouse 
kind, and twenty trouts. Our sportsmen met with 
but bad success; for though the bay. swarmed with 
Hocks of ducks of various kinds, and Greenland 
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pigeons, “yet they were so shy, that they could not 
come within shot of them. 

Inthe morning of the lst of May, seeing the Dis- 
covery standing into the bay, a boat was immedi- 
ately sent to her assistance; and in the afternoon she 
moored close by us. They told us, that after the 
weather cleared up on the 28th, they found them- 
selves to leeward of the bay,and that when they got 
abreast of it the following day, and saw the entrance 
choaked up with ice, they stood off, after firing guns, 
concluding we could not Be here; but finding after. 

-ward it was only loose drift ice, they had ventured 
in. The next day the weather was so very unsettled, 
attended with heavy showers of snow, that the car- 
penters were not able to proceed in their work. 
‘The thermometer stood at 28° in the evening, and 
the frost was exceedingly severe in the night. 

The following morning, on our observing two 
sledges drive into the village, Captain Clerke sent 
me on shore, to inquire whether any message was 
arrived from the commander of Kamtschatka, which, 
according to the serjeant’s account, might now be 
expected, in consequence of the intelligence that had 

been sent of our arrival. Bolcheretsk, by the usual 
route, is about one hundred and thirty-five English * 
miles from Saint Peter and Saint Paul’s. Our dis- 

tches were sent off in a sledge drawn by dogs, on 
tite 29th, about noon. And the answer arrived, as 
we afterward found, early this morning; so that 

they were only a little more than three days and a 

half in performing a joutney of two hundred and se- 
venty miles. 

‘The return of the commander’s answer was, how- 
ever, concealed from us for the present ; and I was 
told, on my arrival at the serjeant’s, that we should 
hear from him the next day. Whilst I was on shore, 
the boat which had brought me, together with ano- 
ther belonging to the Discovery, were set fast in the 
ice, which a southerly wind had driven fromthe other 
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side of the bay. On seeing them entangled, the Dis- 
covery’s launch had been sent to their assistance, but 
shared the same fate; andin ashort time the ice had 
surrounded them near a quarter of a mile deep. 
This obliged us to stay on shore till evening, when 
finding no prospect of getting the boats off, some of 
us went in sledges to the edge of the ice, and were 
taken off by boats sent from the ship, and the rest 
staid on shore all night. 

It continued to freeze hard during the night; but 
before morning on the 4th, a change of wind drifted 
away the floating ice, and set the boats at liberty, 
without their having sustained the smallest damage. 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon, we saw several 
sledges driving down to the edge of the ice, and sent 
a boat to conduct the persons who were in them on 
board. One of these was a Russian merchant from 
Bolcheretsk, named Kedositch, and the other a Ger- 
man called Port, who had brought a letter from 


Major Behm, the commander of Kamtschatka, to 


Captain Clerke. When they got to the edge of the 
ice, and saw distinctly the size of the ships, which 
lay within about two hundred yards from them, they 
appeared to be exceedingly alarmed; and, before 
they would venture to embark, desired two of our 
boat’s crew might be left on shore as hostages for 
their safety. We afterward found that Ismyloff, in 
his letter to the commander, had misrepresented us, 
for what reasons we could not conceive, as two small 
trading boats, and that the serjeant, who had only 
seen the ships at a distance, had not in his despatches 
rectified the mistake. 

When they arrived on board, we still found, from 
their cautious and timorous behaviour, that they 
were under some unaccountable apprehensions; and 
an uncommon degree of satisfaction was visible in 
their countenances, on the German’s finding a person 
amongst us, with whom he could converse. This 
was Mr. Webber, who spoke that language per- 


hostile intention, and was for taking measures ac- 
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cordingly. It had require 
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fectly well; and at last, though with some difficulty, 


convinced them that we were inglishmen and friends. 
Mr. Port being introduced to Captain Clerke, deli- 
wered to him the commander’s letter, which was 
ewritten in German, and was merely complimental, - 
inviting him andhis officers to Bolcheretsk, to which 
place the people who brought it were to conduct us. 
Mr. Port, at the same time, acqaainted him that the 
major had. conceived a very wrong idea of the size of 
the ships, and of the service we were engaged in; 
Ismyloff, in his letter, having represented us as two 
small English packet beats, and cautioned him to be 
.on his guard; insinuating that he suspected us to be 
no better than pirates. In consequence of this letter, 
he said there had been various conjectures formed 


about us at Bolcheretsk ; that the major thought it 
_ most probable we were on a trading scheme, and for 
that reason had sent down a merchant to us; but 
~ that the officer, who was second in command, was 


-of opinion we were Irench and come with some 
Me 4 9 


d, he added, all the major’s 
-authority to keep the inhabitants from leaving the 
‘town, and retiring up into the country ; to so extras 
ordinary a pitch had their fears risen, from their 
persuasion that we were French. 


gd. Bheir: extreme apprehensions of that nation, were 


“principally occasioned by some circumstances attend. 
ing an insurrection that had happened. at Bolcheretsk, 
.a few years before, in which the commander had lost 


his life. We were informed that an exiled Polish 
officer, named Beniowski, taking advantage of the 


-confusion into which the town was thrown, had 
_ seized upon a galliot, then lying at the entrance of 
the Bolchoiveka, and had forced on board a number 


of Russian sailors, sufhcient to navigate her : that he 
had put on shorea part of the crew at the Kourile 
Islands ; and among the rest, Ismyloff, who, as the 
reader will recollect, had puzzled us exceedingly at 
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Oonalashka, with the history of this transaction ; 
though for want of understanding his language, we 
could not then make out all the circumstances at- 
tending it: that he passed in sight of Japan; made’ 
Luconia; and was there directed how to steer to 
Canton: that arriving there, he had applied to the 
French, and had got a passage in one of the‘r, India 
ships to France: and that most of the Russians had 
likewise returned to Europe in French ships; and 
had afterward found their way to Petersburg. We 
met with three of Beniowski’s crew in the harbour 
of Saint Peter and Saint Paul; and from them we 
learnt the circumstances of the above story. eo 
On our arrival at Canton, we received a farther’ 
corroboration of the facts, from the gentlemen of the 
English factory, who told us that a person had ars ( 
rived there ina Russian galliot, who said he came - 
from Kamtschatka; and that he had been furnished _ 
by the French factory with a passage to Europe.* 
We could not help being much diverted with the 
fears and apprehensions of these good people, and 
particularly with the account Mr. Port gave us of. 
the serjeant’s wary proceedings the day before. On 
seeing me come on shore, in company with some 
other gentlemen, he had made him and the merchant, 
who arrived in the sledges we had seen come in the’ 
morning, hide themselves in his kitchen, and listen to. 
our conversation with one another, in hopes that by 
this means they might discover whether we were | 
really English or not. 7 anes” 
As we concluded, from the commission and dress - 
of Mr. Port, that he might probably be the come _ 
mander’s secretary, he was received as such, and ins’ 
vited, with his companion, the merchant, to dine. 
with Captain Clerke: and though we soon began to” : 


* It hath since appeared, from the account of Kerguelen’s 
Voyage, that this extraordinary person, who had entered into 
the French. service, was commander of a new settlement at 
Madagascar, when Kerguelen touched there in 1774... 
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‘suspect, from the behaviour of the latter toward 
him, that he was only a common servant, yet this 
being no time to sacrifice our little comforts to our 
pride, we prevented an explanation, by not suffering 
the question to be put to him ; and, in return for the 
Satisfaction we reaped from his abilities as a linguist, 
we continued to let him live on a footing of equality 
With us. 


CHAP. It. 


Scarcity of Provisions and Stores at the Harbour 
of Saint Peter and Saint Paul.—A Party set out 
to visit the Commander at Bolcheretsk.— Passage 
up the River Awatska.— Account of their Recep. 
tion by the Toion of Karatchin.— Description of 
a Kamptschadale Dress. —Journey on Sledges.— 
Description of this Mode of Travelling. = Are 
rival at Natcheekin.— Account of Hot Spri iNZS.— 
Embark on the Bolchoireka.— Reception al the 
Capital.—Generous and hospitable Conduct of 
the Commander and the Garrison.— Description 

of Bolcheretsk.—Presents from the Commander. 

—Russian and Kamptschadale Dancing.— Affect - 
ing Departure from. Bolcheretsk. —Return to 

“Saint Peter and Saint Pauls, accompanied by 

Major Behm, who visits the Ships.—Generosity 
of the Sailors. — Dispatches sent by Major Behm 
to Peter sbur eae” Departure and Character. 


* 


Bets now enabled to converse with the Rus- 
sians, by the aid. of our interpreter, with tolerable 
facility, our first inquiries were directed to the means 
of procuring a supply of fresh provisions and naval 
stores ; from the want of which latter article, in par- 
ticular, we had been for some time in great distress. 
On inquiry it appeared, that the whole stock of live 
cattle, which the country about the bay could fur- 


he 
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nish, amounted only to two heifers ; and. these the 
serjeant very readily promised to procure us. Our — 
applications were next made to the merchant, but we — 
found the terms upon which he offered to serve us so 
exorbitant, that Captain Clerke thought it neces= — 
sary to bend an officer to visit the commander at Bols 
cheretsk, and to inquire into the price of stores at. 
that lace. As soon as this determination was coms 
municated to Mr.*Port, he despatched an express to 
the commander to inform him of our intentions, and, 
at the same time to clear us from the suspicions that 
were entertained with respect to the designation and 
purposes of our voyage. — 

Captain Clerke having thought proper to fix on | 
me for this service, I received orders, together with 
Mr. Webber, who was to accompany me as inter- 
preter, to be ready to set out the next day. It 
proved, however, too stormy, as did also the 6th, 
for beginning a journey through so wild and deso. 
late a country; but, on the 7th, the weather ap- 
pearing more Giopeable, we set Out early in the 
morning in the ship’s boats, with a view to reach the 
entrance of the Awatska at high water, on account 
of the shoals with which the mouth of ‘that river 
abounds ; here the coun! iry boats were to meet Us; 
and carry us up the stream. 

Captain Gore was now added to our party, and 
we were attended by Messrs. Port and Pedositsch, 
with two cossacks, and were provided by our cons 
ductors with warm furred clothing 5 3 a precaution 
which we soon found very necessary, as it began to 
snow briskly just after we set out. At eight o'clock, 
being stopped by shoal water, about a mile from the 
mouth of the river, some small canoes belonging to 
the Kamptechadales, took up us and ‘our baggage, 
and carried us over a spit of sand which is thew it 
up by the rapidity of the river, and which they told 
us was continually, shifting. When we had crossed 
this shal, tne water again deepened ; and here we 
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found a commodious boat, built and shaped like a 
Norway yawl, ready to convey us up the river, toe 
gether with canoes for our baggage. 

* The mouth of the Awatska is about a quarter of a 
mile broad; and as we advanced, it narrowed very — 
gradually. After we had proceeded a few miles, we 
passed several branches, which, we were told, emp-~ 
tied themselves into other parts of the bay; and 
that some of those on the left hand, flowed into the 
Paratounca river. Its general direction from the 
bay, for the first ten miles, is to the north, after 
which it turns to the westward; this bend excepted, 
it preserves for the most part a straight course; and 
the country through which it flows, to the distance 
of near thirty miles from the sea, is low and flat, 
and subject to frequent inundations. We were 
pushed forward by six men, with long poles, three at. 
each end of the boat, two of whom were Cossacks, 
the others Kamtschadales, and advanced against a 
strong stream, at the rate, as well as I could judge, 
of about three miles an hour. Our Kamtschadales 
bore this severe labour with great stoutness for ten 
hours, during which we stopped only once, and that 
for a short time, whilst they took some little re- 
freshment. As we had been told at our first setting 
out in the morning, that we should easily reach an 
ostrog, called Karatchin, the same night, we were 
much disappointed to find ourselves, at suu-set, fif- 
teen miles from that place. ‘This we attributed to 
the delay occasioned in passing the shoals we had 
met with, both at the entrance of the river, and in 
several other places as we proceeded up it; for our 
boat being the first that had passed up the river, the 
guides were not acquainted with the situation of the 
shifting sand-banks, and unfortunately the snow not 
having yet begun to melt, the shallowness of the river 
was at its extreme. ; 

The fatigue our men had already undergone, and 
the difficulty of navigating the river, which would 
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have been much increased by the darkness of the 
night, obliged us to give up all thoughts of conti- 
nuing our journey that evening. Having therefore — 
found a place tolerably sheltered, and cleared it of the 
snow, we erected a small marquise, which we had 
brought with us; and, by the assistance of a brisk 
fire, and some goud punch, passed the night not : 
very unpleasantly. The only inconvenience we la. 
boured under was, the being obliged to make the — 
fire at some distance from us. For, although the — 
ground was to all appearance dry enough before, 
yet when the fire was lighted, it soon thawed all the — 
parts round it into an absolute puddle. We admired — 
much the alertness and expedition with which the ~ 
Kamtschadales erected our marquise, and cooked i 


: 3 


our provisions ; but what was most unexpected, we — 
found they had brought with them their tea-kettles, _ 
considering it as the greatest of hardships not to 
drink tea two or three times a day. ) 

We set out as soon as it was light in the morning, — 
and had not advanced far, before we were met by 
the Zoton, or chief of Karatchin, who had heen 
apprised of our coming, and had provided canoes 
that were lighter, and better contrived for navigate 
ing the higher parts ef the river. A commodious 
vessel, consisting of two canoes, lashed close toge- 
ther with cross spars, lined with bear-skins, and — 
furnished with fur cloaks, was also provided for — 
us. We now went on very rapidly, the Toéon’s 
people being both stout and fresh, and remarkable 
for ticir expertness in this business. At ten we got 
to ihe ostrog, the seat of his command, where we 
were received at the water-side by the Kamtschadale 
men and women, and some Russian servants belong. 
ing to Fedositsch, who were employed in making 
canoes. ‘They were all dressed out in their best 
clothes. ‘Those of the women were pretty and gay, 
consisting of a full loose robe of white nankeen, 
gathered close round the neck, and fastened witha 
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lar of’ coloured silk. Over this they wore a 
‘Short jacket without sleeves, made of ditferent-co- 
loured nankeens, and petticoats of a slight Chinese 
silk. Theirshifts, which had sleeves down to the 
wrists, were also of silk ; and coloured silk band- 
kerchiefs were bound round their heads, concealing 
entirely the hair of the married women, whilst 
those who were unmarried, brought the handker- 
chief under the pair, and suffered it to flow loose 
| aes 
_ This ostrog was pleasantly situated by the side of 
‘the river, and consisted of three log-houses, three 
Jourts, or houses made under ground, and nineteen 
balagans, or summer habitations. We were con- 
‘ducted to the dwelling of the Toon, who was a 
plain decent man, born of a Russian woman, by a 
Kamtschadale father. His house, like all the rest 
in this country, was divided into two apartments. 
A long narrow table, with a bench round it, was 
all the Praviitiite we saw in the outer; and the hous- 
hold stuff of the inner, which was the kitchen, was” 
not less simple and scanty. But the kind attention 
of our host, and the hearty welcome we received, 
more than compensated for the poverty of his lodg- 
ings. 
His wife proved an excellent cook, and scrved us 
with fish and game of different sorts, and various | 
kinds of heath-berries, that had been Kept since the’ 
dast year. Whilst we were at dinner in this misera- 
ble hut, the guests of a people, with whose exist. 
ence we had before been scarce acquainted, and at 
‘the extremity of the habitable globe, a ‘solitary, 
Aalf-worn pewter spoon, whose shape was fam iliar 
to us, attracted our attention ; and, on examina- 
tion, we found it stamped on the back with the 
word London. {cannot pass over this circumstance 
in silence, out of aratflede for the many pleasant 
‘thoughts, the anxious hopes, and tender remem- 
brauces it excited in us, Those who have expé« 


* 
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tance one thoir native caine prdduce: on tH 
mind, will readily conceive the pleasure such trifling 
incidents can give. - To the philosopher and the poli- | 
tician may perhaps suggest remect pis of a different 
nature. 
We were now to quit the river, and perform thd 
next part of our journey on sledges ; but the thaw 
had been too powerful in the day-time to allow us 
to set out till the cold of the evening had again made 
the surface of the snow hard and firm, This gave us 
an opportunity of w wah about the village, whic 
was the only place we > had yet seen free from snowy 
since we landed in this country. It stood upon a 
well. wooded flat, about a mile and a half in circume 
ference. ‘The leaves were just budding, and the 
verdure of the whole scene was strongly contrasted) 
with the sides of the surrounding hills, which were 
still covered with snow. As the soil appeared to me 
very capable of producing all the commen sorts 0 
garden vegetables, I was greatly surprised not to 
find the smallest spot any where cultivated. If to 
this we add, that none of the inhabitants were pos- 
sessed of cattle of any sort, nothing can be well 
conceived more wretched than their situation must be 
during the winter months. ‘They were at this time 
removing from their gourts into their balagans, 
which afforded us an opportunity of examining “bo 
these sorts of habitations ; and they will ie her ~ 
after more particularly described. ‘he people ine) 
vited us into their houses with great good humour 3 
a general air of cheerfulness and content was every 
where visible, to which the approaching change o 
season might probably not a little contribute. 

_ On our ‘return to the Zion’ s, we found supper pre 
pared for us, which differed in nothing from our forme : 
repast ; and concluded with our treating the Zoom 
and his wife with some of the spirits we had brought 
with us, made. inte punch, Captain Gore, whe a) 
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had great generosity on all occasions, having after- 
ward made them some valuable presents, they res 
tired to the kitchen, leaving us in possession of the 
outward room, where, spreading our bear-skins on 
the benches, we were glad to get a little repose, 
having settled with our conductors te resume our 
journey, as soon as the ground should be judged fit 
for travelling. 

About nine o’clock the same evening we were 
awakened by the melancholy howlings of the dogs, 
which continued all the time our bagzage was lash- 
ing upon the siédges; but, as soon as they were 
yoked, and we were all prepared ‘to set out, this 
changed into a light cheerful yelping, which en- 
“tively ceased the instant they marched off. But 
before we set ont the reader may expect to be made 
more particularly acquainted with this curious mode 

of travelling. 

fe) Lhe body of the sledge is about four fect and a 
half long, and a foot wide, made in the form of a 
crescent, of light tongh wood, strongly bound to. 


gether wath wicker- levee witch, in those belongs | 


ing to the better sort of peop! e, is elegantly stained 
ae. a red and blue colour, and the seat covered with 
bear-skins, or other furs. It is supported by four 
‘ Jegs s, about two feet high, which rest on two long flat 
pieces of wood, five or six inches broad, 


extending 
a foot at each end Hoga: the body of the sledge. 


MW Phese are turned up before in the manner ofa skate, 
and shod with the bone of some sea animal,, The 
-fore-part of the carriage is. ornamented with thongs 

oof leather and tassels of coloured cloth; and from 
the cross-bar, to which the harness is joined, are 
hung jinks of 1 iron, of small belis, the jingling of 
wi hich they conceive to be encouraging to the do 

They are seldom used to carry more than One per. 
sonata ier who si‘s aside, resting his feet on. the 

lower part of the sledge, and carrying his provisions 


and other necessaries, wrapped up ina bundle, be 
VOL, Xe hi 
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hind him. The dogs are usually five in number, 
yoked two and two, with aleader. The reins, not 
being fastened to the head of the dogs, but to the 
collar, have little power over them, and are there- 
fore generally hung upon the sledge, whilst the 
driver depends entirely on their obedience to his 
voice for the direction of them. With this view, 
the leader is always (rained up with a particular de- 
gree of care and atiention ; some of them rising to 
a most cxtraordinary value on account of their do- 
cility and steadiness; insomueh, that fer one’ of 
these, | am well assured, forty roubles (or ten 
pounds) was no unusual price. The driver is also 
provided with a crooked stick, which answers the 
purpose both of whip and reins; as, by striking it 
mto the snow, he is enabled to moderate the specd 
of the dogs, or even to stop them catirely ; and 
when they are lazy, or otherwise inattentive to his 
voice, he chastises them by throwing it af them. 
Upon these occasions their dexterity in picking it 
up again is very remarkable, and forms the princi- 
pal uifheulty of theirart. But itis indeed not sur- 
prising that thev should labour to be skilful im a 
practice upom which their safety so materially de- 
pends. For they say, that if the driver should hap- 
pen to lose his stick, the dogs will instantly perecive 
it; and unless their Jeader be of the most sober and 
resolute kind, they will immediately run a-head full 
speed, and never stop till they are quite spent. But 
as that will not be the case soon, it generally happens 


that cither the carriage is ovesturncd, and dashed 


to picees against the trees, or they hurry down 
some precipice, and are all buried in the snow. The 
accounts that were given us of the speed of these 
dogs, and oftheir extraordinary patience of hunger 


vand fatigue, were scarecly credible, if they had net 


‘been supported by the best authority. We were 
indeed ourselves witnesses of the great expedition 
with which the messenger, who had been despatched 


g 
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to Beicheretsk with the news of our arrival, return 
ed to the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, though 
the snow was, at this time, exceedingly soft. But 
IT was informed, by the commander of Kamtschatka, 
that this journey was generally performed in two 
daysand ahalf; and that he had once received an 
express from the latter place in twenty-three hours. 

The dogs are fed, during the winter, on the offals 
of dried and stinking fish; but are always deprived 
of this miserable food, aday before they set out on 
a journey, and never suffered to eat before the 
reach the end of it. We were also told, that it was 
not unusual for them to continue thus fasting two 
entire days, in which time they would perform a 
journey of one hundred and twenty miles.* These 
dogs are in shape somewhat like the Pomeranian 
breed, but considerably larger. 

As we did not cheose to trust to our own skill, we 
had each of us a man to drive and guide the sledge, 
which, from the state the roads were now in, proved 
‘@ very laborious business. For, as the thaw hail 
advanced very considerably in the vallies, through 
which our road lay, we were under the necessity of 
keeping along the sides of the hills ; and this obliged 
our guides, who were provided with snow-shoes for 
that purpose, to support the sledges, on the lower 
a TS ee a ee 


* Extraordinary as this may appear, Krascheninikoff, whose 
accountof Kamschatka, from every, thing that I saw, and bad an 
opportunity of comparing it with, seems to me to deserve entire 
credit, and whose authority I shall, therefore, frequently have 
recourse to, relates instances of this kind that are much more 
surprising. ‘ Travelling parties,” says he, * are often over- 
taken with dreadful storms of snow, on the approach of which 
they drive with the utmost precipitation into the nearest wood, 
and there are obliged to stay till the tempest, which frequently 
lasts six or seven days, is over ; the dogs remaining all this while 
quiet and inoffensive; except that sometimes, when prest by 
hunge?, they will devour the reins and the other Jeathern parts of 
the harness.’ —THistorysand Description of Kamtschutha, by Kras- 
cheninikoff, 
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side, with their shoulders, for several miles togé- 
ther. L had a very good-humoured Cossack to at- 
tend me, who was, however, so very unskilful in 
his business, that we were overturned almost every 
minute, fo the great entertainment of the rest of the 
company. Our party consisted in all of ten siedges. 
That in which Captain Gore was carried, was made 
of two lashed together, and abundantly provided with 
furs and bear skins; it had ten dogs yoked four 
abreast: as had also some of those that were heavy 
laden with baggage. 

When we had proceeded about four miles it be- 
gan to rain; which, added to the darkness of the 
night, threw us allinto confusion. It was at last 
agreed that we should remain where we were till 
day-light, and accordingly we came to anchor in 
the snow (for [ cannet better express the manner in 
which the sledges were secured), and wrapping our. 
selves up in our furs, waited patiently for the morne 
ing. About three o’clock we were called on to set 
out, our guides being apprehensive that if we waited 
longer we might be stopped by the thaw, and neither 
be abje to proceed nor to return. After encounter- 
ing many difficulties, which were principally occa- 
sioncd by the bad condition of the road, at two in 
the afternoon we got safe to an ostrog, called Nat- 
cheekin, situated on the side of a small stream which 
falls into the Bole-oireka, a Jitthe way below the 
town The distance between Karatchin and Nat- 
checkin is thirty-cight wersts (or twenty-five miles) 5 
and, had the hard frost continued, we should not, 
by their accouni, have been more than four hours 
in performing it; but the snow was so soft, that the 
dogs, almost at every step, sunk up to their bel-, 
lies; and I was indeed much surprised at their being 
‘at all-able to overcome the difficulties of so fatiguing 
a journey. | 

Natcheckin is a very inconsiderable ostrog, have 
ing only one log-house, the residence of the Lotion ; 
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five Galuvans, and one jourt. We were reccivcd 
here with the same formalities, and in the same hos- 
pitable manner, asat Karatchin; and in the after- 
noon we went to visit a remarkable hot-spring, 
which is near this vilage. Wesaw at some distance 
the steam rising from it, as from a boiling caulk 
dron; and,as we approached, perceived the air had 
a strong sulphureous smell. ‘The main spring forms 
a bason of about three feet in diameter; besides 
pivich; there are a number of lesser springs, of the 
same degree of heat, in the adjacent ground; so that 
the w hole spot, to the extent of near an acre, was so 
hot, that we could not stand two minutes in the same 
place. The water flowing from thése springs is col~ 
jected ina small bathing pond, and afterward forms 
a little rivulet, which, at-the distance of about an 
hundred and fifty yards, falls into theriver. The 
bath, they told us, had wrought great cures in seve- 
ral disorders, such as rheumatisms, swelled and con. 
tracted joints, and scorbutic ulcers. In the bath- 
ing-place the thermometer stood at 100°, or blood 
heat; bat in = spring, after being immersed two 
minutes, it was 1° above boiling spirits. The ther. 
mometer in the ee at this time, was 34°; in the 
river 40°; and in the Yoton’s house 64°. The 
ground where these springs break out, is on 2 gen- 
tle ascent 3 behind which there is a green hill of a 
moderate size, Lam sorry I was not sufficiently 
skilled in botany to examine the plants, which seeme ed 
to thrive here with great luxuriance ; the wild gar. 
lic, indeed, forced itself on our notice, and was, at 
this time, s pringing up very vigorously. 

The next morning we embarked on the Bolchoi- 
reka in canoes ; and> ‘having the stream with us, ex. 
pected to be at our Journey’s end the day following 
The town of Bolcheretsk is about eighty miles fron 
Natcheckin ; and we were informed that, in the 
summer season, when the river has been. full and 
rapid, from the melting of snow on the mountains, 

R 3 
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the canoes had often gone down ina single day; bat 
that, in its present state, we should probably be ~ 
much longer, as the ice had breken up only three 
days before we arrived; and that ours would be the 
first boat that had attempted to pass. ‘This intelli. 
gence proved but too trie. We found ourselves 
greatly impeded by the shallows ; and though the 
stream in many places ran with Se rapidity, yet 
every half mile we had ripplings an shoals, over 
which we were obliged to haul the boats. The 
country, omeach sidog: Was very romantic, but unva- 
ried ; the river running between mountains of the most 
craggy and barren aspect, where there was nothing 
to diversify the scene but now. and then the sight of a 
bear, and the flights of wild fowl. So uninteresting a 
passage leaves me nothing farther to say, than that 
this, and the following night, we slept on the banks 
of the river, under our marquise ; and suffered very 
much from the severity of the weather, and thesnow, 
which still remained on the ground. . 

At day-light on the 12th, we found we had got 
clear of the mountains, and were entering a low ex- 
tensive plain, covered with shrubby trees. About 
nine in the forenoon, we arrived at an osfreg, called 
Gpatchin, which is compul ted to be ifty miles from 
Na'cheekin, and is nearly of the same size as Karat. 
chin. We found here a serjeant with four Russian 
soldiers, who bad becn two days waithrg for our ar- 
rival, and who immediately despatched a light boat 
to Rietcherel sk, with intelli igence of our app sroach. 
We were now put into the trammels of formality 5 a 
canoe, furnished with skins and furs, and equipped 
in a tadbinificent manner, was prepared for our re- 
ception, in which we were actommedaicd much, at 
our ease, bet to the exclusion of the rest of our 
fellow-travellers. It was with much regret we found 
ourselves obliged to separate from our old compa. 
nion Monsieur Port, whom we had observed to grow 
every day. more shy aa distant. as we drew nearer 
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the end of our journey. Indeed he had himself told 
us, before we set out, that we paid him a respect he 
had no title to; but, as we found him a very modest 
and discreet man, we had insisted on his living with 
us during the whole of our journey. ‘he re- 
mainder of our passage was performed with great 
facility and expedition, the river growing more 
rapid as we descended, and less obstructed by 
shoals. 

As we approached the capital, we were sorry to 
observe, from an appearance of much stir and bus- 
tie, that we were to be received in form. Decent 
clothes had been for some time a scarce commodity 
amongst us; and our travelling dresses were made 
up of a burlesque mixture of Kuropean, Indian, and 
-Kamtschadale fashions. We therefore thought it 
would be too ridiculous to make a parade in this 
trim through the metropolis of Kamtschatka; and, 
as we saw acrowd collecied on the banks of the 
river, and were told the commander would be at 
the water-side to receive us, we stopped short at a 
soldier’s house, about a quarter of a mile from the 
town, from whence we sent Port with a message to 
his execllency, acquainting him, that the moment we 
had put off our travelling dresses, we would pay our 
respects to him at his own house ; and to beg he 
would uet-think of waiting to conduct us. Finding, 
however, that he persisted in his intentions of paying 
us this compliment, we lost no farther time in attir- 
ing ourselves, but made all the haste im our power to 
join hinyat the entrance of the town. I observed 
iy companions to be asawkward as I felt myself in 
making our first salutations, bowing and scraping 
being marks of good breeding, that we had now, for 
two years and a hall, been totally unaccustomed to. 
"Phe manner in which we were received by the come 
mander, was the most engaging that could be con- 
ceived, andincreased my mortijivation at fitiding that 
he had almost entirely forgot the i°rench language 5 
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so that the satisfaction of conversing with him was 
wholly confined to Mr. Webber, who spoke the 
German, his native tongue. 

In company with Major Bchm was Captain Shma- 
leff, the second in command, and another officer, 
with the whole body of the merchants of the place. 
They conducted us to the commander’s house, where 
we were received by his lady with great civility, and 
found tea and other refreshments prepared for us. 
After the first compliments were over, Sir. Webber 
was desired to acquaint the major with the object of 
our journey, with our want of naval stores, flour, 
and fresh provisions, and other necessaries for the 
ships’ crews, and at the same time to assure him, 
that we were sensible, from what we had already 
seen of the condition of the country about Awatska 
Lay, we could not expect much assistance from him 
in that quarter ; that the impossibility of sending 
- heavy stores across the peninsula during the present 
season of the year, was but too apparent, from the 
difficulties we had met with in our journey ; and 
that, long before any material change could take 
place, we should be under the necessity of proceed- 
ing on our voyage. We were here interrupted by 
the commander, who observed, that we did not yet 
know what they were capable of doing ; that, at 
jeast, it was not his business to think of the Jidioul. 
ties of supplying our wants, but only to learn what 
were the articles we stood in need of, and the 
longest time we could allow him for precuring them. 
After expressing our sense of his obliging disposi. 
tion, we gave him a list of the naval stores, the 
number of cattle, and the quantity of flour we 
were directed to purchase, and told him that we 
purposed recommencing our voyage about the 5th of 
June. 

Our conversation afterward turned upon different 
su bjec ts 5 sin it will oe be supposed that eur 
inguiries were principally directed to the obtaining 
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gome information respecting our own country. 
Having now been absent three years, we had flat- 
tered ourselves with the certainty of receiving intel- 
ligence from Major Behm, which could not fail of 
being interesting ; and I cannot express the disap- 
poin ment we felt, on finding that he had no news to 
communicate of a much later date than that of our 
departure from England. 

About seven o’clock the commander, conceiving 
we might be fatigued with our journey, and de- 
sirous of takingsome repose, begged he might con- 
duct us to our lodgings. It was in vain that we 
protested against a compliment which we had cere 
tainly no title to expect, but that of being stran- 
gers; a circamstance which seemed, in the opinion 
of this generous. Livonian, to counterbalance every 
éther consideration. In our way we passed by two 
guard-houses, where the men were turned out wuder 
aris, in compliment to Captain Gore; and were 
afterward brought to a very neat and decent house, 
which the major gave us to understand was to be our 
residence during our stay. Two sentinels were 
posted at the door, and, in a house adjoining, there 
was a serjeant’s guard. Having shewn us into our 
apartments, the major took his leave, with a pro- 
mise to see us the next day ; and we were left to 
find out at our leisure all the conveniencies that he 
had most amply provided for us. A soldier, called 
a putproperscicack, whose rank is between that of 
a serjcant and corporal, along with our fellow-tra- 
yeller Port, were appointed to be our male domes~ 
tics; besides whom, there was a housekeeper and a 
cook, who. had orders to obey Port's directions in 
dressing us a supper according to our own mode of 
cookery. We received many civil messages in the 
course of the evening from the principal people of 
the town, purporting, that they would not add to 
our fatigues by paying their respects to us at that 
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time, but would wait on us in the morning. Such 
well-supported politeness and attention, ina country 
so desolate and uncultivated, formed a contrast ex- 
ceedingly favourable to its inhabitants; and, to 
finish the piece as it began, at sun-set the ser- 
jeant came with the report of his guard to Captain — 
Gore. 

‘arly in the morning we received the compliments 
of the commander, of Captain Shmaleff, and of the — 
principal inhabitants of the town, who all honour- 
ed us with visits soon after. The two first, having 
sent for Port, after we were gone to rest, and in- 
quired of him what articles we seemed to be most 
in want of on board the ships ; we found them pre- 
pared to insist on our sharing with the garrison un- 
der their command, in what little stock of provi- 
sions they had remaining. At the same time they 
Jamented that we had arrived at ascason of the 
year, when there was always the greatest scarcity 
of every thing amongst them; the sloops not 
being yet arrived, with their annual supply, from 
Okotsk. 

We agreed to accept the liberality of these hos- 
pitable strangers, with the best grace we could; but 
on condition that we might be made acquainted with 
the price of the articles we were to be supplied with, 
and that Captain Clerke should give bills to the 
amount upon the Victualling Office in London. 
This the major positively refused ; and whenever it 
was afterwards urged, stopped us short, by telling 
us, he was certain that he could not oblige his mis- 
tress more than in giving every assistance in his 
power to her good friends and allies the English ; 
and that it would be a particular satisfaction to her 
to hear, that, in so remote a part of the world, her 
dominions had afforded any relief to ships engaged 
in such services as ours; that he could not therefore 
act so contrary to the character of his empress as 
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to aceept of any bills; but that to accommodate the 
matter, he would take a bare attestation of the parti- 
culars with which we might be fwrnished, and that 
this he should transmit to his court, as a certificate 
of having performed hisduty. J shall leave (he con- 
tinued) to the two courts all farther acknowledg- 
ments, but cannot consent to accept of any thing of 
the kind alluded to. 

Wheu this matter was adjusted, he began to in- 
quire about our private wants, saying, he should 
consider himself as ul used if we had any dealings 
with the merchants, or applied to any other person 
except himself, 

In return for such singular gencrosity, we had 
little to bestow but our admiration and our thanks. 
Fortunately, however, Captain Clerke had sent by 
me asct of prints and maps, belonging to the lasé 
voyage of Captain Cook, which he desired me to 
present in his name to the Commander; who being 
an enthusiast in every thing relating to discoveries, 
received it with a satisfaction which shewed, that, 
though a trifle, nothing could have been more ac. 
ceptable. Captain Clerke had likewise entrusted 
me with a discretionary power of shewing him a 
chart of the discoverics made in the present voyage ; 
and as 1 judged that a person in his sitwation, and of 
his turn of mind, would be exceedingly gratified by 
a communication of this sort, though, out of deli- 
cacy, he had forborn to ask more than afew general 
questions on the subject, imade no scruple to repese 
in him a confidence, of which his whole conduct 
shewed him to be deserving. 

I had the pleasure to find, that he felt this com. 
pliment as 1 hoped he would, and was niuch struck 
at seeing, in one view, the whole of that coast, as: 
well on the side of Asia as on that of America, of 
which his countrymen had been so many years em 
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ployed in acquiring a partial and imperfect knowa 
ledge.* 

Excepting this mark of confidence, and the set 
of prints I have already mentioned, we had brought 
nothing with us that was in the least worth his ace 
ceptance ; for it scarce deserves noticing, that I pre- 
vailed on his son, a young boy, to accept of a silver 
watch IT happened to have about me; and I made 
his little daughter very happy with two pair of ear- 
rings of French paste. Besides these trifles, I left 
with Captain Shmaleff the thermometer [ had used 
on my journey; and he promised me, to keep an 
exact register of the temperature of the air for one_ 
year, and to transmit it to Mr. Muller, with whom 
he had the pleasure of being acquainted. 

We dined this day at the commander’s, who, stu- 
dious on every occasion to gratify our curiosity, had, 
besides anumber of dishes dressed in our own Ways 
prepared a great variety of others, after the Russ 
sian and Kamtschadale manner. ‘Theafternoon was 
employed in taking a view of the town and the ads 
jacent country. Bolcheretsk is situated in a low 
swampy plain, that extends to the sea of Okotsk, 
being about forty miles Jong, and of a considers ie 
breadth. It lies on the north side of the Bolchoircka 


* Qn this occasion Major Behm permitted us to efamine alk 
the maps and charts that were in his possession. ‘Those relating 
to the peninsula of the Tschutski, were made in conformity to 
the information collected by Plenishner, between the years 1760 
and 1770. As the charts of Plenishner were after» ards made 
use of, according to Mr. Coxe, in the compilation of the General: 
Map of Russia, ‘published by the Academy in 1776, itmay be 
necessary to observe, that we found them exccedingly €1Tro- 
neous; and that the compilers of the General Map scem to have 
been Jed into some mistakes on his authority. Those m which 
the islands on the coast of America were Jaid down, we found 
to contain nothing new, and to be much less accurate shan those. 
we saw at Odnatashka. | 
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‘(or great river), between the mouth of the Gott- 
gofka’ and the Bistraia, which here empty them- 
selves into this river; and the peninsula, on which 
it stands, has been separated from the continent by 
a large canal, the work of the present commander ; 
which has not only added mach to its strength as 4 
fortress, but has made it much less liable than it 
was before to inundations. Betow the town the 
river is from six to eight feet deep, and about a 
quarter ef a mile broad. It empties itself into the 
sea of Okotsk, at the distance of twenty-two miles ; 
where, according to Krascheninikoff, it is capable 
of admitting vessels of a considerable size. ‘There 
is no corn, of any species, cultivated in this part of 
the country ; and Major Behm informed me, that his 
was the only garden that had yet been planted. The 
ground was, for the most part, covered with snow 5 
that which was free from it appeared full of small 
hillocks, of a black turfy nature. I saw about 
twenty or thirty cows, and the major had six stout 
horses. ‘hese and their dogs are the only tame anie 
wals they possess ; the necessity they are under, in 
the present state of the country, of keeping great 
nambers of the Jatter, making it impossible to bring 
pany cattle that are not in size and strength a 
match for them. For, during the summer season, 
their dogs are entirely let loose, and left to provide 
for themselves, which makes them so exceedingly 
ravenous, that they wil sometimes cyen attack the 
bullocks. 

The houses in Bolcherctsk are all of one fashion, 
being built of logs, and thaiched. ‘Ihat of the com- 
mander is much larger than the rest, consisting of 
three rooms of a considerable size, neatly papered, 
and which might have been reckoned handsome, if 
the talc with which the windows were covered, had 
not given them a poor and disagreeable appearance. 
‘The town consists of several rows of low buildings, 


each consisting of five or six dw ellings, connected 
: | 
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together, witha long common passage running the 
length of them, on one side of which is the kitchen 
and store-house, and on the other the dwelling 
apartments. Besides these are barracks for the Rus- 
sian soldiers and Cossacks, a well-looking church, 
and a court-room, and at the end of the town a 
great number of Jalagans, belonging to the Kamts- 
chadales. ‘The inhabitants, taken all together, 
amount to between five and six hundred. in the 
evening the major gave a handsome entertainment, 
to which the principal people of the town of both 
sexes were invited. 

The next morning we applied privately to the 
merchant Fedositsch to purchase some tobacco for 
the sailors, who had now been upward of a twelve- 
month without this favourite commodity. However, 
this, like all our other transactions of the same kind, 
came immediately to the major’s knowledge ; and we 
were soon after surprised to find in our house four 
bags of tobacco, weighing upward of a hundred 
pounds each, which he begged might be presented, 
in the name of himself and the garrison under his 
command, to our sailors, At the sametime they had 
sent us twenty loaves of fine sugar, and as many 
pounds of tea, being articles they understood we 
were in great want of, which they begged to be in- 
dulged in presenting to the officers. Along with 
these Madame Behm had also sent a present for 
Captain Clerke, consisting of fresh-butter, honey, 
figs, rice, and some other little things of the same 
Kind, attended with many wishes that, in his infirm 
state of health, they might be of service to him. It 
was in vain we tried to oppose this profusion of 
bounty, which i was really anxious to restrain, be. 
ing convinced that they were giving away, not a 
share, but almost the whole stock of the garrison. 
the constant answer the major returned us on those 
occasions was, that we had suffered a great deal, 
and that weemust needs be in distress, fndeed the 
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length of time we had been out since we touched at 
any known port, appeared to them so very incredible, 
that it required the testimony of our maps, and other 
corroborating circumstances, to gain their belief. 
Amongst the latter was a very curious fact which 
Major Behm related to us this morning, and which, 
he said, but for our arrival he should have been to- 
totally at a loss to account for. 

itis well known that the Tschutski are the only 
people of the north of Asia who have maintained 
their independence, and resisted all the attempts 
that have been made by the Russians to reduce them. 
The last expedition against them was undertaken in 
the year 1750, and terminated, after various suc- 
‘cess, in the retreat of the Russian forces, and the 
loss of the commanding officer. Since that time the 
Russians had removed their frontier fortress from 
the Anadir to the Ingiga, a river that empties itself 
into the northern extremity of the sea of Okoisk, 
and gives its name toa gulf situated to the west of 
that of Penshinsk. From this fort Major Behm 
had received despatches the day of our arrival at 
Bolcheretsk, containing intelligence that a tribe, or 
party of the Tschutski had arrived at that place 
with propositions of friendship, and a voluntary 
offer of tribute ; that on inquiring into the cause of 
this unexpected alteration in their sentiments, they 
had informed his people, that toward the latter end 
of the last summer they had been visited by two 
very large Russian boats ; that they had been treat- 
ed by the people who were in them with the 
greatest kindness, and had entered into a league of 
driendship aud amity with them; and that relying 
on this friendly disposition, they were now come to 
the Russian fort in order to settle a treaty on such 
terms as might be acceptable to both nations. ‘Lhis 
extraordinary history had occasioned much specula- 
tion, both at Ingiginsk and Bolcheretsk ; and, had 
-wenot furnished them witha key to it, must have 
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remained perfectly unintelligible. We felt no small 
satisfaction in having, though accidentally, shewn 
he Russians, in this instance, the only true way ot 
collecting tribute, and extending their dominions ; 
and in the hopes that the good understanding which 
this event hath given rise to, may rescue a brave 
people from the future invasions of such powerful 
neighbours. ; 
~ We dined this day with Captain Shmaleff, and in 
the afternoon, in order to vary our amusements, he 
treated us with an exhibition of the Russian and 
Kamtschadale dancing. No description can. convey 
an adequate idea of this rude and uncouth enter- 
tainment. The figure of the Russian dance was 
much like those of our hornpipes, and was danced 
either single, or by two or four persons at a time. 
Their steps were short and quick, with the feet — 
scarce raised from the ground; the arms were fixed 
close to the sides, the body being all the while kept 
upright and immovable, excepting when the parties 
passed each other, at which time the hand was raised 
with a quick and awkward motion. But if the Rus- 
sian dance was at the same time both unmeaning and 
ridiculous, the Kamtschadale joined to the latter 
quality the most whimsical idea that ever entered 
into any people’s heads. Itis intended to represent 
the awkward and clumsy gestures of the bear, which 
{hese people have frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing ina great variety of situations. It will scarccly 
be expected that I should give a minute description 
of ail the strange postures which were exhibited on 
these occasions ; and I shall therefore only mention, 
that the body was always bowed, and the knees 
bent, whilst the arms were used in imitating the 
tricks and attitudes of thatanimal. ‘a 
As our journey to Belcheretsk had taken up 
more time than weexpected, and we were told. that 
our return might prove still more difficult and te- 
slious, we were under the necessity of acquainting 
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the commander this evening with cur intention of 
setting out the next day. It was not without the 
utmost regret we thought of leaving our new ac- 
quaintance, and were therefore most agreeably sur- 
prised when the major told us, that if we could stay 
one day longer, he would accompany us. He had, 
he said, made up his despatches, and resigned the 
command of Kamtschatka to his successor Captain 
Shmaleff, and had prepared every thing for his de- 
parture to Okotsk, which was to take place in a 
few days; but that he should feel great pleasure in 
putting off his journey a Jitile longer, and return~ 
ing with us to Saint Peter and Paul’s, that he might 
himself be a witness of every thing being done for 
us that it was in their power to do. 

In return for the few trifles I had given to the 
children of Major Behm, I was next morning, 
the 15th, presented by his little boy with a most 
magnificent Kamtschadale dress, which shall be de. 
scribed in its proper place. It was of the kind worn 
by the principal Z'o¢ons of the country on occasions 
of great ceremony ; and, as I was afterward told by 
Fedositsch, could not have been purchased for one 
hundred and twenty roubles. At the same time i 
had a present from his daughter of a handsome sable 
muff. 

We afterward dined with the commander, who, 
in order to let us sec as much of the manners cf the 
inhabitants, and of the customs of the country, as 
our time would permit, invited the whole of the 
better sort of people in the village to his house this 
evening. AH the women appcared very splendidly 
dressed after the Kamtschadale fashion. ‘Phe wives 
of Captain Shmaieff and the other afficcrs of the 
garrison, were prettily dressed, half in the Sibe- 
rian and half in the European mode ; and Madame 
Behm, in order to make the stronger contrast, had 
unpacked part of her baggage, and put on a rich 
European dress, 2 was much struck with the rich= 
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ness and variety of the silks which the women wore, 
and the singularity of their habits. The whole was 
like some enchanted scene in the midst of the 
wildest and most dreary country in the world. 
Our enteriainment again cousisted of dancing and 
singing. 

The next morning being fixed for our departures 
we retired early to our lodgings, where the first 
things we saw were three travelling dresses, made 
after the fashion of the country, which the major had 
provided for us, who came himself to our house soon 
after, to see all our things packed up and properly 
taken care of. Indeed, what with his liberal pre- 
sents, and the kindness of Captain Shmaleff, and 
many other individuals, who all begged to thro w in 
their mite, together with the ample stock of provi- 

visions he had sent us for our journey, we had amass- 
ed no inconsiderable load of baggage. 

Karly in the morning, every thing being ready for 
our departure, we were invited to call on Madame 
Behm in our way to the boats, and take our leave of 
her. Impressed, as our minds were, with senti- 
ments of the warmest gratitede, by the attentive, 
benevolent, and generous treatment we had met 
with at Bolcheretsk, they were greatly heightened 
by the aifecting scene which presented itself to us 

on leaving our lodgings. All the soldiers and Cos- 
sacks belonging to t the garrison, were drawn up on 
one hand and the male inhabitants of the town, 
dressed out in their best clothes, on the other ; and, 
as soon as wecame out of the house, the whole 
body of the people joincd in a melancholy song, 
wiiich the major told us it was usual in that country 
to sing on taking leave of their friends. In this man- 
ner we marched down to the commander’s house, 
preceded by the drums and music of the garrison, 
where we were received by Madame Behm, attended 
by tie ladies, who were dressed in long silk cloaks, 
lined with very valuable furs of different colours, 
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which made a most magnificent appearance. Aiter 
partaking of some refreshment that was prepared 
for us, we went down to the water-side, accompa- 
nied by the ladies, who now joincd the song with 
the rest of the inhabitants ; and, as soon as we had 
taken leave of Madame Behm, and assured her of 
the g ateful sense we should ever retain of the hospi- 
tality of Belcheretsk, we found ourselves too much 
affected not tu hasten into the boats with all the ex. 
pedition we could. When we put off, the whole 
company gave us three cheers, which we returned 
from the boat ; and, as we were doubling a point, 
where, for the last time we saw our friendly en- 
tertainers, they took their farewell in another 
cheer. 

We found the stream on our return so exceed- 
ingly rapid, that, notwithstanding the Cossacks and 
Kamtschadales used their utmost exertions, we did 
not reach the first village Opatchin till the evening 
of the 17th, which was at the rate of about twenty 
miles a day. We got to Natcheekin on the 19th; 
and, on the 20th, we crossed the plain to Karat- 
chin. We found the road much better than when 
_we had passed it before, there having been a smart 
frost on the night of the 19th. On the 2ist, we 
-proceeded down the Awatska river; and, before it 
was dark, got over the shoals which lie at the en- 
trance of the bay. During the whole course of our 
journey we were much pleased with the great good. 
will with which the Zozons and their Kamtscbadales 
afforded us their assistance at the different ostrog's 
through which we passed; and I could not but ob- 
serve the pleasure that appeared in their counte. 
nanees on seeing the major, and their strong expres- 
sions of sorrow, on hearing he was so soon going to 
Jeave.them. 

We had despatched a messenger to Captain Clerke, 
from Bolcheretsk, with an account of our recep- 
tion, and of the major’s intention of returning with 
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us; at the same time, apprising him of the day he 
might probably expect to see us. We were there- 
fore very well pleased to observe, as we approached 
the harbour, all the boats of the two ships coming 
toward us, the men clean, and the officers as well 
dressed as the scarcity of our clothing would per- 
mit. Lhe major was much struck at the robust and 
healthy appearance of the boats’ crews, and still 
more at seeing most of them without any other co- 
vering than a ‘shiré and trowsers, although at the. 
very nicuitenas it actually snowed. 

As Major Behm had expressed his intentions of 
visiting the ships before he landed, as soon as we ar 
rived ‘off the town, I desired to receive his com- 
mands; when remarking, that from the account we 
had given of the very bad state of Captain Clerke’s 
health, it might be imprudent to disturb him at so. 
Jate an hour (it being now past nine o’clock), he 
thought it, he said, most advisable to remain that 
night on shore. Accordingly, after attending him 
to the serjeant’s house, I took my leave for the pre- 
sent, and went on board to acquaint Captain Clerke 
with my proceedings at Bolcheretsk. It was with 
the utmost concern I found that, in the fortnight we 
had been absent, this excellent officer was much al- 
tered for the worse, instead of reaping that advan- 
tage we flattered ourselves he might, from the repose 
of the harbour, and the milk and vegetable dict with 
which he was supplied. 

As soon as I had despatched this businees, I re. 
_turned to the major, and the next morning conduct. 
ed him to the ships; where, on his arrival, he was 
saluted with thirteen guns, and received with every 
other mark of distinction that it was in our power | 
to pay him. He was attended by the commander of 
one of the Russian galliots, the master of a sloop 
that Jay in the harbour, two merchants from Bol- 
cheretsk, and the priest of the neighbouring village 
of Paratounca, from whem he appeared to entertain 
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the highest respect, and whom I shall hereafter have 
occasion to mention, on occount of his great kind- 
ness to Captain Clerke. 
After visiting the captain, and taking a view of 
both the ships, he returned to dinner on board the 
liesolution; and, in the afternoon the various curio- 
sities we had collected in the course of our voyage 
were shewn him, anda complete assortment of every 
article presented to him by Captain Clerke. On 
this occasion T must not pass over an instance of 
great generosity and gratitude in the sailors of both 
Ships; who, when they were told of the handsome 
present of tobacco that was made them by the major, 
desired, entirely of their own accord, that their grog 
might be stopped, and their allowance of spirits pre- 
sented, on their part, to the garrison of Bolcheretsk, 
as they said they had reason to conclude that brandy 
was scarce in the country, and would be very accept- 
able to them, since the soldiers on shore had offered 
four roubles a bottle for it. We, who knew how 
much the sailors always telt whenever their allowance 
of grog was stopped, which was generally done in 
warm weather, that they might have it ina greater 
proportion in cold, and that this offer would deprive 
them of it during the inclement season we had to ex- 
pect in our next expedition to the north, could not 
but admire so extraordinary a sacrifice; and, that 
they might not suffer by it, Captain Clerke, and the 
rest of the officers, substituted in the room of the 
very small quantity the major could be prevailed on 
to accept, the same quantity of rum. ‘This, with a 
dozen or two of Cape wine, for Madame Behm, and 
such other little presents as were in our power to 
estow, were accepted in the most obliging manner. 
The next morning the tobacco was divided between 
the crews of the two ships, three pounds being al- 
lotted to every man that chewed or smoked tobacco, 
and one pound to those that did not. 
{ have before mentioned that Major Behm had re- 
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signed the command of Kamtschatka, and intended 
to set out in a short time for Petersburg; and he 
now offered to charge himself with any despatches 
we might trust to his care. This was an opportu- 
nity not to be neglected, and accordingly Captain — 
Clerke acquainted him, that he would take the li- 
berty of sending by him some papers relating to our 
voyage, to be delivered to our ambassador at the 
Russian court. Our first intentions were to send 
only a small journal of our proceedings; but after- 
ward, Captain Clerke being persuaded that the 
whole account of our discoveries might safely be 
trusted to a person who had given such striking 
proofs both of his public and private virtues; and 
considering that we had avery hazardous part of the 
voyage still to undertake, determined to send by 
him the whole of the journal of our late com- 
mander, with that part of his own which completed 
the period of Captain Cook’s death till our arrival 
at Kamtschatka, together with a chart of all our 
discoveries. Mr. Bayly and myself thought it also 
proper to send a general account of our proceedings 
to the board of longitude ; by which precautions, if 
any misfortune had afterward befalicn us, the admi- 
ralty would have been in possession of a complete 
history of the principal facts of our voyage. It was 
also determined that asmaller packet should be sent by 
an express from Okotsk, which, the major said, if he 
was fortunate in his passage to that port, would reach 
Petersburgh by December, and that he himself should 
be there in February or March. 

During the three following days the major was en- 
tertained alternately in the two shipsin the best man- 
ner we were able. On the 25th he took his leave, 
and was saluted with thirteen guns; and the sailors, 
at their own desire, gave him three cheers. The 
next morning, Mr. Webber and myself attended 
him a few miles up the Awatska river, where we 
met the Russian priest, his wife and children, whe 
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were wailing to take the last farewel of their com- 
mander. 

It was hard to say, whether the good pricst and 
his family, or ourselves, were mostaffected on taking 
eur leave of Major Behm. Short as our acquain- 
tance had been, his noble and disinterested conduct 
had inspired us with the highest respect and esteem 
for him; and we could not part with a person to 
whom we were under such obligations, and whom 
we had little prospect of ever seeing again, without 
feeling the most tender concern. ‘The intrinsic va- 
Ine of the private presents we received from him, 
exclusive of the stores which might be carried to a 
public account, must have amounted, according to 
the current price of articles in that country, to up- 
ward of two hundred pounds. Lut this generosity, 
extraordinary as it must appear in itself, was ex- 
ceeded by the delicacy with which all his favours 
were conferred, and the artful manner in which he 
endeavoured to prevent our feeling the weight of 
obligations, which he knew we had no means of 
requiting. If we go a step farther, and consider 
him as supporting a public character, and maintain- 
ing the honour of a great sovereign, we shall find a 
still higher subject of admiration, in the just and 
enlarged sentiments by which he was actuated, 
‘© The service in which you are employed,” he 
would often say, ‘¢is for the general advantage of 
‘¢ mankind, and therefore gives youa right, not 
<¢ merely to the offices of humanity, but to the pri- 
‘¢ vileges of citizens, in whatever country you may 
‘S be thrown. I am sure Lam acting agreeably to 
“¢ the wishes of my mistress, in aflording you all the 
‘¢ relief in our power; and I cannot forget cither 
‘6 her character, or my own honour, so much, as to 
¢¢ barter for the performance of my duty.’ At 
other times he would tell us, that he was particularly 
desirous of setting a good cxample to the Kamtschas 
dales, who, be said, were but just emerging from a 
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state of barbarism; that they looked up to the 
Russians as their patterns in every thing; and that 
he had hopes they might in future look upon it as a 
duty incumbent upon them to assist strangers to the 
utmost of their power, and believe that Such was the 
universal practice of civilized nations. ‘To all. this 
must be added, that after having relieved, to the 
utmost of his abilities, all our present dite ces. he 
shewed himself net much less mindful of our future 
wants; and as he supposed if more than probable we 
should not discover the passage we were in search of, 
and therefore should return to Kamtschatka in the 
fall of the year, he made Captain Clerke give hima 
ist of what cordage and flour we should want, and 
promised they should be sent from, Okotsk, and 
wait our arrival, [For the same purpose, nee gave 
Captain Clerkea paper, enjoining all the s subjects ot 
the empress, whom we might happe n tamect, to - 
give us every assistance in their power. 
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Continuation of Transactions in the Harbour of 
St. Peter and St. Paul.— Abundance of Fish.— _ 

- Death of a Seaman belonging to the Resolution. 
—The Russian Hospital put under the Care of 
the Ship’s Surgeons.—Supply of Elour and 
Cattle. —Celebration of the King’s Birth-day.— 
Difficulties in sailing oué of the Bay.—fruption 
of a Volcano.—Steer to the Northward.— Uhee- 
poonskot Noss.-Errors of the Russian Charts. 
— Kamtschaiskot Noss. — Olutorskot Noss. — 
Tschukotskot Noss.—Island of Si. Laurence.— 
View, from the same Point, of the Coasts of 
Asia and America, and the Islands of St. Dio- 
mede.—Various <Aitempts to get to the North, 
between the two Continents. — Obstructed by 
impenetrable Ice.—Sea-horses and White Bears 
killed.—Captain Clerke’s Determination, and 
Suture Designs. 


Uavine concluded the last chapter with an ac- 
count of our return from Bolcheretsk, accompanied. 
by Major Behm, the commander of Kamtschatka, 
and of his departure, I shali proceed to relate the 
transactions that passed in the harbour of St. Peter 
and St. Paul during our absence. On the 7th of 
May, soon after we liad left the bay, a large piece 
of ice drove across the cut-water of the Resolution, 
and brought home the small bower anchor. This 
obliged them to weigh the other anchor, aud moor 
again. ‘The carpenters who were employed in stop- 
ping the teak, were obliged to take off a great part 
of the sheathing from the bows, and found many of 
the trunnels so very loose and retten, as to be easily 
drawn out with the fingers. 

On the Lith ther had heavy gales from the north 
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east, which obliged both the ships to strike yards 
de topmasts; but in the afternoon the weather 
being more moderate, and the ice having drifted away 
as far as the mouth of the harbour of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, they warped close to the shore for the 
greater convenience of watering and wooding, and 
again moored as before 5 the town bearing north half 
west, half a mile distant, and the mouth of the bay 
shut in by ‘the southernmost point of Rakowina 
ice seal south. 

The next day a party was sent on shore to cut 
wood, but made little progress on account of the 
snow, which still covered the ground. <A conve- 
nient spot was cleared away abreast of the ships, 
where there was a fine run of water; and a tent 
being erected for the cooper, the empty casks were 
landed, and the sail-makers sent on shore. 

On the 15th, the beach being clear of ice, the 
people were sent to haul the seine, and caught an 
abundant supply of fine flat fish for both the ships’ 
companies. Indeed from this time, during the 
whole of our stay in the harbour, we were absolutely 
overpowered with the quantities of fish which came 
in from every quarter. The Toéons, both of this 
towny and of Paratounca, a village in the neigh. 
bourhood, had received orders from Major Behm to 
employ all the Kamtschadaies in our servive; so that 
we frequently could not take into the ships the pre- 
sents that weresent us. They consisted in general 
of flat fish, cod, trout, and herring. ‘These last, 
which were in their full msnnbnelisi and ofa dulicuuis 
flavour, were exceedingly abundant in this bay. 
Lhe Discovery’s people surruunded at ove time so 
great a quantity in their seine, that they were ob- 
lized to throw a vast number out, lest the net should 
be broken to pieces ; and the cargo they landed was 
afterward so plentiful, that besides a sudicicnt store 
fur immediate use, they tilled as ster casks as they 
could spare for selsions and alter sending to the Rew 
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solution a sulicient quantity for the same purpose, 
they left several bashels behind on the beach. 

‘he snow now began to disappear very rapidly, 
and abundance of wild garlic, celery, and nettle- 
tops were gathered for the use of the crews; which 
being boiled with wheat and portable soup, made 
them a wholesome and comfortable breakfast; and 
with this they were supplied every morning. ‘ihe 
birch-trees were also tapped, and the sweet juice, 
which they yiclded in great quantities, was con. 
stantly mixed with the men’s allowance of brandy. 

he next day a small bullock, which had been pro. 
cured for the ship’s company by the serjeant, was 
killed; and weighed two hundred and seventy-two 
pounds. It was served out to both crews for. thetr 
Sunday’s dinner, being the first piece of fresh beef 
they had tasted since our departure from the Cape 
of Good Hope in December 1776, a period of near 

‘two years and a half. 

This evening died John Macintosh, the carpenter’s 
mate, after having laboured under a dysentery ever 
since our departure from the Sandwich Islands: he 
was a very hard-working quiet man, and much re. 
gretted by his messmates. [le was the fourth per- 
son we lost by sickness during the voyage; but the 
first who could be said, from his age and the consti- 
tutional habits of his bedy, to have had on our sct- 
ting out an equal chance with the rest of his 
comrades: Watman, we supposcd to be about sixty 
years of age; and Roberts and Mr. Anderson, from 
the decay which had evidently commenced before 
we left England, could not, in all prebability, under 
any circumstances, have lived a greater length of 
time than they did. 

I have already mentioned, that Captain Clerke’s 
health continued daily to decline, notwithstanding the 
salutary change of dict which the country of Kamt- 
schatka afforded him. ‘The priest-o/ Paratounca, as 
soon as he heard of the infirm state he was in, sup- 
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plied him every day with bread, milk, fresh butter, 
and fowls, though his house was sixteen miles from 
the harbour where we lay. | 

On our first arrival, we found the Russian hospi- 
tal, which is near the town of St. Peter and St, Paul, 
in a condition truly deplorable. All the soldiers 
were, more or less, afiected by the scurvy, and 
great many in the last stage of that disorder. The 
rest of the Russian inhabitants were also in the same 
condition ; and we particularly remarked, that our 
friend the serjeant, by making too free with the spi- 
riis we gave him, had brought on himself, in the 
course of a few days, some “of the most alarming 
symptoms of that malady. In this lamentable state, 
Captain Clerke put them all under the care of our 
surgeons, and ordered a supply of sour-krout, and 
malt, for wort, to be furnished for their use. It was 
astonishing to observe the alteration in the figures of 
almost every person we met on our return from Bol- 
cheretsk ; and I was informed by our surgeons, that 
they attributed their speedy recovery principally to 
the effects of the sweetwort. 

On the Ist of June we got on board two hundred 
and fifty poods, or ninc thousand pound weight of 
rye-flour, with which we were supplied from the 
stores of St. Peter and St. Paul; and the Disco-_, 

very had a proportional quantity. The men were 
immediately put on fall allowance of bread, which 
they had not been indulged in since our leaving the 
Cape of Good Hope. ‘The same day our watering 
was completed, having got on board sixty-five tons. 

On the 4th we had fresh breezes and hard rain, 
which disappointed us in our design of dressing the 
ships, and obliged us to content ourselves with firing | 
twenty-one guns in honour of the day, and celebrat- 
ing it in other respects in the best manner we were 
able. Port, who was left with us on account of his 
skill in langnages, behaved himself with so much mo- 
desty and discretion, that as soon as his master was 
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gone, he was no longer Jean Port, but Monsicstr 
Port, the interpreter ; and partook, a3 well as the 
Borjeant (in his capacity eepaigtvaeden of the place), 
of the entertainment of the day. Our worthy friend, 


the priest of Paratounca, having got intelligence of 


its being our king’s birth-day, gave also a sumptuous 
feast ; at which some of our er. were present, 
who scemed highly delighted with their entertainment, 
which consisted of abundance of good eating and 
drinking, together with dancing. 

On the 6th, twenty head of cattle were sent us by 
the commander’s orders, from the Verchnei osfrog, 
which is situated on the river Kamtschatka, at the 
distance of near a hundred mites from this place, ina 
direct line. ‘They were of a moderate size; and, 
notwithstanding the Kamtschadales had been seven- 
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teen days 1 in driving them down to the harbour, ar 


rived in good condition. The four followimg days 
were employed in making ready for sca; and on the 
11th, at two in the morning, we began to unmoor; 
but before we had got one anchor up, it blew so 
strong a gale from the north cast, that we kept fast, 
and moored scat ; sbehlbneace from the entire 
of the entrance of the bay, that the current of wind 
would sct up the channel. Accordingly, the pine 
hace being sent out to examine the passage, returned 
with an account, that the wind blew strong from the 
south east, with a great swell setting into the bay, 
which would have made any attempt to get to sea 
very hazardous. 

Our friend Port now took his leave of us, and 
earried with him the box with our journals, which 
was to go by the major, and the packet that was to 
be sent express, On the 12th the weather being 
more moderate, we began to unmoor again; but, 


after break ng the messenger, and reeving a running _ 


purchase with a six inch hawser, whicn also broke 

three times, we were obliged at last to heave astrain 

at low water, and wait for the dlowing of the tide to 
T J 
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raise the anchor. ‘This project succeeded ; but not 
without damaging the cable in the wake of the 
hawse. At three we weighed the best bower, and 
sct sail; and at eight having little wind, and the tide 
making against us, we dropped anchor again in ten 
fathoms, off the mouth of LLakowina harbour; the 
ostrog bearing north by cast half east, two miles 
and a half distant; the Needle Rocks on the east side 
of the passage, south south east half east; and 
the high rock, on the west side of the passage, 
south. 

On the 13th at four in the morning, we got under 
way with the ebb tide; and there being a dead calm, 
the boats were sent ahead to tow the ships. At ten 
the wind springing up from the sonth cast by south, 
and the tide having turned, we were again obliged to 
drop anchor in seven fathoms; the Three Needle 
Rocks bearing south halfcast; and the ostrog north 
half east, at the distance of one mile from the nearest 
Jand. After dinner £ went with Captain Gore on 
shore on the east side of the passage, where we saw, 
in two different places, the remains of extensive vil- 
lages; and on the side of the hil an old ruined pa- 
rapet, with four or five embrasures. it commanded 
the passage up the mouth of the bay ; and in Beer- 
ing’s time, as he himself mentions, had guns mounted 
on it. Near this place were the ruins of some caverns 
under ground, which we supposed to have been 
magazines. 

At six in the afternoon we weighed with the ebb 
tide, and turned to windward; but at cight a thick 
foy arising, we were obliged to bring to, as our 
soundi:gs could not afford us a sufficient direction 
for steering between several sunk rocks, which lie 
on each side of the passage we had to make. In the 
morning of the l4th, the fog clearing away, we 
weighed as soon as the tide began to ebb, and having 
litde wind, sent the boats ahead, to tow; but at ten 
o'clock, both the wind and tide set in so strong from 
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the sea, that we were again obliged to drop anchor 
in thirteen fathoms, the high rock bearing west 
one quarter south, distant three quarters of a mile. 
We remained fast for the rest of the day, the wind 
blowing fresh into the mouth of the bay ; and toward 
evening, the weather had a very unusual appear- 
ance, hottie exceedingly dark and cloudy, with an 
unsettled shifting wind. 

Before day-light, on the 15th, we were surprized 
with a rumbling noise, Pesochiolinng distant hollow 
thunder; and. when the day broke, we found the 
decks and sides of the ships covered with a fine dust 
like emery, nearaninch thick. ‘The air at the same 

ime continued Joaded and darkened with this sub- 
substance, and toward the volcano mountain, situ- 
ated to the north of the harbour, it was so thick and 
black, that we could not distinguish the body of the 
hill. "About twelve o’clock, and during the after- 
noon, the explosions became londer, and were fol- 
lowed by showers of cinders, which were in general 
about the size of peas; though many were picked uD 
from the deck larger than a hazel nut. Along with 
the cinders fell several small stones, which had under- 
gone no change from the action of fire. In the 

evening we had dreadful thunder and lightning, 
which, with the darkness of the atmosphere, and iti 
sulphureous smell of the air, produced all together a 

most awful and terrifying off ct. We were at this 
time about eight leagues from the foot of the moun- 
tain. 

On the 16th, at day-light, we again w -eighed an. 
chor, and sided out of the bay; but the ebb tide 
setting across the passage upon the eastern shore, and 
the w ind falling, we weredriven very near the Paree 
Needle Rocks, which lie on that side of the ae 
and obliged to hoist out the boats, in order to tow 
the ships clear of them. At noon we were two 
leagues from the land, and had soundings with forty- 
three fathoms of line, over a bottom of small stones, 
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of the same kind with those which fell on our decks 
after the eruption of the velcano; but whether they 
had been left there by the last, or by some former 
eruptions, we were not able to determine. 

The aspect of the country was now very difierent 
from what it had been on our first arrival. ‘The 
snow, excepting what remained on the teps of some 
very high mountains, had disappeared; and the sides 
of the hills, which in many parts were well wooded, 
were covered with a beautiful verdure. 

As it was Captain Clerke’s intention to keep as 
much in sight of the coast of Kamtschatka as the 
weaihcr would permit, im order to determine its 
position, we continued steering to the north north 
east, with light and variable “winds till the 18th. 
T ey volcano was still seen throwing up immense vo- 
lumes of smoke, and we had no sounduias with one 
hundred and fifty fathoms, at the distance of four 
leagues from the shore. 

Ou the 18th, the wind freshening from the south, 
‘the weather became so thick and hazy, as to meke tt 
imprudent to attempt any longer to keep in sight of 
the Jand. But that we might be ready to resume our 
survey, whenever the fogs should disperse, we ran on 
in the direction of the coast, as laid down in the 
Russian charts, and fired signal guus for the Disco- 
very to steer the same course. At cleven o’clock, 
just before we lost sight of the land, Cheepoonskoi 
Noss, so called by the Russians (a description of 
which, as well as the coast between it and Awatska 
Bay, will be given hereafter), bore north north east, 
distant seven or cight Jeagues 

On the 20th, at three in the morning, the weather 
having cleared up, we stood in toward the Jand; and 
man hour’ s time saw it ahead, extending from north 
west to north north east, distant wbont five leavues. 
The north part we took to be Kronotskot Noss : : Its 
position in the Russian charts agreeing nearly with 
our reckoning as to its latitude, which was 5i° 42/; 
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but in longitude we differed from them considerably, 
they placing it 1° 48’ east of Awatska; whereas our 
reckoning, corrected by the time-keepers and lunar 
Observations, makes it 3° 34’ eastward of that place-— 
or 162° 17’ east from Greenwich. The land about 
this cape is very high, and the inland mountains were 
still covered with snow. The shore breaks off in steep 
cliffs, and the coast is without appearance of inlets or 
bays. We had not been long gratified with this 
sight of the land, when the wind freshencd from the 
south west, and bronght on a thick fog, which 
obliged us to stand off to the north east by east. 
The weather clearing up again at noon, we steered 
toward the land, expecting to fall in with Kamt- 
‘schatskoi Noss, and had sight of it atday-break of 
the 21st. 

The southerly wind was:soon after succeeded by a 
light breeze blowing off the land, which prevented 
our approaching the coast sufficiently near to describe 
its aspect, or ascertain with accuracy its direction. 
At noon our latitude, by observation, was 55° 52’, 
and longitude (deduced from a comparison of many 
Junar observations, taken near this time, with the 
time-keepers), 163° 50’; the extremities of the land 
bearing north west by west three quarters west, and 
north by west three quarters west, the nearest part 
about eight leagues distant. At nine o’clock in the 
evening, having approached about two leagues 
nearer the coast, we found it formed a projecting 
peninsula, extending about twelve leagues in a di- 
rection nearly north and south. It is level, and of 
a moderate height, the southern extremity termi- ” 
nating in a low sloping point; that to the north 
forming a steep blu head; and between them, about 
four leagues to the southward of the northern cape, 
there is a considerable break in the land. On each 
side of this break the land is quite low; beyond tic 
_ opening rises a remarkable saddle-like hill; and a 
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chain of high mountains, covered with snow, ranges” 
along the back of the whole peninsula. 

As the coast runs in an even direction, we were at 
a great loss where to place Kamtschatskot Noss, 
which, according to Muller, forms a projecting point 
about the middle of the peninsula, and which cer- 
tainly docs not exist; but I have since found, that 
in the general map published by the Academy of 
Petersburgh in 1776, that name is given to the south- 
ern cape. This was fo und, by several accurate ob-— 
servations, to be in lalitude 56° 3’, longitude 163° 
20’; the dillerence, in longitude, from the Russian 
charts. being the same as at Kronotskoi Noss. The 
variation of the compass at this time was 10° east. 
‘To the southward of this peninsula, the great river 
Kamtschatka falls into the sea. 

As the season was too far advanced to admit of 
ovr making an accurate survey of the coast of 
Kamtschatka, it was Captain Clerke’s plan, in our 
run to becring’s Strait, to determine principally the 
positions of the projecting points of the coast. We 
therefore directed our course across an extensive bay, 
Jaid down between Kamtschaiskoi Noss and Olutor. 
skoi Noss, intending to make the latter; which, ac- 
cording to the Russian geographers, names the 
peninsula called Kamtschatka, and becomes tlie 
southern boundary of the Koriaki country. 

On the 22d we passed a dead whale, which 
emitted a horrid stench, perceivable at upward of a 
leagues distance: it was covered witha great number 
of sea-birds, that were feasting on it. 

On the 24th the wind, which had varied round the 
compass the three preceding days, fixed at south west, 
and brought clear weather, with which we continued 
our course to the north east by north across the bay, 
without any land in sight. 

This day we saw a great number of gulls, and 
were witnesses to the disgusting mode of feeding of 
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the arctic gull, which has procured it the name of 
the parasite; and which, if the reader is not already 
acquainted with it, he will find in the nate below.* 

On the 25th, at one o’clock in the afternuven, 
being in latitude 59° 12/, longitude 168° 35’, the 
wind freshening from the same quarter, a thick fog 
succeeded; and this unfortun:tely just at the time 
we expecied to see Olutorskoi Noss, which, if Stul. 
ler places it right in latitude 59° 30’, and in longi. 
tude 167° 36’, could only have then been twelve 
leagues from us; at which distance, land of a mo- 
derate height might easity have been seen. But if 
the same error in longitude prevails here, which we 
have hitherto invariably found, it would have been 
much nearer us, even ihe ‘fore the fog came on; and 
as we saw no appearance of land: at that time, it 
must either have been very low, or there must be: 
some mistake of latitude in Muller’s account. We 
tried soundings, but had no ground with one hun- 
dred and sixty fathoms of line. 

The weather still thickening, and preventing a 
nearer approach to the land; at five we steered cast 
by north, which is somewhat more easterly than the 
Russian charts lay down the trending of the coast 
from Olutorskoi Noss, The nextday wehad afresh 
gale from the south west, which lasted till the 27th 
at noon, when the fogs clearing away, we stood to 
the northward, in order to make the land. The 
Jatitude af sotien by observation, was 59° 49’, lon- 
gitude 175° 43’. Notwithstanding we saw hose ink 
the forenoon, which are swppdosed never to go far 
from land, yet there was no sa deta” ot it this- 
day; but on the 28th, at six im the moruing, we got 
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* This bird, which 1s meine larger than the common gull, 
pursues the latter kind wheneverit meets them; the gull, alter 
flying for some Unie,’ with joud screaius, and evident marks of 
great terrer, drops us dui, which its purser inte diatety darts 
at, and calcies belure it stalls th: v tlay 86a 
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ight of it to the north west, The coast shews itself 
sn hills of a moderate height; but inland, others are 
secn to rise considerably. We could observe no | 
wood, and the snow lying upon them in patches, 
gave the whole a very barren appearance, At nine 
we were about ten miles from the shore, the south. » 
ern extremity bearing west by south, six leagues 
distant, beyond which the coast appeared to trend to 
the westward. This point being in latitude 61° 48’, 
longitude 174° 48’, lies, accordiug to the Russian 
charts, near the mouth of the river Opuka. At the 
same time the northern extreme bore north. by west 5 
between which and a hill bearing north west by west 
a quarter west, and at this distance appearing to us” 
like an island, the coast seemed to bend to the west- 
ward, and form a deep bay. : 
About eight miles from land, we perceived our- | 
selyes in a strong rippling; and being apprehensive 
of foul ground, we bore away to the north east, 
along the shore; notwithstanding, on heaving the 
lead, we found regular soundings of twenty-four 
fathoms, over a gravelly bottom ; from whence we 
concluded, that this appearance was occasioned by a 
tide, at that time running to the southward. At 
noon, the extremes of the land bearing west south 
west three quarters west, and north north east three 
quarters cast, distant from the nearest shore four 
leagues, we were abreast of the low land, which we 
now perceived to join the two points, where we had } 
before expected to find a deep bay. The coast 
bends a little to the westward, and has a small inict, — 
which may probably be the mouth of some trifling — 
stream. Our latitude, by observation, was 61° 56 
and longitude 175° 43’, and the variation of the 
compass 17° SO’ east. 
We continued during the afternoon to run along 
the shore, at the distance of four of five leagues, 
wich a moderate westerly breeze, carrying regular 
soundings from twenty-eight to thirt;-six fathomse 
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The coast presented the same barren aspect as to the 
southward; the hills rising considerably inland, but 
to what height, the clouds | on their tops put it but of 
our power to determine. At eight in the evening, 
land was thonght to have been scen to the east by 
‘north, on which we steered to the southward of east ; 
but it turned out to be only a fog bank. At mid- 
night, the extreme point bearing north east a quarter 
east, we supposed it to be Saint Thadeus’s Noss; to 
the southward of which the land trends to the west- 
ward, and forms a deep bight, wherein, according to — 
the Russian charts, lies the river Katirka. 

On the 29th, the weather was unsettled and vari- 
able, with the wind from the north cast. At noonof » 
the 30th, our latitude by observation was 61° 48’, 
and longitude 180° 0; at which time Saint Thadeus’s 
Noss bore north north west, twenty-three leagues 
distant, and beyond it we observed the coast stretch- 
ing almost directly north. The most easterly point 
of the Noss is in latitude 62° 50’, and longitude 179° 
0’, being 31° more to the east than what the Russi- 
ans make it. The land about it must be of a consi- 
derable height, from its being seen atso great a dis- 
tance. Daring the two last. days, we saw numbers 
of whales, large seals, and sea-horses; also gulls, 
sea-parrots, and albatrosses. We took the advan- 
tage of a little calm weather to try for fish, and 
caught abundance of fine cod. The depth of water 
Bom sixty-five to seventy-five fathoms. 

On the Ist of July at noon, Mr, Bligh having 
moored a small keg with the deep-sea lead, in se- 
venty-five fathoms, found the ship made a course 
north by east, half a mile an hour. ‘This he attri- 
buted to the ef ect of a long southerly swell, and not — 
to that of any current. he wind freshening from 
the south east toward evening, weshaped our course 
to the north cast by east, for the point called in 
Beering’s chart Tschukotskoi Noss, which we had 
observed on the 4th of September last year, at the 
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same time that we saw, to the south east, the island. 
of Saint Lavrence.. This cape, and Saint Thadeus’s - 
Noss, form the north east and south west extremities” 
of the large and deep gulph of Anadir, into the bot- 
tom of which the river of that name empties itself, 


dividing as it passes the country of the Koriacs. from of 


that of the Techutski: : 

On the 3d at noon, the latitude, by observation, 
was 63° 33’ and the longitude 186° 45’; half ee 
hour alter which we got sight of the Tschukotskoi 


Noss, bearing north half west, thirteen or fourteen ~ 
leagues distant, and at five in the afternoon saw the | 


island of Saint Laurence, bearing cast. three quarters 


north; and another island a little to the eastward of 
if, which we supposed to be between Saint Laurence | 


and Anderson’s island, about six leagues east south 
east of the former. As we had*no certain accounts 
of this island, Captain Clerke was desirous of a 
nearer prospect, and. immediately hauled the wind 
foward it; but unfortunately we were not able to 
weather the island of Saint Laurence, and were there- 
fore under the necessity of bearing up again, and 
passing them aj] to theleeward, 


We had a better “opportunity of settling the longi- 


tude of the island Saint Laurence, when we last saw 
Ht than now. but.secing it at that time but once, 


and to the southward, we could only determine its | 


latitude so far as we could judge of distances; 
whereas now the noon observations enabled us to 
ascertain itcorrectly, which is 63° 47’, Its longitude 


was found to be 188° 15) as before. This island, if 


its boundaries were - this time within eur view, is 


about three leagues in circuit. The north part may 


be seen at the distance of ten or twelve leagues; but 
us it falls in low Jand to the south east, the extent of 
which we could not sce, some ofus conjectured that 
it might probably be joined to the land to the east. 
ward of it; this however the hazmess of the weather 
prevented our ascertaining. ‘These islands, as well 
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as the land about the Tschukotskoi Noss, were co- 


m5 


nt: a 


~wered with snow, and presented us with a most 
dreary picture. At midnight, Sait Laurence bore 
south south east, five or six entles distant; and our 
depth of water was eighteen fathoms. We were ac- 
companied by various kinds of sea fowl, and saw 
several smali crested hawks. 

The weather still continuing to thicken, we lost all 
sicht of land till the 5th, when it dpearell Hoth to 
the north east and north west. Our latitude by ate 
count, was at this time 65° 24’, longitude 189° 14’, 
As the islands of Saint D: omeile, which lie between 
the two continents in Beering’s strait, were deter- 
mined by us last year to be in latitude 65° 48", we 
could not reconcile the land to the north east, wih 
the situation of these islands. We therefore stood 
toward the land till three in the afteraoon, when we 
were within four miles of it, and finding it tobe 
two islands, were pretty well satisfied of their being 
the same; but the weather still continuing hazy, to 
make sure of our situation, we stood over to the 
coast of Asia till seven in the evening ; at which time 
we were withia two or ae leagues of the east cape 
of that continent. 

This cape is a high round head of land, extending 
four or five miles from north to south, forming a 
peninsula, and connected with the continent by a 
narrow neck of low land. , we shore is boid, and oft 
its north part are three high, detached, spiral rocks. 
Atthis time it was covered with snow, aie the beach 
surrounded: with ice. We were now convinced, 
that we had.been under the influence of a strong 
current, setting to the north, that had caused an 
error in our latitude at noon of twenty miles. In 
passing this strait the last year, we had experienced 
the same effect. a j 

Being at length sure of our position, we held on 


sto the north by east. At ten at night the weather 


becoming clear, we had an opportunity of seeing, at 
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the same moment, the remarkable peaked hill, near — 
Cape Prince of Wales, on the coast of nee and 
the east cape of Asia, with the two connecting 
islands of Saint Liomede between them. 

Atnoon on the 6th, the latitude by account was 
67° north, and thedongitude 191° 6 east. Having | 
already passed a epucide alo number of large masses 
of ice, and observed that it still adhered in several 
ee to the shore on the continent of Asia, we 
were not much surprised to fallin, at three in the 
afternoon, with an extensive body of it, stretching 
away to the westward. This sight gave great dis- 
couragement to our hopes of advancing much farther 
northward this year, than we had done the pre-— 
ceding. 

Having little wind in the afternoon, we hoisted out 
the boats in pursuit of the seaehorses, which were in 
great numbers on the detached pieces of ice; but 
they soon returned without success; these animals 
being exceedingly shy, and before they could come 
within gun-shot, always making their retreat into 
the water. 

At seven in the evening we hoisted in the boats, 
and the wind freshening from the southward, we 
stood on to the north east, with a view of exploring 
the continent of America, between the latitudes of 68° 
and 69°,which, owing to the foggy weather last year, 
we had not es able to examine. In this attempt — 
we were again in part disappointed. For on the 
7th, at six in the morning, we were stopped by a 
large field of ice, stretching from north west to south 
east; but soon after, t the. horizon becoming clear, 
we had sight of the coast of America, at about ten 
leagues distance, extending from north east by east 
to ‘east, and lying by observation between the 68° 
and 68° 20’ of latitude. As the weather was clear, 
and the ice not ‘high, we were enabled to see Over a . 
great extent of it. The whole presented a solid 
and compact surface, not in the smallest degree 
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thawed; and appeared to us likewise to adhere to. 
‘the land. 

~ 'The weather soon after cliaading to hazy, we saw 
no more of the land; @nd there not remaining a pos- 
sibility of approaching nearer to it, we stood to the 
north north west, keeping the ice close on board, 
and got round as western extremity by noon, w het 
we found it trending nearly north. Our latitude at 
this time was, by account, 68° 22’ and longitade 
192° 34’. We continued our course to the. nortir 
north east, along the edge of theice, during the re- 
maining part of the day, passing through many loose 
Pieces that had been broken off from the main body, 
and against which, notwithstanding all our caution, 
the ships were duiven with great violence. At eignt 
o'clock in the evening, we passed some drift-wo: ails 
and at midnight the wind shifted to the north west : 
the thermometer fell from 38° to 31’, and we had 
continued showers of saow and sleet. 

- On the 8th at five in the morning, the wind come | 
ing still more té the northward, we. ‘a id no longer 
Keep on the same tack, on account of the ice, but 
were obliged to stand to the westward. At th’s 
time our soundings had decreased to nineteen fa- 
thoms, from which, on comparing it with our ob- 
servations on the depth of water last year, we 
concluded that we were not at a greater distance 
from the American shore than six or seven leagues : 

ut our view was coniined within a much shorter 
compass, by a violent fall of snow. At noon, the 
Jatitude, by account, was 69° 21’, longitude 192° 4.2’, 
At two in the if tate ois the bred ie cleared up, and 
we found ourselves close to an expanse of what ap- 
peared from the deck solid ice; but, from the mast- 
head, it was discovered to be composed of huge 
Gomipact bodies, close and united toward the outer 
edge, but in the interior parts several pieces ‘were 
seen floating in vacant spaces of the water. It ex. 
tended from north east by the north to west south 
| u 3 
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of the 11th, we tacked, and. stood to that quarter. } 
At noon, the latitude by observation was 67° 49’, 
and longitude 188° 47’. 

On the 12th we had light winds, with thick hazy 
weather; and on trying the curré ent, we found it set 
to the north west, at the rate of halfa knot an hour. 
We continued to steer northward, with a moderate - 
southerly breeze and fair weather till the 13th, at ten 

in the forenoon, when we again found ourselves close 
in. with a solid eld of ice, to which we could see no 
limits from the mast-head. This at once dashed all 
our hopes of penetrating farther, which had, been 
considerably raised, by having now advaneed near 


ten leagues through a space, which on the 9th we © 


had found occapied by impenetrable ice. Our la- 
titude at thi time was 69° 37’; our position nearly 
in the mid channel between the Cee) continents; and 
the field of ice extending from east north east id west 
south west. 

As there did not remain the sinallest prospect of 
getting farther north in the part of the sca where we 
now were, Captain Clerke resolved to make one more 
and final attempt on the American coast, for Baf- 
fin’s Bay, since we had been able to atlvance the far- 
thest on this side last year. Accordingly we kept’ 
working the remaining part of the day, to the 
wi ind war d, with a fresh easterly breeze. We saw 
several fulmars and arctic gulls, and passed two trees, 
both appearing to have lain in the water a long» 
time. The larger was about ten feet in length, anh 
three in circumference, without either bark. -or 
branches, but wit the roots remaining attached. 

On the 14th we stood on tothe eastward, with thick 
anid fogay weather, our course being nearly parallel 
to that we steered the 8th and 9th, “but six leagues 
more to the northward. On the 15th, the wind 
freshened from the westward, and having i in a great 
measure dispersed the fog, we immediately stood to 
the northward, that we might take a nearer view of 
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‘the ice; and in an hour were close in with it, ex. 
tending from north north west to north east. We 
found it to be compact and solid; the outer parts 
were ragged, and of different heights; the interior 
surface was even, and we judged from eight to ten 
feet above thelevel of theseas ‘The weather becom- 
ing moderate for the remaining part of the day, we 
directed our course according és the trending of the 
ice, which in many parts formed deep bays. 

In the morning of the 16th the wind freshened, 
and was attended with thick and frequent showers of 
snow. Ateight in the forenoon it blew a strong 
gale from the west south west, and brought us under 
double-reefed top-sails; when the weather clearing a 
little, we found ourselves embayed, the ice having . 
taken a sudden turn to the south east, andin one 
compact body surrounding us on all sides, except on 
the south quarter. We therefore hauled our wind to 
the southward being at this time in latitude 70° 8’ 
north, and in twenty-six fathoms water; and, as we 
supposed, about twenty-five leagues from the coast 
of America. ‘The gale increasing, at four in the af- 
ternoon we close reefed the fore ‘and main-top-sails, 
furled the mizen-top-sail, and got the top-gallant- 
yards down upon deck. At eight, finding the depth 
of water had decreased to twenty-two fathoms, 
which we considered as a proof of our near approach 
to the American coast, we tacked and stoed to the 
north. We had blowing weather, accompanied with 
snow, through the night, but next morning it became 
clear and moderate, and at eight in the forenoon we 
got the top-gallant yards across, and made sail with 
the wind still at west south west. At noon we were, 
in latitude, by observation, 69° 55’, longitude 194° 
30’. Toward evening the wind slackened, and at 
midnight it was a calm. 

On the 18th, at five in the morning, a light breeze 
sprung up bear the east north east, with which we 
continued our course to the north, in order to re- 
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gain the ice as soon as possible, We bins some 
small logs of drift- wood, and saw abundance of sea- 
parrots, “and the fond) ice-birds, and likewise a num- 
ber of whales. { noor the latitade by observation 
was 70° 20’, and longitude 194° 54’; the depth of 
water twenty-three fathoms; the ice stretched from 
north to east north east, and was distant about three 
miles. Atone in the afternoon, finding that we were 
close in with a firm united field of it, extending from 
west north west to east, we tacked, and the wind 
coming round to the w eS | stood on to the east-_ 
ward, ‘along its edge, till eleven at night. At that 
time a very thick fog coming on, and the water 
shoaling to nineteen Eahoms, we hauled our wind to 
the south. The variation observed this day was 31° 

20’ east. tis remarkable, that though we saw no 
sea-horses on the body of the ice, yet they were in 
herds, and in greater numbers on the detached frag. 
ments, than we had ever observed before. About 
“mine in the evening a white bear was seen swimming 
close by the Discovery ; it afterward made to the ice, 
on which were also two others. 

On the 19th, at one in the morning, the weather 
clearing up, we again steered to the north east til 
two, when we were a second time so completely em- 
bayed, that there was no opening left but to the, 
south; to which quarter.we accordingly directed. our 
course, returning through a remarkable smooth 
water, and with very favourable weather, by the 
same way we had comein., We were never able to 
penetrate farther north than at this time, when our 
latitude was 70° 33’; and this was five leagues short 
of the point to Which we advanced last season. We 
held on to the south south west, with light winds 
from the north west, by the edge of the. main ice, 
which lay on our left hand, and stretched between us 
and the continent. of re ca. Our latitude, by ob- 
servation at noon, was'70° 11/3 our pons 196° 
15’; and the depth of water sixteen fathoms. From 
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this circumstance, we judged that the Icy Cape was 
now only at seven or eight leagues distance; but 
though the weather was in general clear, it was at 
the same time hazy in thehorizon. ; so that we could 
not expect to sec it. 

In the afternoon we saw Wo white bears in the 
water, to which we immediately gave chase in the 
jolly boat, and had the good fortune to kill them 
both. The larger, which probably was the dam of 
the younger, being shot first, the other would not 
quit. it, though it might easily have escaped on’ the 
ice whilst the men were reloading, bet remaincd 
swimming about, till alter being fired upon several 
times, it was shot dead. | 

The dimensions of the larger were as follow: | 


Feelys 
From the snout to the end of the tail -..-.. 7 2 
From the snout to the shoulder-bone ...... 2 3 
Height of the shoulder > 22... Mae ee: ola UPS 
Circumference near the fore-legs ....- acre 4210 
Breadth of the fore- pam St duals Sede es 4 va BHO 
Ib. 


Weisht of the four qbarters io soll eed SS ASG 
W eight of the four quarters of the smallest 256 

On comparing the dimensions of this with Lord 
Mulgrave’s white bear, they were found almost ex- 
actly the same, exceptin the circumference, where 
our’s fell exccedingly short. 

These animals aflorded us a few excellent meals of 
fresh meat. The ficsh had indeed a strong filthy 
taste, but was in every respect infinilely superior to 
that of the sea-horse; which nevertheless our people 
were again persuaded without much dificulty, to 
prefer to their salted provisions. 

At six in the morning of the 20th, a thick fog 
coming on, we lost sight of the ice for two hours ; 
but the weather clearing, we saw the main body 
again to the south south east, when wb hauled our: 
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wind, which was easterly, toward it, in the expec- 
tation of making the American coast to the south 
east, and which we effected at half past ten. At 
noon, the latitude by account was 69° 33’, and lon- 
gitude 194° 53’, and the depth of water nineteen 
fathoms. The land extended trom south by east to 
south south west half west, distant eight or ten 
leagues, being the same we had seen last year ; but it 
was now much more covered with snow than at that 
time, and to all appearance the ice adhered to the 
shore. We continued in the afternoon sailing 
through a sea of loose ice, and standing toward the 
Jand, as near as the wind, which was east south east, 
would admit. At eight the wind lJessening, there 
came on a thick fog, and on perceiving a rippling in 
the water, we tried the current, which we found to 
set.to the east north east, at the rate of a mile an 
hour, and therefore determined to steer during the 
night before the wind, in order to stem it, and to 
oppose the large fragments of loose ice that were 
setting us on toward the land. The depth of the 
water at midnight was twenty fathoms. 

At eight in the morning of the Qlst, the wind 
freshening, and the fog clearing away, we saw the 
American coast to the south east, at the distance of 
eight or ten leagues, and hauled in for it; but were 
stopped again by the ice, and obliged to bear away to 
the westward, along the edge of it. At noon, 
the latitude by account was 69° 34’, and longi- 
tude 193°, and the depth of water twenty-four 
fathoms. 

_ ‘Thusa connected selid field of ice, rendering every 
effort we could make to a nearer approach to the 
land fruitless, and joining as we Judged to it, we took 
a last farewell of a north east passage to Old [ng- 
land. I shall beg leave to give, in Captain Clerke’s 
own words, the reasons of this his final determin- 
_ation, as well as of his future plans; and this the 
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‘vather, as it is the last transaction his health per- 
‘mitted him to write down. | 


_ It is now impossible to proceed the least far- 
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ther to the northward upon this coast (America); 
and it is equally as improbable that this amazing 
mass of ice should be dssolved by the few re. 
naining summer-weeks which will terminate this 
season ; but it will continue, it is to be believed, 
as it now és, an insurmountable barrier to every 
attempt we can possibly make. I therefore 
think it the best step that can. be taken, for the 
good of the service, to trace the sea over to the 
Asiatic coast, and to try if I can find any open- 
ing, that will admit me farther north; if not, to 
see what more is to be. done upon that coast; 
where [ hope, yet cannot much flatter myself, to 
meet with better success; for the sea is now so 
choaked with ice, thata passage I fear is totally 
out of the question.” | 
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‘CHAP. IV. 


_ Fruitless Attempts to penetrate through the Ice to 
the North ‘West.— Dangerous Situation of the 
Discovery. -— Sea- horses killed. — Fresh Ob- 
structions from the Ice. —Report ef Damages 
received by the Discovery.—Captain — Clerke’s 
Determination to proceed to the Southward.— 
Joy of the Ships’ Crews on that Uccasion.--- Pass 
Serdze Kamen. — Return: through beering’s 


Strait.—Iinquiry into the Extent “of the North 


Hast Coast of Asia.— Reasons for rejecting Mui. 
ger’s Map of the Promontory of the I'schutskt.— 
heasons for believing the Coust does not reach @ 
higher Latitude thun 702" North.—General Ub- 
servations on the Impracticability of a North 
East, or North West Passage from the Atlantic 
into the Pacific Ocean.—Compurative View~of 
the Progress made in the Years 1778 and 1779. 
Rene ks on the Sea and Sea-cousts, North of 
Beering’s Sirait.—History of the Voyage re- 
sumed. Pass the Island a St. Laurence.— 
Lhe Estland of Mednot.-——- Death of Captain 
Olerke.—Short Account of 4s Services. 


@} PT AtN CrerKe kh aving determined, for the rea- 


Sos assigned at the cor iclusiom of the Mist chap ier, 
to give up all farther attempts on the coast ef Ame- 


rica, ca to make his last efforisin search of a pas 
sage on the coast of the opposite continent, 
couaaicd during the afternoon of the @ist of duly, 
to steer to the west north west, through much loose 
ice. At ten-at night, di-covering the main body of 
it through the (ops ris ght t ahead, 


and almost ae to 
us, and being oo illing to take 
») 


ea southerly ¢ uUFrse SO 
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long as we Could possibly avoid it, we iauiee our 
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wind, which was easterly, and stood to the north- 
ward ; but in an hour after, the weather clearing up, 
and finding ourselves surrounded by a compact field 
of ice on every side, except to the south south west, 
we tacked and stood on in that direction, in order to 
get clear of it. . 

At noon of the 22d, our latitude by observation 
was 69° 30’, and longitude 187° 30’. In the after- 
noon we again came up with the ice, which extended 
to the north west and south west, and obliged us to 
continue our course to the southward, in order to 
weather it. 17>. : 

_It may be remarked that, since the 8th of this 
month, we had twice traversed this sea, in lines 
nearly parallel with the run we had just now made ; 
that in the first of those traverses we were not able to 
penetrate so far north, by eight or ten leagues as in 
the second; and that in the last we had again found 
an united body of ice, generally about five leagues to. 
the southward of its position in the preceding run. 
As this proves that the large compact fields of ice, 
which we saw, were.moveable, or diminishing ; at 
the same time, it does not leave any well-founded 
expectation of advancing much farther in the most _ 
favourahle seasons. - 

At seven in the evening, the weather being hazy, 
and no ice in sight, we bore away to the westward ; 
but at half past alt the fog dispersing, we found 
ourselves in the midst of loose i ice, and ‘close in with 
the main body; we therefore ous upon a wind, 
which was still easterly, and kept beating to wind- 
ward during the night, in hopes of weathermg the 
loose pieces, which the freshness of the wind kept 
driving down upon us in such quantities, that we 
were in manifest danger of being blocked up- by 
them. : 5 
In the morning of the 23d, the clear water, in 
which we continued to stand to and fro, did not ex. 
ceed a mile and a half, and was every instant lessens 
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ing. Atlength, after using our utmost endeavours 
to clear the loose ice, we were driven to the necessity 
of forcing the passage to the southward, which at half 
past seven we accomplished, but not without subject. 
ing the ship to some very severe shocks. ‘The Dis- 
covery wasless successful. Jor at eleven, when they 
had nigh got clear out, she became so entangled by 
several large pieces,» that her way was stopped, and 
immediately dropping bodily to leeward, she fell 
broadside foremost, on the edge of ,a considerable 
body of ice; and having at the same time an open 
sea to windward, the surf caused her to strike vio- 
lently upon it. This mass at length either so far 
broke, or moved, as to set them at liberty to make 
another trialto escape; but unfortunately before the 
ship gathered way enough to be under command, she 
again tell to leeward on another fragment; and the 
swell making it unsafe to lie to windward, and find- 
ing no chance of getting clear, they pushed into a 
small opening, furled their sails, and made fast with 
ice-hooks. 

In this dangerous situation we saw them at noon, 
about three miles from us, bearing north west, a 
fresh gale from the south east driving more ice to the 
north west, and increasing the body that lay between 
us. Our latitude, by account, was 69° 8’, the lon- 
gitude 187°, and the depth of water twenty-cight 
fathoms. ‘Io add to the gloomy apprehensions 
which began to force themselves on us, at half past 
four in the afternoon, the weather becoming thick 
and hazy, we lost sight of the Discovery ; but that 
we might be in a situation to afford her every assist- 
ance in our power, we kept standing on close by the 
edge of the ice. At six, the wind happily coming 
round to the north, gave us some hopes that the ice 
might drift away and release her; and in that case, 
as it was uncertain in what condition she might come 
out, we kept firing a gun every half hour, in order 
to prevent a separation, Our apprehensions for her 
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safety did not cease till nine, when we heard her gue 
in answer to ours; and soon aficr being hailed by 
her, were informed that upon the change of wind 
the ice began to separate; and that setting all their 
sails, they forced a passage through it. We learned 
farther, that whilst they were encompassed by it, 
they found the ship drift with the main body to the 
north east, at the rate of halfa mile an hour. We 
were sorry to find that the Discovery had rubbed off 
a great deal of the sheathing from her bows, and was 
become very leaky, from the strokes she had re- 
ceived when she fell upon the edge of the ice. 

On the 24th we had fresh breezes from south west, 
with hazy weather, and kept running to the souta 
east till cleven in the forenoon, when a large body of 
loose ice, extending from north north east/round by 
the east, to south south east, and to which (though 
the weather was tolerably clear) we could see no 
end, again obstructed our course. We therefore 
kept working to windward, and at, noon our latitude 
by observation was 68° 53’, longitude 188°; the va- - 
riation of the compass 22° 30’ east. At four in the 
afternoon it became calm, and we hoisted out the 
boats*in pursuit of the sea-horses, which were in pro- 
digious herds on every side of us. Wekilled ten of 
them, which were as many as we could make use of 
for eating, or for converting into lamp oil, We 
kept on with the wind from the south west, along 
the edge of the ice, which extended in a direction 
almost due cast and west, till four in the morning of 
the 25th, when observing a clear sca beyond it to 
the south east, we made sail that way, with a view of 
forcing through it. By six we had cleared it, and 
continued the remainder of the day running to the 
south east, without any ice in sight. “At noon, our 
latitude by observation was 08° 38’, longitude 189° 
9’ and the depth of water thirty fathoms, At mid. 
nicht we tacked and stood to the westward, With @ 
feosh gale from the south; and at ten in the fore= 

; x 3 3 
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noon of the 26th, the ice again shewed itself, ex- 
tending from north west to south. It appeared 
loose, and drifting by the force of the wind to the 
northward. At noon, our latitude by observation 
was 68° north, longitude 188° 10/ east; and we had 
soundings with twenty-eight fathoms. F8r the re- 
maining part of the day, and till noon of the 27th, 
we kept standing back ward and forward, in order to 
clear ourselves of different bodies of ice. At noon 
we were in latitude, by observation, 67° 47’, longi- 
tudé 188°. At two in the afternoon, we saw the 
contineut to the south by east; and at four, having 
run since: noon with a south south east wind to the 
south west, we were surrounded by loose masses of 
ice, with the firm body of it in sight, stretching in a 
north by west, and a south by east direction, as far 
as the eye could reach; beyond which we saw the 
coast of Asia, bearing south and south by east. 

As if was now necessary to come to some deter- 
mination with respect to the course we were next to 
steer, Captain Clerke sent a boat, with the carpen- 
fers, on board the Discovery, to inquire into the 
particulars of the damage she had sustained. hey 
returned in the evening, with the report of Captain 
Gore, and of the carpenters of both ships, that the 
damages they had received were of a kind that 
would require three weeks to repair; and that it 
would be necessary, for that purpose, to go into 
some port. 

Thus, finding a farther advance to the northward, 
as well as a nearer approach to either continent, ob- 
structed by a sea blocked up with ice, we judged it 
both injurious to the service, by endangering the 
safety of the ships, as well as\ fruitless, with respect 
to the design of our voyage, to make any farther at- 
tempts toward a passage. This therefore, added to 
the representations of Captain Gore, determined 
Captain Clerke not to lose more time in what he 
concluded to be an unattainable object, but to sail 
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for Awatska Bay, to repair our damages there; and 

before the winter should set in, and render all other 
efforts toward discovery impracticable, to explore 
the coast of Japan. — | 

I will’ not endeavour to conceal the joy that | 
brightened the countenance of every individual, as 
soon as Captain Clerke’s resolutions were made 
known. We were all heartily sick of a navigation 
full of danger, and in which the utmost perseverance 
had not been repaid with the smallest probability of 
success. We therefore turned our faces toward 
home, after an absence of three years, with a de- 
light and satisfaction, which notwithstanding the 
tedious yoyage we had still to make, and the im- 
mense distance we had to run, were as freely enter- 
tained, and perhaps as fally enjoyed, as if we had 
been already in sight of the Land’s-end. — 

On the 28th, we kept working to windward with 
a fresh breeze from the south east, having the coast 
of Asia still in sight. At four in the morning the 
Cape, which, on the authority of Muller, we have 
called Serdze Kamen, bore south south west, distant 
six or seven leagues. We saw in different places, 
upon the tops of the hills, which rise inland on both 
sides of the Cape, protuberances of a considerable 
height, which had the appearance of huge rocks, or 
pillars of stone. | Kiead | 

On the 29th the wind still continuing contrary, we 
made but slow progress to the southward. Af mid- 
night we had thick foggy weather, accompanied with 
a breeze from the north north west, with which we 
directed our course to the south south east through 
the strait, and had no Jand in sight (ll seven in the 
evening of the 30th; when the fog clearing away, we 
saw Cape Prince of Wales bearing south by east, dis- 
tant about six leagues; and the island St. Diomede 
south west by west. We now altered our course to 
the west, and at eight made the east cape, which at 
midnight bore west by north, distant four leagues. 
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In the night we steered to the south south west, with 
afresh west north westerly breeze; and at four in 
the morning of the 3ist, the east cape bore north 
north east, and the north east part of the bay of St. 
Laurence (where we anchored the last year) west by 
south, its distance being four leagues. As we conld 
not have worked up to windward without a greater 
waste of time than the object appeared to deserve, 
we ran across the bay, regretting much, as we passed 
along, the loss of this opportunity of paying a second 
visit to the Tschutski. At noon, our latitude, by - 
observation, was 65° 6’, land ongitnde 189°. The 
south point of the bay of St. Laurence bore north by 
west one quarter west, and was distant seven or eight 
Jeagues. In the afternoon the variation was found 
to be 22° 50’ east. | 
Having now passed Beering’s Strait, aud taken our 
final leave of the north east coast of Asia, it ay not 
be improper, on this occasion, to state the grounds 
on which we have ventured to adopt two general 
conclusions respecting its extent, in opposition to the 
Opinions of Mr. Muller. ‘The first, that the pro- 
montory named East Cape, is actu:lly the eastern. 
most point of that quarter of the globe; or, in other 
words, that no part of the continent extends in lon- 
gitude beyond 190° 29’ east: the second, that the 
latitude of the north easternmost extremity falls to 
the southward of 70° north. With respect to the 
former, if such land exist, it must necessarily be to 
the north of latitude 69°, where the discoveries made 
in the present voyage terminate; and therefore the 
probable direction of the coast, beyond this point, is 
the question I shali endeavour, in the first place, to 
investigate. | 
As the Russian is the only nation that has hitherto 
navigated these seas, all our information respecting 
the situation of the coast to the northward of Cape 
North, must necessarily be derived from the charts 
and journals 'of the persons who have been employed 
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at various times in ascertaining the limits of that > 
empire; and these are for the most part so imper- 
fect, so confused, and contradictory, that it ts not 
easy to form any distinct idea of their pretended, 
much less to collect the amount of their real disco- 
veries. It is ou this account, that the extent and, 
form of the peninsula, inhabited by the Tschutski, 
still remains a point on which the Russian geogra- 
phers are much divided. Mr. Muller, in his map, 
published in the year 1754, supposes this country to 
extend toward the north east, to the 75° of latitude, 
and in longitude 190° east of Greenwich, and to ter- 
minate in a round cape, which he calls Tschukotskoi 
Noss. ‘lo the southward of this cape he conceives 
the coast to form a bay to the westward, bounded in 
latitude 67° 18', by Serdze Kamen, the northernmost 
point seen by Beering in his expedition in the year 
1728. Tie map published by the academy of St. 
Petersburg, in the year 1776, gives the whole penin- 
sula entirely a new form, placing its north eastern- 
most extremity in the latitude of 73°, longitude 178° 
30°. The easternmost point in latitude 65° 30’ 
longitude 189° 30’. All the other maps we saw, 
both printed and in manuscript, vary between these 
two, apparently more according to the faucy of the 
compiler, than on any grounds of more accurate in-, 
formation. The only point in which there is a 
general coincidence, without any considerable vari- 
ation, is in the position of the east cape in latitude 
66°. The form of the coast, both to the south and 
north of this cape, in the map of the academy, is 
exceedingly erroneous, and may be totally disre- 
garded. In that of Mr. Muller, the coast to the 
northward bears a considerable resemblance to our 
survey, as far as the latter extends, except that it 
does not trend sufficiently to the westward; re. 
ceding only about 5° of longitude, between the 
latitude of 66° and 69°; whereas in reality it recedes 
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near ten. Between the latitude of 69° and 74’, he: 
makes the coast bend round to the north and north 
east, and to form a considerable promontory. On 
. what authority, now remains to be examined. 

“Mr. Coxe, whose accurate researches into, this 
subject give his cpinion great weight, is persuaded 
that the extremity of the Noss in question was never 
passed but by Deshneff and his party, who sailed 
from the river Kovyma in the year 1648, and are 
supposed to have got round it into the aoe As 
the account of this expedition, the substance of 
which the reader will find in Mr. Coxe’s Account of 
Russian Discoveries,, contains no geographical deli- 
neation of the coast along which they sailed, its po- 
sition must be conjectured’ from incidental circum- 
stances; and from these it appears very manifest, | 
that the Tschukotskoi Noss of Deshnef is no other 
than the promontory called by Captain Cook the 
Kast Cape. Speaking of the Noss, he says, ‘¢ One, 
¢¢ might sail from the isthmus to the river Anadir, 
<6 witha fair wind, in three days and three nights.” 
This exactly coincides with the situation of the East 
Cape, which is about one hundred and twenty 
leagues from the mouth of the Anadir; and as there 
is no other isthmus to the northward between that 
and the latitude of 69°, it is obvious that, by this 
description, he must intend either the cape in ques- 
tion, or some other to the southward of it. In an-— 
other place he says, ‘** Over against the isthmus 
¢¢ there are two islands in the sea, upon which were 
‘¢ seen people of the ‘i'schuiski nation, through 
¢¢ whose lips were run pieces of the teeth of the 
*¢ sea-horse.’”’? ‘This again perfectly. agrees with 
the two islands situated to the south cast of the 
East Cape. We saw indeed no inhabitants on 
them, but it is not at all improbable that a party 
of the Americans from the opposite continent, 
whom this description accurately suits, might, 
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at that time, have been accidentally there ; and whom 
it was natural enough for him to mistake for a tribe 
of the Tschutski*. es 2 

These two circumstances are of so striking and 
unequivocal a nature, that they appear to me con- 
clusive on the point of the Tschukotskoi Noss, not- 
withstanding there are others of a more doubtful 
kind, which we have from the same authority, and 
which now remain to be considered. ‘* To go,’’, 
says Deshneff in another account, ‘* from the Kovy- 
<¢°ma to the Anadir, a great promontory must be 
* doubled, which stretches very far into the sea ;’”” 
and afterwards, ‘‘ this promontory streiches be- 
<¢ tween north and north east.” It was probably 
from the expressions contained in these passages that 
Mr. Muller was induced to give the country of the 
T’schutski the form we find in his map; but had he 
been acquainted with the situation of the east cape, 
as ascertained by Captain Cook, and the remarkable 
coincidence between it and this promontory or isth. 
mus (for it must be observed, that Deshneff appears 
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* Brom the circumstance, related in the last volume, that gave 
name to Sledge Isdand, it appears that the inhabitants of the ad- 
/ jacent continents visit occasionally the small islands lying be- 
tweenthew, probably for the conveniency of fishing, or in pure 
suit of furs. 

- ftappeais also from Popoff’s deposition, which I shall have 
occasion to speak of more particularly hereafter, that the general 
resemblance between the people, who are seen in these islandss 
and the I’schutski was suflicient to lead Desbneff into the error 
of imagining them to be the same. “ Opposite to the Noss,” he 
says, ‘isan island of moderate size, without trees, whose inha- 
bitants resemble in their exterior the Tschutski, although they 
are quite another nation ; not numerous indeed, yet speaking 
their own particular language.’ Agdtm, * One may goin a bai- 
dare frum the Noss to the island in half a day: beyond 1s a 
great continent, which can be discovered from the island in se- 
rene weather. When the weather is good, one may go fcom the 
island to the continent maday, Phe inbabitants of the contis 
nent are similar to the Tschutaki, excepting thpt they speak alte 
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to be all along speaking of the same thing), in the 
circumstances already mentioned, I am confident he 
would not have thought those expressions, merely 
' by themselves, of sufiicient weight to warrant him in 
extending the north eastern extremity of Asia, either 
so far to the north or to the eastward. For, after 
all, these expressions are not irreconcilable with the 
opinion we have adopted, if we suppose Deshneff 
to have taken these bearings from the small bight 
which lies to the westward of the cape. | 

The deposition of the Cossack Popoff, taken at » 
the Anadirskoi ostrog in the year 1711, seems to 
have been the next authority on which Mr. Muller 
has proceeded ; and beside these two, | am not ac- , 
quainted with any other. This Cossack, together 
with several others, was sent by Jand to demand tri- 
bute from the independent Tschutski tribes, who 
lived about the Noss. ‘The first circumstance in the 
account of this journey that can lead to the situation 
of Pschukotskoi Noss, is its distance from Ana- 
cirsk ; and this is stated to be ten weeks journey 
with loaded rein-deer; on which account, it is 
added, their day’s journey was but very small. It 
is impossible to conclude much from so vague an ace 
count; but, as the distance between the east cape 
and the ostrog is upward of two handed leagees in 
a straight line, and therefore may be supposed to 
allow twelve or fifteen miles a day, its situation can. 
not be reckoned incompatible with Popotf’s calcu- 
Jation. ‘Fhe next circumstance mentioned in this 
deposition is, that their route lay by the ‘foot ofa 
rock called Matkol, situated. at the bottom of a 
great gulf, ‘This gulf, Muller supposes to be the 
bay he had laid down between Jatitude 66° and ote 
and aceordingly places the rock Matkol in the cen- 
tre of it; butit appears equally probable, even if. 
we had not so many reasons to doubt the existence 
of that bay, that it might ‘be some part of the guif 
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of Anadir, which they would undoubtedly touch 
upon in their road from the ostrog to the «ast 
cape. 

But what seems to put this matter beyond all dig. 
pute, and to prove that the cape visited by Popoft 
cannot be to the northward of 69° latitude is, that 
part of his deposition, which I have already quoted, 
relative to the island lying off the Noss, from 
_whence the opposite continent might be seen. For 
as the two continents in latitude 69°, have diverged 
so far as to be more than three hundred miles dis- 
tant, it is highly improbable that the Asiatic coast 
should again trend in such’a manner to the east- 
ward, as to come nearly within sight of the coast of 
Meieribit 

If these arguments should be deemed conclusive 
against the existence of the peninsula of the T'schuts- 
ki, as laid down by Muller, it will follow that the 
east cape is the ‘I'schukotskoi Noss of the * more 
early Russian navigators; and, consequently, that 
the undescribed cuast from the latitude of 69° to the 
mouth of the river Kovyma, must .uniformly trend 
more or less to the westward. As an additional | 
proof of this, it may be remarked, that the Tschu- 
kotskoi Noss is always represented as dividing the 
sea of Kovyma from that of Anadir, which could 
not be the case if any considerable cape had pro. — 
jected to the north east in the higher latitudes, 
Thus, in the depositions taken at Anadirsk, it is 
related, ‘¢ that opposite the Noss, on both sides, as 
7 welt! in the sea of Kovyma, asin that of Anadir, 
*¢ an island is said to be seen at a great distance, 
€¢ which the T'schutski call a large country ; aint 
*¢ say that people dwell there who have large tecth 


* T mention the more early Russian navigators, because Beer- 
ing, whom we have also‘ followed, and after him all the late Rus- 
sian geographers, have given this name tothe south east cape of 
the peninsula ot “he Lschutski, which was formerly called the 
Anadirskol Negs, 
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*¢ put in their mouths that project through their 
§* cheeks.” Then follows a description of these 
people and their country, exactiy corresponding 
with our accounts of the opposite continent 

The last question that arises is, to what degree of 
northern latitude this coast extends before it trends 
more directly to the westward. If the situation of 
the mouth of the Kovyma, both with respect to its 
latitude and longitude, were accu rately determined, 
it would perhaps not be very difficult to forma pro- 
bable conjecture upon this point. Captain Cook 
was always strongly of opinion that the northern — 
coast of Asia, from the Indigirka castward, has 
hitherto been generally laid down more than two. 
degrees to the northward of its true position ; and_ 
he has, therefore, on the authority of a map that 
was in his possession, and on the information he re- 
ceived at Oonalashka, placed the mouth of the river 
Kovyma, in his chart of the north west coast of 
America, and the north east coast of Asia, in the 
Jatitude of 68°. Should he be right in ‘this conjec- 
ture, itis probable, for the reasons that have been 
already stated, that the Asiatic coast does not any 
where exceed 70° before it trends to the westward ; 
and consequently, that we were within 1° ofits north 
eastern extremity. I’or, if the continent be sup- 
posed to stretch any where to thenorthward of She- 
latskoi Noss, it ts scaréely possible that so extraor- 
dinary a circumstance should not have been inen- 
doned by the Russian navigators; and we have 
already shewn that they make mention of no re- 
markable promontory between the Kovyma and the 
Anadir, except the east cape. Another circam-- 
stance, related by Deshneff, may, perhaps, be 
thought a further confirmation of this opinion, 
namely, that he met with noimpediment from ice in 
navigating round the north east extremity of Asia; 
though, he adds, that this sea is not always so free 
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first expedition, and since that, from the unsuc-— 
cessful attempts of Shalauroff, and the obstacles 
_ we met with, in two different years, in our present 
voyage. ne 
The continent left undetermined-in our chart be- 
tween Cape North, and ‘he mouth of the Kovyma is, , 
in longitudinal extent, one hundred and twenty-five 
feagues. One third, or about forty leagues, of this 
‘distance, from the Kovyma eastward, was explored 
in the year 1723, by a sinbojarskot of Jakutz, 
whose name was Feodor Amossotil, by whom Mr. 
Muller was informed, that its direction was to the 
_ eastward. Itis said to have been since accurately — 
surveyed by Shalauroff, whose chart makes it trend 
to the north east by east, as far as the Shelatskoi 
- Noss, which he places about forty-three leagues ta 
the eastward of the Kovyma. ‘The space between 
this Noss and Cape North, about cighty-two 
leagues, is therefore the only part of the Russian 
empire that now remaims unascertained. 
But if the river Kovyma be erroneously situated 
with respect to its longitude, as well as in its lati- 
tude, a supposition for which probable grounds are 
not wanting, the extent of the unexplored coast will 
become proportionably diminished. The reasons 
which incline me to believe that the mouth of this 
river is placed in the Russian charts much too far to 
the westward are as follow: First, because the ace 
counts that are given of ihe navigation of the Frozen 
Sea from that river, round the north east point of 
Asia to the gulf of Anadir, do not accord with the 
‘supposed distance between those places. Secondly, 
because the distance over land from the Kovyma to 
- the Anadir is represented by the early Russian tra- 
_vellers as a journcy easily performed, and of no very 
extraordinary length. Thirdly, because the coast 
from the Shelatskoi Noss of Shalauroff* seems to 
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trend directly south east tothe Mast Cape. If this 
be so, it’ will follow, that as we‘were probably not 
more than 1° to the southward of Shelatskoi Noss, 
only sixty miles of the Asiatic coast remain unascer- 
tained. 

Had Captain Cook lived to this period of our 
voyage, and experienced, ina second attempt, the 
imipracticability of a north east or north west pas- 
sage from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, he 
would doubtless nave laid before the public, in one 
connected view, an account of the obstacles which 
defeated this, the primary object of our expedition, 
together with his observations on a subject of such 
magnitude, asd which had engaged the attention, 
and divided. the opinions of philosophers and navi- 
gators for upward of two hundred years. Lam very 
sensible how unequal | am to the task of supplying 
this deficiency ; but that the expectations of the 
reader may not be wholly disappointed, 1 must beg 
his candid acceptance of the following observations, 
as well as of those | have already ventured to offer 
him, relative to the extent of the north east coast of 
Asia, 7 
_ The evidence that has been so fully and judici- 
ously stated in the introduction, amounts to the 
highest degree of probability that a north west pas- 
sage from the Atlantic into the Pacific Ocean, can- 
not exist to the southward of 65° of latitude. If 
then there exist a passage, it must be either 
through Baflin’s Bay, cr round by the North of 
Greenland, in the western hemisphere, or else 
through the Frozen Recut to the northward of Si- 
beria, in. the eastern; and on whichever side it lies, 
the navigatur must necessarily pass through Beer 
ing’s Strait. he impracticability of penetrating into 
the Atlantic ou either side, through the strait, is there- 
fore all that remains to be submitted to the consider- 
ation of the public. 

As far as our experience went, it appears, g 
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the north of Beering’s Stiait is clearer of ice m 
. August than in July, and perhaps in a part of Sep- 

‘tember it may be still more free. But after the 
- equinox the days shorten so fast, that no farther 
thaw can be expected ; and we cannot rationally 
allow so great an effect to the warm weather in the 
first half of September, as to imagine it capable of 
dispersing the ice from the most northern parts of 
the American coast. But admitting this to be pos- 
sible, it must at least be granted, that it would be 
madness to attempt to run from the icy Cape to the 
known parts of Baflin’s Bay (a distance of four 
hundred and twenty leagues), in so short a time as 
that passage can be su ppoesed to continue open. 
Upon the Asiatic side there appears still less pre- 
bability of success, both from what came to our own 
_knowledge, with respect to the state of the sea to 
the southward of Cape North, and also from what 
we learn from the expericnce of the * Lieutenants 
under Beering’s direction, and the journal of Sha- 
Jauroff, in regard to that on the uorth of Siberia, 
The voyage of Deshneff, if its truth be admitted, 
- proves un@oubtedly the possibility of passing round | 
- the north east point of Asia; but when the reader 
reflects that near a century and a half has elapsed: 
since the time of that navigator, during which, in. 
an age of great curiosity and enterprize, no man 
has yet been able to follow him, he will not enter- 
tain very sanguine expectations of the public advan- 
tages that can be derived from it. But let us even 
suppose, that in some singularly favourable season a 
ship has found a clear passage round the coast of . 
Siberia, and is safely arrived at the mouth of the 
Lena, still there remains the Cape of Taimura, 
stretching to the 78° of latitude, which the good 
fortune of no single voyager has hitherto doubled. 
It is, however, contended, that there are strong 
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reasons for believing that the sca is more free from 
ice the nearer we approach to the pole; and that all 
the ice we saw in the lower latitudes was formed in 
the great rivers of Siberia and America, the break. 
ing up of which had filled the intermediate sea.’ 
But even if that supposition be true, it is equally so, 
that there can be no access to those open seas, unless 
this great mass of ice is so far dissolved in the sum- 
mer as to admit of a ship’s gettiig through it. if 
this be the fact, we have taken a wrong time of the 
year for attempting to find this passage, which 
should have been explored in April and May, be- 
fore the rivers were broken up. But bow many 
reasons may be given against such a supposition ? 
Our expericnce at Saint Peter and Saint Paul en- 
abled us to judge what might be expected farther 
north; and upon that ground we had reason to 
doubt whether the continents might not in winter be 
even joined by the ice; and this agreed with the 
stories we heard in Kamtschatka, that.on the Sibe- 
rian coast they go out from the shore in winter 
upon the i¢e to greater distances than the breadth 
of the sea is in some parts from one contincnt to the 
other: | 

In the depositions referred to above, the follow- 
ing remarkable circumstance is related. “peaking 
of the land seen from the ‘lschukotskoi Noss, it ds 
said, ‘* thatin summer time they sail in ene day 
to the land in baidares, a sort of vessel constructed 
of whale-bone, and covered with seal-skins; and 
in winter time, going swift with roIn-dver, the 
journey may be likewise madé in a day.” A suffi. 
cient proof that the two countries were usually joined 
together by the ice. 

The account given by Mr. Muller of one of the 
expeditions undertaken to discover a supposed 
island in the Frozen Sea, is still more remarkable. 
°¢ In the year 1714, a new expedition was prepared 
‘“‘ from Jakutzk, for the same place, under the 
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<< command of Alexei Markoff, who, was to sail 


-/ & from the mouth of the Jana; anid if the Schééiké 


‘¢ were not fit for sea voyages, he was to construct, 
“¢ ata proper place, vessels fit for prosecuting the 
** discoveries without danger. 

‘¢ On his arrival at Ust janskoe Simovie, the 
** port at which he was to embark, he sent an ac- 
‘¢ count, dated February 2, 1715, to the Chancery 
meer Of Jakutzk, mentioning that it was impossible to 
*¢ navigate the sea, as it was continually frozen both 
¢¢ in summer and winter ; and shat consequently the 
‘* intended expedition was no otherwise to be car- 
$+ ried on but with sledges drawn by dogs. In this 

¢¢ manner he accordingly set out, with nine persons, 
<¢ on the 10th of March the same year, and return- 
<¢ ed on the 3d of April, to Ust-janskoe Simovie. 
‘¢ The account of his journey is as follows: that 
‘* he went seven days as fast as his dogs could draw 
“¢ him (which, in good ways and weather, is cighty 
‘* or a hundred wersts in a day) directly towards 
‘¢ the north, upon the ice, without discovering any 
‘¢ island ; ihiat it had not been possible for him to, 
‘¢ proceed any farther, the ice rising there in the sea _ 
6¢ like mountains; that he had climbed to the top 
‘¢ of some of them, whence he was able to see to a 
‘¢ great distance round about him, but could discern 
‘¢ no appearance of land; and that at last wanting 
‘¢ food for his dogs, maily ‘of them died, which ob- 
cc liged him to return.”’ 

Besides these arguments which proceed upon an - 
admission of the hypothesis, that the ice in those 

seas comes from the rivers, there are others which 
give great room to suspect the truth of the hy pothe- 
sis itself. Captain. Cook, whose opinion respecting 
the formation of ice fad formerly coincided with 
that of the theorists we are now controverting, found 
abundant reason, in the present VON ABRs for chang- 
ing his sentiments. We found the ‘coast of each 
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continent to be low, the soundings gradually dee 
créasing toward them, and a striking resemblance 
between the two 5 which, together with the descrip- 
tion Mr. Hearne gives of the copper-mine river, af- 
ford reason to conjecture, that whatever rivers may 
e pty themselves into the Frozen Sea, from the 
American continent, are of the same nature with 
those on the Asiatic side, which are represented to 
be so shallow at the entrance, as to admit only small 
vessels ; whereas the ice we have seen rises above the 
level of the sea to a height equal to the depth of 
those rivers, so that its entire height must be at least 
ten times greater. 

The curious reader will also, in this place, be led 
naturally to reflect on another circumstance, which 
appears very incompatible with the opinion of those 
who imagine land to be necessary for the formation 
‘of ice; 1 mean the different state of the sea about 
Spitsbergen, and to the north of Beering’s Strait. 
It is incumbent on them to explain how it comes, to 
pass, that in the former quarter, and in the vicinity 
of much known Jand, the navigator annually pene- 
trates to near 80° north latitude; whereas, on the 
other side, his utmost efiorts have not been able to 
carry him beyond 71°; where, moreover, the con- 
tiuents diverge nearly east and west, and where there 
is no land‘ yet known to exist near the pole. For 
the farther satisfaction of the reader on this point, 
[shall beg leave to refer him to Qdservations made 
during a Voyage round the FVorld, by Dr. Forster, 
where he will find the question of the formation of 
ice fully and satisfactorily discussed, and the proba- 
bility of open polar sess disproved by a variety of | 
powerful argyments. 

] shall conclude these remarks with a short com. 
_ parative view of the progress we made to’ the north. 
ward, at the two different seasqys we were engaged 
in that pursuit, together with a few gencral obser- 
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Riots relative to the sea, and the coasts of the 
‘two continents, which lie to the north of Beering’s 
Strait. } 

‘It may be observed, that in the year 1778 we did 
not mect with the ice till we advanced to the latitude 
of 70°, on August 17th, and that then we found it 
in Calera bodies, extending as far as the eve could 
reach, and of which a part or the whole was move- 
able, since, by its drifting down upon us, we war. 
rowly escaped being hemmed in between it and the 
Jand. After experiencing both how fruitless and 
dangerous it would be to attempt to penetrate far 
ther north, between the ice and the land, we stood 
over beacd the Asiatic side, between the latitude 
69° and 70°, frequently encountering in io tract 
large and extensive fields of ice; and though, by rea- 
son of the fogs and thickness of the weather, we were 
not able absolutely and entirely to trace a connected 
Jine of it across, yet we were sure to meet with it 
before we reached the latitude of 70°, whenever we 
attempted to stand to the northward. On the 26th 
of August, in latitude 692°, and longitude 184°, we 
were obstructed by it in such quantities, as made it 
impossible for us to pass either to the north or west, 
and obliged us to run along the edge of it to the 
south south west, till we saw land, which we after- 
wards found to be the coast of Asia. With the sea- 
son thus far advanced, the weather setting in with 
snow and sleet, and other signs of approaching win- 
ter, we abandoned our enterprize for that time. 

In, this second attempt we could do little more 
than confirm the observations we had made in the 
first ; for we were never able to approach the conti- 
nent of Asia higher than the latitude of 67°, nor that 
of America in any parts, excepting a few leagues 
between the latitude of 68° and 68° 20’, that were 
not seen the last year. We were now obstructed 
by ice 3° lower, and our endeavours to push farther 
to the northward were principally confined to the 
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mid-space between the two coasts. We penetrated 
near 3° farther on the American side than on the 
Asiatic, meeting with the ice both years sooner, and 
in greater quantities on the latter coast. As we ad- 
vanced north, we still found the ice more compact 
and solid; yet, as in our different traverses from 


_ side to side, we passed over spaces which had before 


been covered with it, we conjectured that most of 
what we saw was moveable. Its height, on a mes 
dium, we took to be frem eight to ten feet, and that 
of the highest to have been sixteen or eighteen. 


We again tried the currents twice, and found them. 


unequal, but never to exceed one mile an hour. By 
comparing the reckoning with the observations, we 
also found the current to set different ways, yet 
more from the south west than any other quarter ; 
but whatever their direction might be, their effect 


was so trifling, that no conclusions respecting the 
existence of any passage to the northward could be 


drawn from them. We found the month of July to 
be infinitely colder than that of August. The ther- 
mometer in July was once at 28°, and very commonly 
at 30°; whereas the last year, in August, it was 
very rare to have it so low as the freezing point. In 
both seasons we had some high winds, all of which 
came from the south west. We were subject to fogs 
whenever the wind was moderate, from whatever 
quarter, but they attended southerly winds more 
constantly than contrary ones. 

Lhe straits between the two continents, at their 
nearest approach im latitude 66°, were ascertained to 
be thirteen leagues, beyond which they diverge to 


north east by east and west north west; and in la-_ 


titude 69°, they become 14° of longitude, or about 
one hundred leagues asunder. A great similarity is 


observable in the appearance of the two countries, — 


to the northward of the straits. Both are destitute 


of wood. The shores are low, with mountains ris- 
ing to a great height farther up the country. The 
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depth of water in the mid-way between them was 
' twenty-nine and thirty fathoms, decreasing gradually 
as we approached either continent, with the ditler- 
ence of being somewhat shoaler on the American. 
than on the Asiatic coast, at the same distance from 
land. ‘The bottom in the middle was a soft slimy 
mud, and on drawing near to either shore, a brown 
sand, intermixed with small fragments of bones, and 
_@ few sheils. We observed but little tide or cure 
rent, what there was came from the westward. 

But it is now time to resume the narrative of our 

Voyage, which was broken off on the 31st of July, 

on which day at noon we had advanced eighteen 
leazues to the southward of the Kast Cape. 

_ We had light airs from the south west, till noon 
of the Ist of August, at which time our latitude, 
by observation, was 64° 23/, longitude 189° 15/; 
the coast of Asia extended from north west by west 
to west half south, distant about twelve leagues ; and 
the land to the eastward of St. Laurence bore south 
half west. On the 2d, the weather becoming clear, 
we saw the same land at noon, bearing from west 
south west half west to south cast, making ina 
number of high hammocks, which had the appear. 
ance of scparate islands ; the latitude, by observa. 
tion was 64° 3’, longitude 184° 28’, and depth of 
water seventeen fathoms. Wedid not approach this - 
Jand sufficiently near to determine whether it was 
(Oneisland, or composed of a ciuster together. Ls 
westernmost part we passed July Sd, in the evening, 
and then supposed to be the island of Saint Lau. 
rence ; the easternmost we ran close by in Septem. 
ber last year, and this we named Clerke’s island, 
avd found it to consist of a number of high clits, 

joined together by very lowland. ‘Though we mis- 
took the last year those cliffs fur separate islands, till 
we approached very near the shore, [ should still 
conjecture that the island Saint: Laurence was dis. 
tinct from Clerke’s jslaqd, since there appeared ay 


ee. 
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considerable space between them, where we could 
not perceive the smallest rising of ground. In the 
afternoon we also saw what bore the appearance of 
a small island to the north east of the Jand which 
was seen at noon, and which, from the haziness of 
the weather, we had only sight of once. We esti-. 
mated its distance to be nineteen leagues from the 
$sland of Saint Laurence, in a north east by east 
half east direction. On the 3d we had light variable 
winds, and directed our course round the north west 
point of the island of Saint Laurence. On the 4th, 
at noon, our latitude, by account, was 64° 8’, lon- 
gitude 188°: the island Saint Laurence bearing 
south one quarter east, distant seven leagues. In 
the afternoon a fresh breeze springing up from the 
east, we steered to the south south west, and soon. 
lost sight of Saint Laurence. On the 7th, at noon, 
the latitude by ebservation was 59° $8’, longitude 
185°. In the afternoon it fell calm, and we got a 
great, number’ ef cod in seventy-cight fathoms of 
water. The variation was found to be 19° east. 
From this time to the 17th, we were making the 
best of our way to the south, without any occurrence 
worth remarking, except that the wind coming from 
the western quarter, forced us farther to the eastward 
than we wished, as it was our intention to make 
Decring’s island. 

On the 17th, at half past four in the morning, we 
saw land to the nerth west, which we could not ap- 
proach, the wind blowing from that quarter. At 
noon the latitude by observation was 53° 49’, longi- 
tude 168° 5’, arid variation: 10° east. TheJand ing 
sight bore north by west twelve or fourteen leagues 
distant. This land we take to be the island Mednoi, 
laid down in the Russian charts to the south east of 
Beering’s Island. It is high land, and appeared 
clear of snow. We place it in the latitude 54° 287, 
longitude 167° 52’. Wegotno soundings with one 
hundred and fifty fathoms of line. 
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Captain Clerke was now no longer able to get out 
of hie bed, he therefore Vee that the officers 
would ‘receive their orders from me, and directed 
that we should proceed. with all speed to Awatska 
gay. The wind continuing westerly, we stood on 
tothe sonth, tilfearly on the morning of the 19th,: 
when, after a few hours ‘rain, it blew from the east. 
ward, andfreshened toa strong gale. We accordingly 
made the most of it whilst it las! red, by standing to. 
the westward under all the sail we owe carry... OT 
the 20th, the wind shifting to the south west, our 
‘course was to the west north west. At noon, the 
latitude by observation was 63° 7’, longit..le 162° 
49’. Onthe 2tst, at half past yeti in the morning, 
we Saw a very high peaked mountain on the coast or 
Kamtschatka, called Cheepoonskoi Mountain, from 
its lying bebind the Noss, searing north west by 
north, twenty-five or thirty leagues distant. At 
noon the coast extended from at 5 y east to wes t, 

with a very great haziness upon it, and distant aoa 
twelve leagues. We had light airs the remaining part 
of this and the following day, and got no soundings. 
with one hundred and forty fathoms of line. 

On the 22d of August, 1779, at nine o’clock in 
the morning, departed this’ lif e Captain Charles 
Clerke, in the. thirty- eighth year of his age. He 
died ne a consumption, which had evidently com. 
‘menced before he left England, and of which he 
had lingered during the whole voyage. His very 
gradual decay had long made him a melancholy ob- 
ject to his friends; yet the equanimity with which 
he bore it, the constant flow of good spirits which 
continued to the last hour, and a cheerful resigna- 
tiou to his fate, afforded them some consolation. It 
was impossible not,to feel a more than common de- 
gree of compassion for a person whose life had been 
a continued scene of those difhculties and eae 
te which a seaman’s occupation is subject, and under 
which he atlast sunk. He was brought up to the 

FOR. 2; Z 
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navy from his earliest youth, and had been in seve- 
ral actions during the war which began in 1756, 
particularly in that between the Bellona and Coura- 
geux, where being stationed in the mizen-top, he 
was carried overboard with the mast, but was taken 
up without having received any hurt. He was mid. 
shipman in the Dolphin, commanded by Commodore 
Byron, on her first voyage round the world, and af. 
terward served on the American station, In 1768, 
he made his second voyage round the world in the 
Endeavour, as master’s mate, and by the promotion 
which took place during the expedition, he returned 
alieutenant. His third voyage round the werld was 
in the Resolution, of which he was appointed the 
second lieutenant : and soon after his return, in 1775, 
he was promoted to the rank of master and com. 
mander. When the present expedition was ordered 
to be fitted out, he was appointed to the Discovery, 
to accompany Captain Cook ; and, by the death of 
the latter, succeeded, as has been already mention- 
ed, to the chief command, 

it would be doing his memory extreme injustice, 
' mot to say, that during the short time the expedition 
was under his direction, he was most zealous and 
anxious for its success, His health, about the time 
the principal command devolved upon him, began 
to decline very rapidly, and was every way unequal 
to encounter the rigours of a high northern climate. 
But the vigour and activity of his mind had, in no 
shape, suffered by the decay of his body: and 
though he knew, that by delaying his return to a 
warmer climate, he was giving up the only chance 
that remained for his recovery, yet, careful and 
jealous to the last degree, that a regard to his own 
sitaation should never bias his judgment to the pre- 
judice of the service, he persevered in the search of 
a passage, till it was the opinion of every officer in 
both snips that it was impracticable, and that any 
farther attempts would not only be fruitless, but 
dangerous, 
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CHAP. V. 


Return to the Harbour of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul.— Promotion of Officers.—PFuneral of Cap- 
tain Ulerke.—Damages of the Discovery repitir- 
ed. —Vartous other Occupations of the “Ships? 
Crews.— Letters from the Commander.—Supply 
of Flour and Naval Stores from a Russian Gal- 
liot.— Account of an Exile.—Bear hunting and 
Fishing Parties.—Disgrace of the Serjeant. 
Celebration of the King’s Coronation Day, and 3 
Visit from the Commander.—The Serjeant rein.’ 
stated.— A Russian Soldier promoted at our Re- 
quest.— Remarks on the Discipline of the Russian 
Army.—Church at Paratounca.— Method of 
Bear-hunting.—Farther Account of the Bears 
and Kamtschadales.—Inscription to the Memor; 
of Captain Clerke.—Supply of Cattle. —Entey- 
cainments on the Empress’s Name Day.—Precent 
Jrom the Commander.— Attempt of a Marine to 
desert.—Work out of the Bay.—Nautical and 

(‘ Geographical Description of Awatska Bay.— As- 
tronomical Tubles and Observations. 


I srwr Mr, Williamson to acquaint Captain Gore 
with the death of Captain Clerke, and received a 
Jetter from him, ordering me to use all my endea- 
vours to keepin company with the Discovery ; and, 
in case of a separation, to make the best of my way 
to the harbour of Saint Peter and Saint Paul. At 


*- noon we were in Jatitude 53° 8’ north, longitude 


160° 40’ east, with Cheepoonskoi Noss beaiing 
west. We had light-airs in the afternoon, which 
lasted through the forenoon of the 23d. Atnoona 
fresh breeze springing up from the eastward, we 
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stood in for the entrance of Awatska Ba ay; and at 
six in the evening saw it bearing west rath west 
half west, distant ave leagues. . At eight, the light- 
house, in which we now found a good light, bore 
north west by west three miles distant. Lhe wind 
about this time died away ;.but the tide betrg in our 
fayour, we sent the boats ahead, and towed beyon 
‘the narrow parts of the entrance; and, at one 
o’clock in thé morning of the 24th, ais ebb tide set- 
ting against us, we dropped anchor. At pine we 
weighed, and turned up the bay asin light airs, and 
the boats.still ahead ti i one; when, by the help of 
a fresh breeze, we anchored betore, three in the at- 
-ternoon in the harbour of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paal, with our ensign half staifup, on account of 
our = rrying the body of onr late captain,’ and were 
soon alter followed by. the Discovery. 
- “We had no sooner anchored than our old friend 
the serjeant, who ‘was still the commander of the 
place, came on board with a present of berries, in- 
tended fer our poor deceased captain, -le was. ex- 
cecdingly afiected. when we told him of his death, 
and shewed him thecoflin thet. contained his body. 
And as it was Capiain Clerke’s particular request 
to be buried on shore, and, if possible, in. the 
church of prema we took the present oppor- 
tunity of explaining this matter to the serjeant, and 
consulting with him about. the proper steps to be 
taken on hie occasion. In the course of our conver- 
sation, which, for want of an interpreter, was car- 
ried on but imperfectly, we learned that Professor 
De L'Isle, and several Russian gentlemen who diced 
here, had been buried in the ground near the bar- 
racks at the ostrog of Saint Peter and Saint Paul’s ; 
and that this place would be preferable to Paratoun- 
ca, as the church’was to be removed thither the next 
year. It was therefore determincd that we should 
wait for the arrival of the priest of Paratounca, 
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whom the serjeant advised us to send for, as the only 
person that could satisfy our inquiries on this sub- 
ject. The serjeant having, at the same time, signi- 
fied his intention of sending off an express to the 
commander at Bolcheretsk, to acquaint him with 
our arrival, Captain Gore availed himself of that 
occasion of writing him a letter, in which he re. 
quested that sixteen head of black cattle might be 
sent with all possible expedition. And because the 
commander did not understand any language except 
his own, the nature of our request was made 
known to the serjeant, who readily undertook to 
send, along with our letter, an explanation of its 
contents. 

We could not heip remarking that, although the 
country was much improved in its appearance since 
we were last here, the Russians looked, if possible, 
worse now than they did then. It is to be, owned, 
they observed, that this was also the case with us: 
-and, as neither party scemed to like to be told of 

their bad looks, we found mutual consolation in 
_ throwing the blame upon the country, whose green 
and lively complexion, we agreed, cast a deadness 
and sallowness upon our own, Fig 

The eruption of the volcano, which was so vioe 
Jent when we sailed out of the bay, we found had 
done no damage here, notwithstanding stones had 
fallen at the ostrog of thésize of a goose’s ege. 
This was all the news we had to inguire after, and © 
all they had to tell; excepting that of the arrival of 
Soposnikoff from Oonalashka, who took charge of 
the pacquet Captain Cook had sent to the Ad miralty, 
and which, it gave us much satisfaction to find, had 
been forwarded. 

In the morning of the 25th, Captain Gore made 
out the new commissions, in consequence of Captain 
Clerke’s death, appointing himself to the command 
of the Resolution, and me to the command of the 
Discovery ; and Mr, Lanyan, master’s mate of the 


ed 
ao 
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Resolution, who had served in, that capacify on 
board the Adventure in the former voyage, was pro- 
moted to the vacant licutenancy. These prome- 
tions produced the following farther arrangements : 
Lieutenants Burney and Rickman were removed 
from the Discovery to be first and second lieutenants 
of the Resolution; and Lieutenant Williamson was 
appointed first lieutenant of the Discovery. Cap- 
tain Gore also permitted me to take into the Disco- 
very four midshipmen, who had made themselves 
useful to me in astronomical calculations, and whose: 
assistance was now particularly necessary, as we 
had no ephemeris for the present year. And, that 
astronomical observations might continue to be 
made in both ships, Mr. Bayly took my place in the 
Resolution. ‘lhe same day we were visited by the 
Pope Romanoff Vereshagen, the worthy priest of 
Paratounca. He expressed his sorrow at the death. 
of Captain Clerke in a manner that did honour to 
his feelings, and conirmed the account givea by the 
serjoant respecting the intended removal of the 
church to the harbour, adding, that the timber was 
actually preparing, but leaving the choice of either 
place entirely to Captain Gore. 
‘The Discovery, as has been mentioned, had suf- 
fered great damage from the ice, particularly on the 
23d day of July; and haying ever since been eX» 
cecdingly leaky, it was imagined that some of her 
timbers had started. Captain Gore therefore sent 
the carpenters of the Resolution to assist our own 
in repairing her; and, accordingly, the fore-hold 
being cleared, to lighten her forward, they were set 
to work, to rip the damaged sheathing from the lar- 
board bow. ‘This operation discovered, that three 
feet of the third strake, under the wale, werestaved, 
and the timbers within. started. A tent was next 
erecicd for the accommodation of such of our people 
as wereemployed on shore; and a party were sent 
2 milg. into. the country, to the northward of the 


‘ 
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harbour, to fell timber. ‘The observatories were 
erected at the west end of the village, near a tent | 
in which. Captain Gore and myself took up our 
abode. ; 

The farther we proceeded in removing the sheath. 
m8» the more we discovered of the decayed state of 

he ship’ s hull. The next morning eight feet of a 
ae in the wale were found to be so exceedingly 
rotten, as to make it necessary to shiftit. ‘his left 
us for some time at a stand, as nothing was to be 
found in either ship wherewith to ayia fer it, unless 
we chose to cut up a top-mast, an expedicnt not to 
be had recourse to, till all others failed. ‘Uhe car- 
penters were therefore sent on shore in the after- 
noon, in search of a tree big enough fer the purpose. . 
sata they found a birch, which | behteve was the 
only one of sufficient size in the whole neighbour- 
hood of the bay, and which had been sawed down 
by us when we were last here; so that it had -the 
ee of having lain some time to season, ‘This 

as shaped on the spot, and brought on board the 

ep morning. 

As the season was now far advanced, I was fear. 
ful lest any delay or hindrance should arise, on our 
parts, to Captain Gore’s farther views of discovery, 
and therefore gave orders that no more sheathing 
should be ripped off than was absolutely necessary 
for repairing the damages sustained by the ice. ‘This 
I did, being apprehensive of their meeting with more 
decay, ed planks, w which, I judged, had much better 
remain in that state, as be filled up with green 
birch, upon a supposition that such was to be had. 
‘All hands were at present busily employed in scpa- 
rate duties, that every thing might be m readiness 
for sea against the time our carpenters should have 
finished their work. We set apart four men to haul 
the seine for salmon, which were caught in grea 
abundance, and found to be of an excellent qualily, 
After supplying the immediate wants of both ships, 
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we salted down near a hogshead a-day. The inva- 
lids, who were four in number, were employed in 
gathering greens, and in cooking for the parties on 
shore. Our powder was also Janded, in order to be 
dried ; and the sea-horse blubber, with which both 
ships, in our passage to the north (as has been be- 
fore related), had stored themselves, was now boil- 
ed down for oil, which was become a necessary are 
ticle, our candles having long since been expended, 
The cooper was fully engaged in his department : 
and in this manner were both ships’ companies em- 
ployed in their several occupations, till Saturday af- 
ternoon, which was given up toall our men, except 
the carpenters, for the purpose of washing their 
linen, and getting their clothes in some little or- 
der, that they might make a decent appearance on 
‘Sunday. : 

In the afternoon of that day we paid the last of- 
fices to Captain Clerke. The officers and men of 
both ships walked in procession to the grave, whilst 
the ships fired minute-guns; and the service being 
ended, the marines fired three vollies. He was in- 
terred under a tree which stands on rising ground, in 
the valley to the north side of the harbour, where 
the hospital and store-houses are situated ; Captain 
Gore having judged this situation most agreeable to 
the last wishes of the deceased, for the reasons 
above-mentioned ; and the priest of Paratounca hav- 
ing pointed out a spot for his grave, which, he said, 
would be, as near as he could guess, in the centre of 
the new church. This reverend pastor walked-in 
the procession along with the gentleman who read 
the service; and all the Russians in the garrison 
were assembled, and attended with great respect and 
solemnity. 

On the 30th, the different parties returned to their 
respective employments, as mentioned in the course 
of the preceding week ; and on the 2d of September, 
the carpenters having shifted the rotten and damaged 
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planks, and repaired and caulked the sheathing of 
the larboard bow, proceeded to rip off the sheathing 
that had been injured by the ice, f om the statboard. 
side. Liere again they Saaiesd four feet-of a 
plank, in the third strake under the wale, soshaken,: 
as to make it necessary to be replaced. “Fhis was 
accordingly Ron and the sheathing. repaired en the 
3d. In theafternoon of the same day, we got on 
board some ballast, umhung the rudder, and sent it 
ou shore, the ate of the ~piniles being found en- 
tirely worn av Bia: and a great part af; the skeath- 
ing rubbed off. . As the carpenters of the Resolu- 


tion were not yet wanted, we got this set to rights 


the neat day, but finding the padder out of all ash 
portion heavy, even heavier than that of the Reso 
lution, we letit remain onshore in order to dry na 
lighten. ° 

The same day an ensign arrived from Bolcheretsk 
witha letter from the camtimanties to Captain (ore, 
which we put into the serjeant’s hands, and, by his 
assistance, were made to understand, that evticruad 


-been given about the cattle; and that they might be 


expected here in the course of a few days; and, 
moreover, that Captain Shmaleif, the, present com- 


mander, would himself pay us a visit immediately 


on the arrival of a sloop which was daily expected, 
from Okotzk. The young oflicer who brought the 
letter was the son of the Captain Lieutenant synd, 

who commanded an expedition on discovery, Dv» 
tween Asia and iaueien eleven years ago, and re. 
sided at this time at Okotzk*. Heintormed us, that 


ne ad 


* Sce all that is known of his voyage, and a chart of his disco- 
veries, in Mr. Coxe’s Account of Russian Discoveries between Asia 


and America, We were not able to learn from the Russians in 


Kamischatka, a more perfect account of Syud than we now find 
is given by Mr. Coxe; and yet they s¢e sed disposed to comma. 


/ nicate all (hat they really | suew. Major Behm could ouly gue 


us, in yeneral, that the e xpedition had miscarmed as to its ob Jeet, 
and that the commander had faileu under much blame. Lt ap- 
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he was sent to receive our directions, and to take 
care to get us supplied with whatever our sefvice 
might require; and that he should remain with us _ 
till the commander was himself able to leave Bol- 
cheretsk ; after which he was to return, that the 
garrison there might not be left without an officer. 

On the 5th, the parties that were on shore re- 
turned on board, and were employed in scrubbing 
the ship’s bottom, and getting in eight tons of shin« 
gle ballast. We also got up two of our guns, that 
had been stowed in the fore-hold, and mounted them 
on the deck, being now about to visit nations, our 

“reception amongst whom might a good deal depend 
on the respectability of our appearance. 

The Resolution hauled on shore on the 8th, to 
repair some damage which she had also received 
anong the ice, in her cut-water, and our carpenters, 
in their turn were sent to her assistance. 

About this time we began to brew a strong decoc- 
tion of a species of dwarf-pine that grows here in 
great abundance, thinking that it might hereafter be 
useful in making beer, and that we should probably 
be able to procure sugar or molasses to ferment with 
it at Canton. At all events I was sure it would be 
serviceable as a medicine for the scurvy; and was 
more particularly desirous of supplying myself with 
as much of it as I could procure, because most of 


peared evidently that he had been on the coast of America, to the 
soutuward of Cape Prince of Wales, between the latitades of 64° 
and 65°; and it is most probable that his having got too far to 
the northward to meet with sea-otters, which the Russians, in ali 
their attempts at discoveries, seem to have principally in view, and | 
his returning without having made any that promised commercial 
advantages, was the cause of his disgrace, and of the great con- 
tempt with which the Russians always spoke of this officer’s voyage. 

The cluster of islands placed m Synd’s chart, between the la- 
titudes of 61° and 65°, is undoubtedly the same with the island 
called by Beering St. Laurence’s, and those we named Clerke’s, | 
Anderson’s, and King’s Islands; but their proportionate size, and 
relative situation, are exceedingly erroneous, h 
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the preventatives we had brought out were either 
used, or spoiled by keeping. By the time we had 
prepared a hogshead of it, the ship’s copper was dis. 
covered to be very thin, and cracked in many places. 
This obliged me to desist, and to give orders that it 
should be used as sparingly for the future as possible. ° 
It might, perhaps, be an uscful precaution for those 
who may hereafter be engaged in long voyages of 
this kind, either to provide themselves with a spare 
copper, or to see that the copper usually furnished 
be of the strongest kind. ‘The various extra-ser- 
Vices, in which it will be found necessary to employ 
them, and especially the important one: of making 
antiscorbutic decoctions, seem absolutely to require 
some such provision; and I should rather recom- 
mend the former, on account of the additional quan- 
tity of fuel that would be consumed’ in heating thick 
coppers. 

In the morning of the 10th, the boats from both 
ships were sent to tow into the harbour a Russian 
galliot from Okotzk. She had been thirty-five 
days on her passage, and had been scen from the 
light-house a fortnight ago, beating up toward the 
mouth of the bay. At that time.the crew had sent 
their only boat on shore for water, of which they 
now began to be in great want; and the wind 
freshening, the boat was lost on its return, and the 
galliot, being driven out to sea again, had suffered 
exceedingly. : 

There were fifty soldiers in her, with their, wives 
and children, and several other passengers, besides 
the crew, which consisted of twenty-five; so that 

» they had upward of an hundred souls on board. A 
great number for a vessel of eighty tons; and that 
was also heavy laden with storis and provisions. 
Both this galliot, and the sloop we saw here in May, 
are built like the Dutch doggers. Soon after she 
had comé to anchor, we received a visit from. a 
put-parouchick, or sub-lientenant, who was a pas- 
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seoger in the galliot, and sent to take the command 
of this place. Part of the soldiers, wo understood, 
were also Ue-jgned to reinforce the garrison ; and 
two pieces of small cannon were landed: asan addi« 
tional defence to the town. ft should seem, from 
these fies eH atie 10s, that our visit here had drawn 
the attention of ne Russian commanders in Siberia, 
to ie defenceless situation of the place ; and I was 
told by the Sa serjeant, with many significant 
shruds, that, as we had found our way Into it, other 
nattous might do the same, some oO! whom Hight not 
bez altogether so welcome. 


Next morning the Resolution hauled off from the 


shore, having re epaired the damages she had sustained 


by the ice; and, in the conrse of the day, we got 
from the galliot a small quantity of pitch, tar, core! 
age, and twine ; ; canvas was the only ines we asked 
for, with een their scanty store did not ‘pat it into 
their yoke er to supply us. Wealso received from her 
an hundred and forty skins of flour, amounting to 
13,782 pounds Engl ish, after deducting five pounds 
ioe the weight of each bag. 

We had a constant course of dry weather till this 
day, when there came ona heavy rain, accompanied 
with strong squalls of wind, w hich ob liged us to strike 
our yards and topmasts. 

‘The 12th, being Sunday, was kept as a day of 
rest 3 but the wenther unfortunately continuing pine 
our men could not derive the advantage from it we 
wished, by gathering the berries that grew in great 
quavitities tea varieties on the coast; and taking 
other pastime onshore. ‘The same day ‘Enis Synd 


left ug to return to Bolcheretsk with the rane iden: 


of the soldiers that came in the galliot. He had 
been ottr constant guest during his stay. Indeed 
we could not but consider him, on his father’s ac- 
count, as in some measure aise hE tous, and enti- 
tled, as one of the family of discoverers, to a share 
in our afiections. 


« 
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We had hitherto admitted the serjeant to our ta- 
bles, in consideration of his being commander of the 
place; and, moreover, because he was a quick, sen- 
sible man, and comprehended better than any other, 
the few Russian words we had learned. Mnsign 

“Synd had very politely suffered him to enjoy the 
same privileges during his stay; but, on the arrival 
of the new commander from Okotzk, the serjeant, 
for some cause or other, which.we could not learn, 
fell into disgrace, and was no longer suffered to sit 
dwn in the company of his own officers. It was in 
vain to think of making any attempt to obtain am in- 
dulgence, which, though it would have-been highly 
agrseable to us, was doubtless incompatible with their 
discipli ie. 

On Wednesday we had finished the stowage of the 
holds; got on board all our wood and water; and 
were ready to put to sea at a day’s notice. Itis how= 
éver necessary to observe, that though every thing 
wasin this degree of readiness on board, the cattle 
were not yet arrived from Verchnei ; and as fresh 
provisions were the most important article of onr 
warts, and in a great measure necessary for the 
health of the men, we could not think of taking our 

departure without them. We therefore thought this 
‘afavourable opportunity (especially as there was an 

‘appearance of fine weather,) of taking some amuse- 
ment on shore, and acquiring a litle knowledge of 

the country. Accordingly Captain Gore proposed 
a party of bear-hunting, which we all very readily 
¢ame into. 


We did not set out on this expedition till Friday 


the 17th, in order to give a day’s rest to the Hospo- 
din Ivaskin, a new acquaintance, that was to be of 
ovr party, and who came down here on Wednesday. 
This gentleman who, we understood, usually resides 
at Verchnei, had been desired by Major Behm to at- 
tend us on our return to the harbour, in order to 
be our interpreter ; and the accounts we had heard of 
AA 
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him before his arrival, had excited in us a great curio. 
sity to see him. 

He is of a considerable family in Russia. His fa- 
ther was a general inthe empress’s service ; and’ he 
himself, after having received his education partly in 
France, and partly in Germany, had been page to# 
the impress klizabeth, and an ensign in her guards. 
At the age of sixteen he- was knowted, had his 
nose slit, and was banished first to Siberia, and af- 
terward to Kamischatka, where he had now lived. 
thirty-one years. He was avery tall thin man, with 
a face all over furrowed with deep wrinkles: and 
bore in his whole figureythe strongest marks of old 
age, though he had scarcely reached his fifty-fourth 
year. / 

T'o our very great disappointment he had so to- 
tally forgotten both his German and French, as not 
to beable to speak a sentence, nor readily to under. 
stand what was said to him in either of-these Jan- 
guages. We found ourselves thus unfortunately de- 
prived of what we flattered ourselves would have 
turned cut a favourable opportunity of getting far- 
ther information relative to this country. We had 
also promised ourselves much pleasure from the iis- 

_tory of this extraordinary man, which he probably . 
would have been induced to relate to strangers, who 
might perhaps be of some little service to him, but 
whe could have no inducement to take advantage 
from any thing he might say to do him an injury. 
No one here knew the cause of his banishment, but 
they took it for granted that it must have been for 
something very atrocious, particularly as two or 
three commanders of Kamtschatka have endeavoured _ 
to get him recalled since the present empress’s reign 5 
but far from succeeding in this, they have not been 
even able to get the place of his banishment changed. 
He told us that for twenty years he had not tasted — 
bread, nor had been allowed subsistence of any kind 
whatsoever; but that during this period he had lived 
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among the Kamtschadales on what his own activity — 
and toil in the chase had furnished. That afterward 
he had a small pension granted; and that, since 
Major Behm came to the command, his situation had 
been infinitely mended. ‘The notice that worthy man 
had taken of him, and of his having often invited 
him to become his guest, had been the occasion of 
others following his example ; besides which, he had 
been the means of getting his pension increased to 
one hundred roubles a year, which is the common 
pay of an ensign in all parts of the empress’s domi- 
ions, exceptin this province, where the pay of all 
the officers isdouble. Major Behm told us that he 
had obtained permission to take him to Okotzk, 
which was to be the place of his residence in future ; 
but that he should leave him behind for the. pre- 
sent, on an idea that he might, on our return to the 
bay, be useful to us as an interpreter. 

Having given orders to the first lieutenants of both 
_ ships, to let the rigging have such a repair as the 
supply of stores we had lately received would per- 
mit, we set out on our hunting party, under the di. 
rection of the corporal of the Kamtschadales, in- 
tending, before we began to look for our game, to 
proceed straight to the head of Behm’s Harbour. It 
is an inlet on the west side of the bay (which we had 
mamed after that officer, from its being a favourite 
place of his, and haying been surveyed by himself), 
and is called by the natives 'Tareinska. 

In our way toward this harbour we met the Toion 


of Saint Peter and Saint Paul ina canoe, with his — . 


wife and two children, and another Kamtschadale.. 
Hie had killed two seals upon a round island, . that 
lies in the entrance of the harbour, with which, and. 
a great quantity of berries that he had gathered, he 
was returning home. As the wind had veered to the | 
‘south west, we now changed our route by his ad- 
vice; and, instead of going up fic harbour, directed 
our course to the northward, toward a pool of water 
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that lies near the mouth of the river Parafounca, 


and which was a known haunt of the bears. We { 


' 

had scarce landed, when unfortunately the wind 4 
changed to the eastward, and a second time destroy- | 
ed all hopes of coming up with our game; for the © 
Kamtschadales assured us, that it was in vain to ex= 4) 
pect to meet with bears, whilst we were tothe wind= | 
ward, owing to their being possessed of an uncom- 7 
non acuteness in scenting their pursuers, which en- 
abled them, under such circumstances, to avoid the 
danger, whilst it is yet at a very great distance. 
We returned therefore to the boat, and passed the — 
night, on the beach, having brought a tent with us *_ 
for that purpose, and the nest day, by the advice of 
our guides, crossed the bay, and went to the head of © 
Rakoweena Harbour. 3s tage 

Having here secured the boats, we proceeded with 
all our luggage on foot, and, after a walk of five 
or six miles, came to the sea-side, a league to the — | 
northward of the light-honse head. From hence, y 
as far as we could see toward Cheepoonskoi Noss, | 
there is a continued narrow border of low level — 
ground adjoining to the sea, which is covered with © 
heath, and produces great abundance of berries, 
particularly those called partridge and crow berrics. : 
We were told we should not fail to meet with a. 
number of bears feeding wpon those berries; bat | 
that the weather being showery, was unfavourable | 
for us. | 4 

Accordingly we directed our course along this _ 
plain, and, though we saw several bears at a dis- _ 
tance, we could never, with all our management, _ 
contrive to get within shot of them. Our diversion | 
was therefore changed to spearing of salmon, which ; 
we saw pushing in great numbers through the surf _ 
into a small river. I could not help observing how _ 
much inferior our Kamtschadales were, at this me- | 
thod. of fishing, to the people at Oonalashka; nor 
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near so good for the purpose, nor to be compared ia 
neatness to those of the Americans, thongh pointed 
only with bone. On inquiring into the reason of 
this inferiority, I was ‘informed by the corporal, 
who had lived many years amongst the Americans, 
that formerly the Kamtschadales made use of the 
same kind of darts and spears with the Americans, 
headed and barbed with bone, and were not less 
dexterous in the management of them than the lat- 
ter. We could not understand one another sufli- 
ciently for me tolearn the cause of this change ; pro- 
bably it was one of the not unusual effects of a 
forced and imperfect state of improvement. It fell 
out very opportunely that the water afforded us a 
little prey ; for, besides our ill success in the chase 
by land, we had also been disappointed in our ex- 
pectations of shooting wild fowl, on a supply of 
which we had in some measuré depended for our 
subsistence; and on its failure, began to think 
that we had been full long absent from head- 
quarters. | 
_ Our Kamtschadales now discovered that the want 

of success in not meeting with game, was owing to the 
party being too large, and to the unavoidable noise 
that was the consequence of it. We therefore agreed 
to separate, Ivaskin, the corporal, and myself form- 
ing one party, Captain Gore, and the rest of the 
company the other. 

Accordingly, after passing the night under our 
tent, we set out on the morning of the 19th, by dif- 
ferent routes, meaning to take a circuit round the 
country, and meet at Saint Peter and Saint Paul. 
"Phe party to which [ belonged took the course of. 
the river, at the mouth of which we had fished for 
the salmon; and, after being thoroughly soaked by | 
the heavy rains that fel] all the morning, we came 
about three in the afternoon to some old balagans, 
where a Kamtschadale village had been formerly sis 

tuated, without meeting with a single bear di ring 
a) | | AAS 
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the whole of a long and tedious walk. It was our 
first intention to have remained here all night, in ore 
der to have resumed our chase early the next morn. 
ing; but the weather clearing, and at the same time 
a fresh breeze springing up froma quarter unfavour- 
able to our. designs, the Hospodin, whom former 
suiferings had made very unfit to bear much fatigue, 
and who seemed at present more particularly dis. 
tressed from having emptied his snuii-box, began to 
be very importunate with us to returnhome. It was 
some time before the old corporal consented, alleg. 
ing, that we were at a great distance from the hare 
bour, and that, on account of the badness of the 
way, the night would probably overtake us before 
we reacied the end of our journey. At length, 
however, he yielded to Ivaskin’s entreaties, and con. 
ducted us along the side of a number of small lakes, 
with which the flat part of this country seems much 
to abound. - These lakes are from half a mile to two 
miles in length, and about half a mile broad; the 
water is fresh and clear, and they are full of a red. 
coloured fish, resembling, both in shape and size, a 
smail salmon; of which a more particular descrip. 
tion will be given hereafter. The banks of these 
Jakes were covered with the fragments of fish that 
the bears had half eaten, and which caused an intoler. 
able stench. We often came upon the spots which 
the bears had just left, but were never able even to 
come within sight of them. 

it was night before we reached the ships, and we 
had then been twelve hours upon our legs, Poor 
Ivaskin found himself exceedingly tired and over. 
come with fatigue, probably he was more sensible of 
it for want of a supply of snuff; for every step he 
took his hand dived mechanically into his pocket, 
and drew out his huge empty box. We had scarcely 
got into the tent, when the weather set in exceed. 
ingly rough and wet. We congratulated ourselves 
that we had not staid out another day, the Hospo. 
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.@in’s box was replenished, and we forgot the fa. 
tigues and ill success of our expedition over a good 
“supper. 

I was exceedingly sorry, on being told the next 
day, that our friend the serjeant had undergone cor- 
poral punishment during our absence, by command 
of the old Putparouchick. None otf our people had 
been able to learn what was the cause of bis displea- 
sure, but it was imagined to have arisen from some 
little jealousy subsisting between them, on account 
of the civility which we had shewn to the former. 
However, having every reason to believe that the of- 

fence, whatever it might be, did not call ter so dis. 
graceful a chastis#ient, we could not. help being 
both sorry and much provoked at it, as the terms on 
which we had lived with him, and the interest we 
were known to take in his affairs, made the affront 
in some measure personal 10 ourselves; for it has not 
yet been mentioned that we had consulted with the 
late worthy commander, Major Uchm, who was also 
his friend, by what means we might be most likely” 
to succeed in doing him some service for the good 
order he had kept in the ostrog during our stay, and 
for his readiness on all occasions to oblige us. The 
major advised a letter of recommendation to the go- 
vernor-general, which Captain Clerke had accord- 
ingly given him, and which, backed with his own 
representations, he had no doubt would get the 
serjeant advanced a step higher in his profession. 

We did not choose to make any remonstrance on 
this subject till, the arrival of Captain Shmaleff. In. 
deed our inability, from the want of language ta 
enter into any discussion of the business, made it ad- 
viseable to come to this determination. However, 
when the Putparouchick paid us his next visit, we 
could not help testifying our chagrin by receiving 
him very coolly. 3 

The 22d being the anniversary of his majesty’s co. 
ronation, twenty-one guns wore fired, and the hands 
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somest feast our situation would allow of, was pre-" 
pared, in honour of the day. As we were sitting 
down to dinner, the arrival of Captain Shmaleff was 
announced. ‘This was a most agreeable surprise, in. 
the first place, because he arrived so opportunely to 
partake of the good fare and festivity of the occa- 
sion; and, in the next, because in our last accounts 
of him, we were given to understand that the effects 
of a severe illness had made him unequal to the 
journey. We were glad to find this had been merely 
anexcuse; that, in fact, he was ashamed of coming 
empty-handed, knowing we must be in great want 
of tea, sugar, &c. &c.; and that therefore he had 
deferred his setting out, in daily“xpectation of the 
sloop from Okotzk ; but having no tidings of her, 
and dreading lest we should sail, without his having 
paid us a visit, he was determined to set out, though 
with nothing better to present to us than apologies 
for the poverty of Bolcheretsk. At the same time he 
acquainted us, that our not having received the six- 
teen head of black cattle we had desired might be 
sent down, was owing to the very heavy rains at 


_ Verchnei, which had prevented, their setting out. 


We maie the best answer we were able to so much ; 
politeness and generosity ; and the next day, on 
coming on board the Resolution, he was saluted 
with eleven guns. Specimens of all our curiosities 
were presented to him, and Captain Gore added to 
them a gold watch and a fowling-picce. 

The next day he was entertained on board the 
Discovery, and on the 25th he took leave of us to 
return to Bolcheretsk. He could not be prevailed 
on to lengthen his visit, having some expectations, 
as he told us, that the SOLA b Beatonnporicrall who 
was at this time making a tour through all the pro- 
vinces of the Governor. General of Jakutak, might 
arrive, in the sloop that was daily vipected from 
Okotzk. Before his departure, and without any in- 
terference of ours, he reinstated the serjeant in the 
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command of this place, having determined to take 
the Putparouchick along with him ; ; at the sametime 
we understood that he was hig! ily displeased with 
him on account of the punishment that had been in- 
fiicted on the serjeant, and for which there did not 
appear to be the slightest grounds. 

Captain Shmalef’ 5 great readiness to give us every 
possible e proof of his desire to oblige us, encouraged 
us to ask a small favour for anothe r of our Kamte 
schadale friends. It was to requite an old soldier, 
whose house had been at all times open to the infe- 
rior officers, and who had done both them and all 
the crew a chasm good offices. The captain most 

gp aeinely complied “with our request, and dubbed 

him (which was all he wished for) a corporal upon 
the spot, and ordered him to thank the English of. 
ficers for his great promotion, it may. not “here be 
improper to observe, that in the Russian army the 
inferior class of officers enjoy a degree of pre-emis 
nence above the private men, with which we, in our 
Service, are in a great measure unacquainted. It 
was tu small astonishment to us, to see a serjeant 
keep up all the state, and exact all the respect 
from all beneath him, belonging to a field officer. It 
may be farther remarked, that there are many more 
gradations of rank amongst them, than are to be met 
with in other countries. Between a serjeant. and a 
private man, there are not less than four intermediate 
steps ; and i have no doubt but that the advantages 
arising from this system are found to be very consi- 
erable. ‘The salutary eflects of little subordinate 
yanks in our sea-service cannot be questioned. It 
gives rise to great emulation, and the superior of- 
ficers are enabled to bestow, on almost every possi- 
ble degree of merit a reward proportioned to it. 

Having been incidentally led into this subject, I 
shall beg leave to add but one observation thore, 
namely, that the discipline of the Russian army, 
though at this distance trom the seat of government, 
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is of the strictest and severest kind ; from which even 
the commissioned officers arc notexempt. The pu- 
nishment of the latter for small offences is imprison-, 
ment, and a breadand water diet. An ensign, a good 
friend of ours at this place, told us, that for having | 
been concerned in a drunken riot, he was confined in 
the black hole for three months, Ae fed upon bread 
and water; which, he said, so shattered his nerves, 
that he had never since had spirits for a common con- 
vivial mecting. 

I accompanied Captain Shmaleff to the entrance of 
Awatska Kiver, and having bid him farewell, took 
this opportunity of paying a visit to the priest of 
Paratounca. . On Sunday the 26th I attended him to 
church. The congregation consisted of his own fa- 
mily, three Kamtschadale men, and three boys, who 
assisted in singing part of the service ; the whole of 
which was performed in a very solemn and edifying 
manner. ‘he church is of wood, and by far the 
best building either in this town or that of St. Peter 
and St. Pan}, It is ornamented with many paintings, 
particularly with two pictures of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, presented by Beering; and which, in the real 
richWeks of their drapery, would carry off the prize 
from the first of our European performances; for all 
the principal parts of it are made of tnick plates of 
solid silver, fastened to the canvass, and fashioned 
into the various foldings of the robes with which the 
igures were clothed. 

The next day, I set on foot another hunting party, 
and put myself under the direction of the clerk of the 
parish, who was a celebrated bear-hunter. We ar- 
rived by sun-set, at the side of one of the larger lakes. 
The next step was to conceal ourselves as much as 
possible ; and this we were able to do very effectually, 
among some long grass and brush-wood, that grew 
closé ts the water’s edge. We had not lala long in | 
ambush, before we had the pleasure to hear the growl- 
ings of bears 3 in different parts round about us; and 
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eur expectations were soon gratified, by the sight of 
one of them in the water, which seemed to be swim- 
“ming directly to the place where we lay hid. ‘The 
moon, at this time, gave a considerable light; and 
when the animal had advanced about fifteen yards, 
three of us fired at it, pretty nearly at the same time. 
The beast immediately turned short on one side, and 
set up a noise, which could not properly be called 
rearing, nor growling, nor yelling, but was a mix 
ture of all three, and horrible beyond description. 
We plainly saw that it was severeiv wounded, and 
that with difficulty it gained the bank, and retreated 
to some thick bushes ata little distance. It still con 
tinued to make the same loud and terrible noise; and 
though the Kamtschadales were persuaded it was mor- 
tally wounded, and could get no farther, yet they 
thought it most adviseable not to rouse it again for 
the present. It was, at this time, past nine o’clock ; 
and the night becoming overcast, and threatening a 
change of weather, we thought it most prudent to 
return home, and defer the gratification of our curi- 
osity till morning, when we returned to the spot, and 
found the bear dead in the place to which it bad been 

watched. It proved to be a female, and beyond the 
common size. 

As the account of our first hunting party will be 
apt to give the reader a wrong idea of the method in 
which this sportis usually conducted ; it may not be 
amiss to add a few more words on the subject; and 
which I am the betier able to do siuce this last expe- 
dition. 

When the natives come to the ground frequented 
by the bears, which they contrive to reach about 
sun-set, the first step is to look for their tracks, to 
examine which are the freshest, and the best situated 
with a view to concealment, and taking aim at the 
beast, either as he is passing by, or advancing in 
front, or going from them. ‘hese tracks are found, 
in the greatest numbers, leading from the woods down 
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to the lakes, and among the long sedgy grass and 
brakes by the edge of the water. ‘The place of am- 
buscade being determined upon, the hunters next fix 
in the ground the crutches, upon which their fire- 
locks are made to rest, pointing them in the direc. 
tion they mean to make their shot. This done, they. 
kneel or lie down, as the circumciances of the cover 
require; and, with their bear-spears by their side, 
wait for their game. These precautions, which are 
chiefly taken in order to make sure of their mark, 
are, on several accounts, highly expedient. For, in 
the first place, ammunition is so dear at Kamtschatka, 
that the price of a bear will not purchase more of it 
than is sufficient to load a musquet four or five times 6 
and, what is more material, if the bear be not rene 
dered incapable of pursuit by the first shot, the con- 
sequences are often fatal. He imniediately makes 
toward the place from whence the noise and smoke 
issue, and attacks his adversaries with great fu ry. It 
is impossible for them to’ reload, as the animal is sel- 
dem at more than twelve or fifteen yards distance, 
when he his fired at: so that if he does not fall, they 
immediately. put themselves in a posture to receive 
him upon their spears; and their safety greatly de- 
pends on their giving him a mortal stab, as he ‘first 
comes upon them. If he parries the thrust (which, 
by the extraotdinary. strength and agility of their 
paws, they are often enabled to do), and thereby. 
breaks in upon his adversaries, the conflict become 
very unequal, and it is well if the life of one of the 
party alone suffice to pay, the forfeit. | 
There are two seasons of the year when this diver. 
sion, Or occupation, as it may be rather called, is 
more particularly dangerons: in the spring, when 
the bears first come forth,’ after having subsisted, as 
is universally asserted here,’on sucking their paws 
through the winter; and especially if the frost hap- 
pen to be severe, and the ice not to be broken up in 
the lake at that time, by which means they are de. 
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prived of their ordinary and expected food. Under 
these circumstances, they soon become exceedingly 
famished, and fierce and savage in proportion. They 
will pursue the natives by the scent; and, as they 
now prowl about out of their usual tracks, frequently 
come upon them unawares; and when this happens, 
as the Kamtschadales have not the smallést notion of 
shooting flying, nor even at an animal running, or in 
any way except with their piece on a rest, the bear- 
hunters often fall a sacrafice to their hunger. The 
other season in which it is dangerous to come in their 
way, is at the time of their copulation, which is gene- 
rally about this time of the year. 
An extraordinary instance of natural affection in 
these animals hath been already mentioned. The 
ghase affords a variety of a Similar nature, and not 
Jess affecting; many of which were related to me. 
The Kamtschadales derive great advantage in hunt- 
ing, from this circumstance. ‘They never venture to 
fire upon a young bear, when the mother is near: 
for, if the cubdrop, she becomes enraged to a degree 
little short of madness ; and if she get sight of the 
enemy, will only quit her revenge with her life. On 
the contrary, if thedam be shot, the cubs will not 
Jeave her side, even after she has been dead a tong 
time, but continue about her; sbewing, by a variety 
of affecting actions and gestures, marks of the 
deepest affliction, and thus become an easy prey to 
the hunters. 

Nor is the aiteeity of the bears, if the Kamtscha- 
dales afe to be credited, Jess extraordinary, or less 
worthy to be remarked than their natural afleetion. 

.Of this they have a thousand stories to relate. I 
shall content myself with mentioning one instance 
which the natives speak of asa well known’ fact, and 
that is, the stratagem they have recourse to in order 
to catch the bareins which are considerably too swift 
of foot for them. These animals keep together in 
large herds, they frequent mostly the low grounds, 
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aud love to browse at the feet of rocks and precia 
pices. The bear hunts them by scent, till he come. 
insight, when he advances warily, keeping above 
them, and concealing himself amongst the rocks, as 
he makes his approaches, till he gets immediately 
over them, and nigh enough for his purpose. He 
then begins to push down with his paws, pieces of 
the rock amongst the herd below. This manceuvre 
is not followed by any attempt to pursue, until he 
find he has maimed one of the flock, upon which 
a course immediately ensues, that proves successe 
ful, or otherwise, according to the hurt the barcin 
has received. — 

I cannot conclude this digression withont observe 
ing, that the Kamtschadales very thankfully acknow- 
ledge their obligations to the bears for what little ad. 
vancement they have hitherto made either in the 
sciences or polite arts. They confess that they owe 
to them all their skill both in physic and surgery ; 
that by remarking with what herbs these animals rub 
the wounds they have received, and what they~ have | 
recourse to when sick and languid, they have be- 
come acquainted with most of the simples in use 
among them, either in the way of internal medicine, 
orexternal application. Lut what will appear some. 
what more siugular is, they acknowledge the bears 
likewise for their dancing-masters. Indeed the evi- 
dence of one’s senses puts this out of dispute; for the 
bear-dance of the Kamtschadales is an exact coun- 
terpart of every attitude and gesture peculiar to 
this animal, through its various functions; and 
this is the foundation and ground-work ofall their 
other dances, and what they value themselves most 
upon. 

‘I returned to the ships on the 28th, very well 
pleased with my excursion, as it had afforded me 
au opportunity of seeing alittle more of the coun. 
try, and of observing the manners and behaviour of 
the Kamtschadales, when freed from that constraint 
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‘which they evidently lie under in the company of 
the Russians. 

No occurrence worth mentioning took place till 
the 30th, when Captain Gore went to Paratounca, 
to put up in the church there an escutcheon, pre- 
pared by Mr. Webber, with an inscription upon it, 
setting forth Captain Clerke’s age and rank, and the 
object of the expedition in which he was engaged at 
the time of his decease. We also affixed to the tree 
under which he was buried, a board, with an inscrip- 
tion upon it to the same effect. | | 

Before his departure Captain Gore left orders 
with me to get theships out of the harbour into the - 
bay, to be in readiness to sail. We were prevented 
from doing this by a violent gale of wind, which 
lasted the whole day of the 1st of October. How- 
ever on the 2d both ships warped cut of the har. 
bour, clear of the narrow passage, and came to ~ 
anchor in seven fathoms, a quarter of a mile frum 
the ostrog. 

The day before we went out of the harbour the 
cattle arrived from Verchnei; and, that the men 
might receive the full benefit of this capital and much- 
Jonged-for supply, by consuming it fresh, Captain 
Gore came to a determination of staying five or six 
days longer. Nor was this time idly employed. 
Lhe boats, pumps, sails, and rigging of both ships, 
thereby received an additional repair. And Captain 
Gore sparing me some molasses, and the use of the 
Resolution’s copper, I was enabled to brew a fort. 
night’s beer for the crew, and to make a farther 
provision of ten puncheons of strong spruce es- 
sence. ‘The present supply was the more accepta- 
ble, as our last cask of spirits, except a small quan. 
tity left in reserve for cases of necessity, was now 
serving out. x, ; 

‘The 3d was the name-day of the Empress, and we 
could want no inducement to shew it every possible 
respect. Accordingly Captain Gore invited the 
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priest of Paratounca, Ivaskin, and, the serjeant to | 
dinver, and an entertainment was also provided for 
the inferior officers of the garrison, for the two 
Totons of Paratounca and Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 
and for the other better sort of Kamtschhadale inha- 
bitants. ‘Vherest of the natives of every description 
were invited to partake with the ship’s companies, 
who had a pound of good fat beef served out to each 
man; and what remained of our spirits was made 
into grog, and divided amongst them. -A salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired at the usual hour ; and the 
whole was conducted (considering the part of her do- 
minion it was in) in a manner not unworthy so re- 
nowned and magnificent an empress. 

On the 5th we received from Bolcheretsk a fresh 
supply of tea, sugar, and tobacco. ‘This present 
had met Captain Shmaleff on his return, and was ac- 
companied by a letter from him, in which he in- 
formed us that the sloop from Okotzk had arrived 
during his absence, and that Madame Shmaleff, who 
was entirely in our interests, had lost no time in dis- 
patching a courier with the few presents, of which our 
acceptance was requested. 

‘The appearance of foul weather on the 6th and 
7th, prevented our unmooring, but on the morning 
of the 8th, we sailed out toward the mouth of the 
bay, and hoisted in ail the boats, when the wind, 
veering to the southward, stopped our farther pro- 
gress, and obliged us to drop anchor in ten fa- 
thoms ; the ostrog bearing due north, half a league 
distant. 

The weather being foggy, and ihe wind from the 
same quarter during the forenoon of the 9th, we con- 
tinued in our station. At four in the afternoon we 
again unmoored, but whilst we were with great dif- 
ficulty weighing our last anchor, 1 was told that the 
drummer of the marines had left the boat which had 
just returned from the village, and that he was last | 
ween with a Kamtschadale woman, to whom his messes 
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mates knew he had been much attached, and who 
‘had often been observed persuading him to stay be- 
hind. Though this man had been long useless to us, 
from a swelling in his knee which rendered him lame, 
yet this made me the more unwilling he should be 
eft behind, to become a miserabie buarthen both to 
' the Russians and himself. 1 therefore gut the ser- 
' jeant to send parties of soldiers, in different direc- 
tions, in search of him, whilst some of our sailors 
went to.a well-known haunt of hisin the neighbour- 
hood, where they found him with his woman. On 
the return of this party, with our deserter, we 
weighed, and followed the Resolution out of the 
ae Boe 
Having at length taken our leave of Saint Peter . 
and Saint Paul, I shall conclude this chapter with a 
particular description of Awatska bay, and the 
coast adjoining ; not only because (its three inlets 
included) it constitutes perhaps the most extensive 
and safest harbour that has yet been discovered ; but 
because it is the only port in this part of the world 
capable of admitting ships of any considerable bur- 
then. The term bay, indeed, is perhaps not appli- 
cable, properly speaking, to a place so well shelter- 
ed as Awatska; but then it must be observed that 
from the loose undistinguishing manner in which na- 
vigators have denominated certain situations of sea 
and land, with respect to each other, bays, roads, 
sounds, harbours, &c. we have no defined and de- 
terminate ideas affixed to these words, sufficient to 
warrant us in changing a popular name for one that 
may appear more proper. hye 
‘The entrance into this bay is in 52° 51’ north la- 
titude, and. 158° 48’ east longitude, and lies in the 
bight of another exterior bay, formed by Cheepoon- 
‘-skor Noss, to the north, and Cape Gavareea to the 
south. The former of these head-lands bears from 
the Jatter north east by north three quarters east, 
and is distant thirty-two leagues. The coast from 
| eae) BB 3 
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Cape Gavareéa to the entrance of Awatska Bay, 
takes a direction nearly north, and is eleven leagues 
in “extehky« Lt. someistsof «a, chain of high ragged 
clits, with detached rocks frequently, lying off them. 
Lhis coast at a distance presents in many parts an 
appearance of bays or inlets, but on a nearer ap- 
proach the head-lands were found connected by low 
ground. 

Cheepoonskol Noss hears from the entrance of the 
bay, cast nertheasta guarter east, and is twenty-five 
leagues distant.. On this, side the shore is low and 
flat, with hills rising behind to a considerable height. 
In the latitude of, Cape Gavareea. there is an error of 
twenty-one niles i in the Russian ert, its true lati- 
tude be tages BBO ag th 

This striking difference of the land on each side 
Awatska Bay, with their different bearings, are the 
best guides to steer for it in coming from the south. 
ward: and, in approaching it from the northward, 
Che leepoonskoi Noss will make itself very conspi. 
cuous, for it is a high projecting head-land, with a 
considerable extent of level ground lower than the 


Noss, uniting it to the continent. It presents the - 


same appearance, whether viewed from the north or 
south, and will warn the mariner not to be deceived 
in imagining Awatska Bay to lie in the bight which 
the coast forms to the northward of this Noss, and 
which might be the case, from the striking rescm. 
blance there is between a conical hill within 
this bight or bay, and one to the south of Awat. 
ska Bay. ' 

{ have been thus particular i in giving a minute des 
scription of this coast, from our own experience of 
the want of it. lor had we been furnished witha 
tolerable account of the form of the coast on each 


side of Awatska Bay, we should, on our first ar. 


rival upon it, have got safely within the bay two 
days be ore we did, and thereby have avoided part 


ef the stormy weather which came on when we were 


, 


plying off the mouth of the harbour. — Besides, from 
ithe prevalence. of fegs in these seas it must fre. 
guently happen that an observation for ascertaining 
the latitude cannot be got; to which we may add, 
that the deceptive ies Aa sland makes when te 
vered with snow, and when viewed through an haz 
atmosphere, both which circumstances he here 
during the greatest part of the year, render the 
knowledge of a variety of et a Shae the 
more neccessary. 
_. Should however the weather i clear enough to 
admit a view of the mountains on the coast in its 
neighbourhood, these will serve to point out the 
situation of pee Bay, with a great deal of pre- 
cision. For to the south of it are two high moun. 
tains: that whichis nearest the bay, is s! haped like 


a@ sugar-loaf; the other, which is farther inland, does _ 


not appear so high, and is flat at the top. ‘To the 
north of the bay, are three very conspicuous moun 
tains; the westernmost is, to appearance, the 


highest; the next is the volcano mountain, which 


may be known from the smoke that issues from its 


top, and likewise from some high table-hills connect | 


ed with it, and stretching to the ie: these 
two are somewhat pea iked. . The third, andthe most 
northerly, might perhaps be more properly called a 
cluster of mountains, as it presents to the sight seve- 
ral flat tops. 

When the navigator has got within, the capes, and 
info the outward bay, a perpendicular beadcla und, 
with a light-house erected upon it, will poin: out 
the entrance of the bay of Awatska to the north. 
ward. ‘To the castward of this head-land lie many 
sunken EOeeY stretching into the’sea, to the dis-, 


tance of two or three miles; and which will shew 


themselves, if there be but a moderate sea or swell. 
Four miles io the south of the entrance lies a small 
round island, very distinguishable from being prin- 


igipally composed of high pointed rocks, with one of 
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them strikingly remarkable, as being much larger, 
more peaked and perpendicular than the rest. 

It is no way necessary to be equally particular in 
the description of the bay itself, as of its approaches 
and environs; since no words can give the mariner a 
perfect idea of it. It will appear, that the entrance 
is at first near‘three miles wide, and in the narrowest 
part one mile and a half, and four miles long, ma 
north north west direction. Within the mouth is a 
noble bason of 25 miles circuit, with the capacious 
harbours of Tareinska to the west, of Rakoweena to 
the east, and the small one of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
where we lay, to the north. 

Tareinska harbour is about three milesin breadth, 
and twelve in length; it stretches to the east south 
east, and is separated from the sea, at the bottom, 
by a narrow neck of land. The road into this har- 
bour is perfectly free from rocks or shoals. We had 
never Jess than seven fathoms water, as far as our 
survey extended; for we were not able to get to the 
bottom of the harbour on account of the ice. 

The harbour of Rakoweena would deserve the pre- 
ference over the other two, if its entrance were not 
impeded by a shoal lying in the middle of the chan- 
nel; which in general will makeit necessary to warp‘ 
in, unicss there be a leading wind. It is from one 
mile to half a mile in width, and three miles long, 
running at first in a south- oe and afterw ard in an 

exsierly direction. Its depth is from thirteen to 
three fathoms. 

St. Peter and St. Paul’s is one of the most conve- 
nient little harbours I ever saw. [t will hold con. | 
veniently half a dozen ships, moored head and stern; __ 
and is fit for giving them any kind of repairs. The 
south side is formed by a low sandy neck, excecd- 
ingly narrow, on which the ostreg is built; and | 
whose point may almost be touched by ships going 
in; having three fathoms water close in with it. In/ 


the mid channel, which is no more than two hundred — ) 


x 
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and seventy-cight feet across, thereare six fathoms and 
a half; the deepest water within is seven fathoms $ 
and in every partover a muddy bottom, We found 
some inconvenience from \the toughness of the 
ground, which constantly broke the messenger, and 
gave us a great deal of trouble in getting up the 
anchors. There is a watering-place at the head of 
the harbour. , 

It is necessary, to observe that there is a shoal 
to be avoided, lying off the eastern harbour, as well 
as the spit within the entrance, stretching irom the 


south west shore; and over which there is only three 


fathoms water. In order to steer clear of the latter, 
a sinall island, or perhaps it may rather be called a 
large detached rock, lying on the west shore of the 
entrance, is to be shut in with the land to the south 
of it; and, to steer clear of the former, the, Three 
Needle Rocks, whic 
trance near the hi 


‘ich lie on the east shore of the ens 
ght-house head, are to be, kept 
i 


A. 


open with the head-lands (or bluff-heads) that rise 
frig 
i 


to the northward of the first small bay, or bending, 
ebservable on the east side of the, entrance. When 
arrived to the north of the north head-land of the 
eastern harbour the shoal is past. 

In sailing into the harbour of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul, and approaching the-village, it is neces. 
sary to keep in close to the eastern shore, in order 
to avoid a spit which rans from the head-land to the 
south west of the town. 

Bofore 1 proceed to give a table of the result of 
eur astronomical observations at this place, it may 
be proper to acquaint the reader that the times 
keeper we had on board the Resolution, which was 
an.exact copy of that invented by Mr Harrison, 
and executed by Mr. Kendal, stopped on the 27th 


‘of April, a few days before we first came mto 


Awatska Bay. 1t had been always kept with the 
most scrupulous care during the voyage, having 
never been trusted for a moment into any other 


jes 
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hands than those of Captain Cooke and mine. No 
accident could therefore have happened to it, to 
which we could attribute its stopping; nor could it 
have arisen from the eflects of intense cold, as the 
thermometer was very little below the freezing point. 
As soon as the discovery was made, I consulted with 
‘Captain Clerke what course it was best to pursue ; 
whether to let it remain as it was, entirely useless to 
us, for the purpose of satisfying the curious at home, 
where it was sure of being examined by proper 
judges, or suffer it to be inspected by a seaman on 
board, who had served a regular apprenticeship to a 
watch-maker in London; and appeared sufficiently 
knowing in the business, from his success in clean- 
ing and repairing several watches since we had been 
out.’ The advantages we had derived from its accu- 
racy, made us extremely unwilling to be deprived of 
its use during the remaining part of the voyage; and 
that object appeared to us to be of much greater im. 
portance than the small degree of probability, which 
weunderstood was all that could be ex pected, of obtain- 
ing any material knowledge respecting its mechanism, 
by deferring the inspection of it. At the same time, 
it should be remembered, that the watch had already 
had a sufficient trial, both in the former voyage and 
during the three yéars we had now had it on board, 
to ascertain its utility. On these considerations, we 
took the opportunity of the first clear day, after our 
arrivalin Awatska Bay, of opening the watch, which 
was done in the Captain’s cabin, and in our pre. 
sence. ihe watch-maker found no part of the work 
broken; but, not being able to set it a-going, he 


proceeded to take off the cock and balance, and 


cleaned both the pivot-holes, which he found ver 

foul, and the rest of the work rather dirty: he also 
took off the dial-plate; and, between two teeth of 
the wheel that carries the second hand, found a piece 
of dirt, which he imagined to be the principal cause 
of its stopping. Having afterward put the work 
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together, and oiled it as sparingly as possible, the 
watch appeared to go free and well. - 

_.. Having received orders the next day to go to Bol« 

cheretsk, the time-keeper was left in the careof Mra 
Bayly, to compare it with his watch and clock, in 
order to get its rate. On my return, I was told it 
had gone for some days with tolerable regularity, 
losing only from fifteen to seventeen seconds a-day, 
when it stopped a second time. It was again opens 
ed, and the cause ofits stopping appeared to be owing 
to the man having put some part of the work badly 
together when he first opened it. Being again ade 
justed, it was found to gain above a iminute a day 3 
and, in the attempt to alter the regulator and bae 
Jance-spring, he broke the latter. He afterward 
made a new spring; but the watch now went so ire 
regularly, that we made no farther use of it. The 
poor fellow was not less chagrined than we were, 
at our bad success; which, however, [ am con. 
vinced was more owing to the miserable tools he 
was obliged to work with, and the stiffness his hands 
had contracted from his ordinary occupation, than to 
his want of skill. 

For the satisfaction of those who may wish to have 
a general view of its rate of going, I have added the 
following table.. / 

The first and second columns contain the dates 
when, and the names of the places where, its rate 
was observed. ‘(he third column contains ihe daily 
error of its rate, so found from mean time. The 
fourth column has the longitude of each place, ac. 
cording to the Greenwich rate; that is, calculated 
on a supposition that the time-keeper had not varied | 
its rate from the time it left Greenwich. Butas we 
had frequent opportunities of ascertaining the vari- 
ation of its daily error, or finding its new rate, the 
fifth column has the longitude according to its last 
rate, calculated from the true longitude of the place 
Jast departed from. The sixth is the true longitude 
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of the place deduced from astronomical observations 
made by ourselves, and compared with those madé 
by others, whenever such could be obtained. ‘The 
seventh column shews the difference between the 
fourth column and the sixth in space; and the eighth 
the same difference in time. ‘The ninth shews the 
number of months and days in which the error, thus 
determined, had been accumulating. The difference 
between the fifth and sixth coiunns is found in the 
tenth, and shews the error of the time-keeper, acs 
cording to its rate last found, im space; and the 
eleventh, the same error in time. ‘The'twelfth con- 
tains the time elapsed in sailing from the place where 
the rate was last taken, tothe place whose longitude | 
is last determined. The thirteenth and fourteenth 
contain the state of the air at the time of each obs 
servation. A a 
As persons, unaccustomed to calculations of this 
sort, may find some difficulty in comprehending the 
nature of the table, the two following instances will — 
more clearly explain it. | 
Thus, on the 24th, October, 1776, (first column), 
at the Cape of Good Hope (second column), we 
found the daily error in the rate of its going, to be 
2”,26 (third column.) The longitude of that placey 
calculatedon a supposition that the rate of the time- 
keeper had continued the same from the time of 
our leaving Greenwich, that is, hada regular daily 
error of 17,21, is found to be 18° 26° 30” East 
(fourth column), And as its rate at Greenwich is, 
in this instance, its latest rate, the longitude thus 
found is the same (fifth column). The true longi- 
tude of the place is 18° 23° 15” (sixth column), — 
From whence it appears, that in our ran from Green- 
wich to the Cape, the watch would have led us into 
an error only of 3’ 15” (seventh column), or three © 
miles one quarter ; or had varied 13” of time (eighth © 
column), in four months twenty-three days (ninth | | 
> column), the period between our leaving Greenwich © 
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and our arrival at the Cape. As the Greenwich is 
the latest error, the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
‘columns will be the same with the seventh and 
Binth. 

But, on the 22d of February, 1777 (first.column), 
at Queen Charlotte’s sound, New Zealand (second 
column), the daily error of its rate was found to be 
2”,9i (third column). The longitude of this place, 
ddcording to the Greenwich rate, is 175° 25’ (fourth 
column). But having found, at the Cape, that it had 

altered its rate from a daily error of 1,21, to 2”,26 
>the longitude corrected a8 his new rate is found to 
ie 174° 54 23” (Gfth column). The true longitude 

f the place being 174° 23’ 31” (sixth column); it 
Ba dears that, in ourrtn from Greenwich to NewZea- 
Jand,the error would have been only 1° 1°29" (seventh 
Pélumn); or sixty-one miles and a half, even if we 
‘had not had zn opportunity of correcting its dail 
errors or, in other words, that the watch had varied 
4’ 5",3 (eighth column), in nine months four Be 
(ninth column). but the longitude, as given by i 
new rate, leaves an error of only 30’ 54” (tenth CO« 
lumn), near thirty-one miles, or, in time, 93! 6 
(elevent th column) ; which has been accumulating 
during our run from the Cape to New, Zealand, or 
in four months, nine days (twelfth column). The 
thirteenth and fourteenth columns require no exe 
planation. 
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From this view of the time-keeper it appears, that 
for near two years it altered its rate very inconsider- 
ably, and therefore that its error, according to 
the Greenwich rate, if we had had no opportunities 
of correcting it, amounted only to 22°. ‘That after- 
ward, at King George’s Sound, or Nootka, it was 
found to have varie ed pecresin gly; of course, the 
longitude, by its Greenwich rate, was becoming con- 
siderably erroneous. About this time, it should be 
remarked, the thermometer was varying from 65° to 
AL. The greatest alteration we ever observed in the 
watch was, during the three weeks we were cruising 
to the North; in which interval, it gave the longi- 
tude of the East Cape with a difference of twenty- 
eight-miles. I have marked the longitude of Saint 
‘Peter and Saint Paul, as given by the time-keeper, 
notwithstanding it stopped a few days before we ar- 
rived thére: this I was enabled to do, from comparing 
the longitude it gave the day before it sevonee: with 
that given by Mr. Bayly’s watch, and allowing for 
the error of the latter. 

The use of so accurate a measure Of time is sufi. 
ciently evident, from its furnishing in itsel If the means 
of approx xiniating to the longitude at sea, as may be 
seen in the above table. But, besides gna we were 
enabled, by the same means, to give a degree of ac- 
curacy to the lunar observations, which they cannot 
otherwise pretend to; and, at the same tine, by re- 
ducing a number of those observations to one time, 
obtain results approaching still nearer to the truth. 
In surveying coasts, and ascertaining the true posi. 
tions of capes and head-lands, it reaches the utmost 
degree of practical exactness. On the other hand, it. 
is to be observed, that lunar observations, in their 
turn, are absolutely necessary, in order to reap the 
greatest possible advantages from the time-keeper ; 
since, by ascertaining the true longitude of ae 
they discover the error of its rate. ‘The original ob. 
servations that were made in the course of this VOYys 
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ge, have been published by order of the board of 
longitude, and to those I must refer the reader, for 
his further information on this subject. 
N.B. ‘The observatories were placed on the west 
side of the village of Saint Peter and Saint Paul. | 


Latitude deduced from meridian 

zenith distances of the sun, 

and of five stars to the south, 

and five to the north of the 

Bernt seeps ao) Temenos 53° 0" 36" North. 
Longitude deduced from one 

hundred and forty six sets of | 

lunar observations........ 158 43 16 Kast. 
Longitude by time-keeper, ac- 

cording to its Greenwich 

sate pee en TOL SPORE es toe + HO 
Longitude by time-keeper, ac- 
- cording to its rate found at 

Owhyhee Fe sied ON Sh aa Ly Poe BO 
Variation of the compass, by 

azimuths taken with three 

compasses, made by Knight, 

Gregory,and Martin ..-.. 6 18 40 East. 
Dip of the North pole of the 

magnetic needle, being a 

mean of the observations 

taken in June and Septem- 

et ete, ry 8 AUR eat Gio 3 


It was high water, on the ful! and change of the 


moon, at thirty-six minutes past four, and the great. 
est rise was ite feet eight inches. The tides were 
very regular every twelve hours. Onthe Const ane 
the bay, the flood came from the south, and the time 
of high water was near two hours sooner thanin the 
harbour of Saint Peter and Saint Paul. 


: 
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CHAP. VI. 


General Account of Kamtschatka. om Geogr anhical 
Descr iption.— River s.— Soil. —Climate.—Volea- 
nos.—Hot Springs.— Productions.— ae egelubles. 

— Animals.—Birds.—Fish. 


KAMTSCHATKA is the nameof a peninsula sitnated 
on the eastern coast of Asia, running nearly north 
and south, from 52° to 61° north latitude; the Jon- 
gitude of its southern extremity being 156° 45’ east. 
The isthmus, which joins it to the continent on the 
north, lies between the Gulf of Olutorsk and the 
Gulf of Penshinsk. Its southern extremity is Cape 
Lopatka, a word signifying the ee bone of aan, 
and is so called from its supposed resemblance to it. 
The shape of the whole peninsula is not unlike that 
of ashoe, widening from the toe (which wey: 
suppose to be Cape Lopatka) toward the miduie, and 
narrowing again toward the heel, the neck of land 
above mentioned connecting it with the continent. 
its greatest breadth is from the mouth of the river 
Vigil to that of Kamtschatka, and is cemputed to be 
two hundred and thirty-six miles, from whence it 
narrows very gradually toward each extremity, 

it is bounded on the north by the country, of the 
Koriacks; to the south and east, by the North Pa- 


cific Ocean ; and to the west, by ‘ke sea of Oketzk. 


A chain of high mountains stretches the whole length 


‘of the country, from north to south, dividing it nearly 


into two equal parts, from w Wenge a great number 
of rivers take their rise, and empty themselves, on 
each side, into the Pacif fie Ocean and the sea of 


; Ok otzk. 


There are three rivers of much greater magnitude 
than the rest; the Bolchoireka, or great river, sa 
galied from boichoia, which signifies great, and reka, 

. CUS 4 
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a river; the river Kamtschatka, and the Awatska. 


The first empties itself-into the sea of Okotzk, and — 


is navigable for the Russian galliots upwards of five 
leagues from its mouth, or within nine miles of Bol- 
cheretsk, a town situated at the conflux of the Golt- 
sofika and the Bistraia, which here lose themselves 
in the Bolchoireka. ‘The Bistraiaitself is no incon- 
siderable river. It derives its source from the seme 
mountain with the river Kamtschatka, and, by tak- 
ing a direct contrary course, affords the Kamtscha- 
dales the means of transporting their goods by water 
in small canoes, almost across the whole peninsula. 
The river Kamtschatka, after maintaining a course of 
near three hundred miles from south to north, winds 
round to the eastward ; in which direction it empties 
itself into the ocean, a little to the southward of 
Kawmischatkoi Noss. Near the mouth of the Kamt- 
schatka, to the north west, lies the great Jake called 
Nerpitsch, from nerpi, a Kamtschaiale word, signi- 
fying a seal, with which this lake abounds. About 
twenty miles up the river, reckoning from the mouth 
of the lake, is a fort called Nishnei Kamtschatka 
ostrog, where the Russians have built an hospital 
and barracks; and which, we were informed, is 
become the principal mart in this country. . 
The river Awatska rises from the mountains situ- 
ated between the Bolchoircka and the Bistraia, and 
running, from north west to south east, a course of 
one hundred miles, falls into the bay of Awatska. 
The ‘Vigil is likewise a river of considerable size, 
rising amidst some very high mountains, which hie 
under the same parallel with Kamtschatkoi Noss, and 
running man even course from south east to north 
vest, falls into the sea at Okotzk.. All the.cther 
rivers of this peninsula, which are almost infinite in 
number, are too small to deserve a particular enu- 
‘meration, | 
If I may judge of the soil, from what I saw of its 
vegetable productions, I should not hesitate in pro 
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nouncing it barren in the extreme. Neither in the 
neighbourhood of the bay, nor in the country I tra- 
versed on my journey to Bolcheretsk, nor in any of 
our hunting expeditions, did | ever meet with the 
_ smallest spot of ground that resembled what in Eng. 

land is called a good green turi; or that seemed as 
if it could be turned to any advantage, cither in the 
way of pasturage, or other mode of cultivation. The 
face of the country in general was thinly covered 
with stunted trees, having a bottom of moss, mixed 
with low weak heath. ‘The whole bore a more 
striking resemblance to Newfoundland, than to any 
other part of the world [ had ever seen. 

It must however be observed, that 1 saw at Para. 
tounca three or four siacks of sweet and very fine 
looking hay ; and Major Behm informed me, that 
many parts of the peninsula, particularly the banks 
of the river Kamtschatka and the Bistraia, produce 
grass of great height and strength, which they cut 
twice in the summer; and that the hay is of a snc. 
culent quality, and particularly well adapted to the 
fatiening of cattle. Indeed it should appear, from 
the size and fatness of the thirty-six head that were. 
sent down to us from the Verchnei ostrog, and 
which, we were told, were bred and fattened in the 
neighbourhood, that they must have had the advan. 
tage of both good pastures and meadows. For it is 
worth our notice, that the first supply we received, 
consisting of twenty, came to us just at the close 
of the winter, and. before the snow was off the 
ground, and therefore probably had tasted nothing 
but hay for the seven preceding months. And this 
agrees with what is related by Krascheninikoff, that 
there is no part of the country equal in fertility to 
that which borders on the river Kamtschatka; and 
that to the north and south it is much inferior both 
in point of soil and climate. He relates, that re- 
peated experiments have been made in the culture of 
oats, barley, and rye, in different quarters near this 
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river, which have generally succeeded; that, in par- 
ticular, some persons belonging to the convent of 
Jakutzk, who had settled in that part of the coun- 
iry, had sown barley there, which had yielded an 
extraordinary increase; and he has no doubt but that 
wheat, in many parts, particularly near the source 
of the Bistraia and Kamtschatka, would grow as 
well as in the generality of countries situated in the 
same latitude. Perhaps the superior fertility of the 
country here spoken of may, ina great measure, be 
accounted for, from its lying in that part of the 
peninsula which is by much the widest, and conse- 
quently farthest removed from the sea, on each side. 
The moist chilling fogs, and drizzling weather, which 


prevail almost perpetually along the coast, must ne-. 


cessarily render the parts adjacent very unfit for all 
the purposes of agriculture. 

It is natural to suppose, that the severity of the 
climate must be in due proportion to the general 
sterility of the soil, of which it is probably the 
cause. The first time we saw this country was in 
the beginning of May 1779, when the whole face of 
it was covered with snow, from six to eight feet deep. 
On the 6th we had snew, with the wind from the 
north east. On the 8th of May, at noon, the ther- 
mometer stood at 32°; and the same day some of our 
men were sent on shore to try to cut wood, but the 
snow was still so deep on the ground, as to render 
all their attempts fruitless. Nor was it found prac. 
ticable to proceed in this necessary business, with 
all the efforts of a very stout party, tillthe 12th, at 
which time the thaw began to advance gradually. 
The sides of the hills were now in some places free 
from snow; and, by the beginning of June it was 
eenerally melted from the low lands. On the 15th 
of June, the day we sailed out of the harbour, the 
thermometer had never risen higher iban 58°, nor the 


barometer than 30°04. ‘The winds blew almost ina © 


a 


\ 
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variably from the eastward during our stay, and the 
south east was more prevalent than any other. 

On our return, the 24th of August, the foliage of 
the trees,‘and all ‘other sorts of vegetation, seemed to 
bein the utmost state of perfection. [or the remain- 
der of this month, and through September, the wea- 
ther was very cians zseable, but in no respect severe. 
The winds at the beginaing of the month were for 
the most part easterly, after which they got round 
to the west, The greatest height of the thermo- 
meter was 65°, the lowest 40°. The barometer’s 
greatest height 30°; its lowest 29, 3. So that upon 
the whole, during this month, an sal and moderate 
degree of temperature prevailed, But at the begin- 
ning of October, the tops of the hills were again 
covered with new-fallen snow, the wind continuing 
westerly. 

In computing the seasons, the spring ought cer- 
tainly not to be taken into the account. From the 
middle of June to the middle of September, may be 
properly said to constitute the summer. October 
may be considered as an autumnal month; from 
thence, to the middle of June, it is perfect winter. 
It was toward the end of May that we made our 
journey between Bolcheretsk and Awatska, over 
the snow in sledges. 

It is said, that the climate in the country adjoin- 
ing to the river Kamtschatka, is not less serene and 
temperate, than in many parts of Siberia that are 
under the same latitude. ‘his variation is probably 
Owing to the same causes, to which the superior fer- 
tility of the soil in those parts has been before at-: 
tributed. Gut it is notin the sterility of the ground. 
alone, that the Kamtschadales feel the unfavourable 
temperature of their climate. The uncertainty of 
the summer season sometimes prevents their laying 
up a sufficient stock of dried fish for their winter’s 
provision, and the moisture of the air causes worms 


- 
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to breed in them, which not unfrequently destroy 
the greatest part. 

I do not remember that we had either thunder or 
lightning during our stay, excepting on the night of 
the eruption of the volcano; and, from the account 
of the inhabitants, they are very seldom troubled 
with storms of this kind, and never but in a slight 
degree. ‘The general severity of the winter, as well 
as the dreadful hurricanes of wind and snow that 
season brings along with it, cannot be questioned, 
from the subterrancous habitations the natives are 
under a necessity of retiring to, for warmth and se- 
curity. Major Behm told us, that the cold and in- 
clemency of the winter of 1779 was such, that for 
several weeks all intercourse between the inhabit- 
ants was entirely stopped, every one being afraid to 
stir even from one house to another, for fear of being 
frost-bitten. This extraordinary rigour of climate, 
in so low a latitude, may be accounted for, from its 


being situated to the east of an immense uncultivated 


tract of country, and from the prevalence of the wes- 
terly winds, blowing over so extensive and cold a 
continent. The extraordinary violence and impe- 
tuosity of the winds, is attributed to th subterra- 
neous fires, the sulphureous exhalations, and the 
general volcanic disposition of the country. 

‘This peninsula abounds in volcanos, of which only 
three have, for some time past, been subject to erup- 
tions. We have already mentioned that which is 
situated in the neighbourhood of Awatska. Besides 
this, there are others not less remarkable, ac- 
cording to the account given of them by Krasehe- 
ninikoff. 

The volcano of Tolbatchick is situated on a neck 
of ground between the river of Kamtschatka and 


Tolbatchick. ‘The mountain, from the summit of — 


which the eruptions proceed, is of a considerable 


height, and terminates in pointed rocks. In the 


gh ee 
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beginning of the year 1739, there issued from ita’ 
whirlwind of flames, which reduced to ashes the 
forests of the neighbouring mountains. This was 


-~ succeeded by a cloud of smoke, which spread over 


and darkened the whole country, till it was dissi- 
pated by a shower of cinders, that covered the 
ground to the distance of thirty miles. Mr. Krag. 
cheninikoff, who was at this time on a journey from 
Bolchoireka to the I Kamtschatka ostrog, at no great 
distance from the mountain, relates that the eruption 
was preceded by an alarming sound in the woods, 


“which he thought the (ceriniter of some dreadful 


storm or hurricane, till three shocks of an earth- 
quake, at about a minute’s interval of each, con- 
vinced him of its real cause; but that he was hin- 


dered from approaching nearer the mountain, by the 


cinders that fell, and prevented him from proceeding 


-on his journey. 


The third volcano is on the top of the mountain 
of Kamtschatka, which is mentioned as by far the 
highest in the peninsula. A thick smoke never 
ceases to ascend fromits summit, and it has frequent 
eruptions, of the most violent and dreadful kind; 
some of which were much talked of, and seemed 
to be fresh in the memories of the Kamtschadales. 

The country is likewise said to contain numerous 
springs of hot water. ‘The only one that [ had an 
Opporiunitv of seeing was at Natcheekin ostrog, 
and hath been already described. Krascheninikotf 
makes mention of several others, and also of two 
very. extraordinary. pits or wells, at the bottom of 
which the water is seen to boil as in a cauldron, with 


_ prodigious force and impetuosity; at the same time 


a dreadful noise issues out of them, and so thick. a 


vapour, that a man cannot see through it. 

Of the trees which fell under our notice, the prin- 
cipal are the birch, the poplar, the alder (with the 
bark of which they stain their leather), many spe- 
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cies of the willow, but all small; and two sorts of 
dwarfish pines or cedars.* Oneof'these grows upon 
the coast, creeping along the ground, and seldom 
exceeds two feet in height. It was of this sort we 
made our essence for beer, and found it excellent for 
the purpose.\ The other grows on the mountains, to 
a greater height, and bears a small nut, or apple. 
We were told by the old Toion at St. Peter and St. 
Paul, that Beering, during the time he lay in that. 
harbour, first taught them the use of the decoction 
of.these pines, and that it proved a most excellent 
remedy for the scurvy; but, whether from the great 
scarcity of sugar, or from what other cause, we 
could not learn, we were sorry to find that it was 
no longer in use amongst them. 

The birch was by far the most common tree we 
-saw; and of this we remarked three sorts.: Two of 
them fit for timber, and differing only in the texture 
and colour’‘of the bark; the third of a dwarfish 
kind. ‘This tree is applied to a great variety of 
uses by the inhabitants. The liquor which, on tap- 
ping, it yields in great abundance, they drink with- 
out mixture, or any preparation, as we had frequent 
‘opportunities of observing, upon our journey to 
Bolcheretsk; and found it ourselves pleasant and 
-yefreshing, but somewhat purgative. ‘The bark they — 
convert into vessels, for almost all their domestic and 
kitchen purposes; and it is of the wood of this tree 
the sledges.and canoes are also made. + 


The birch, and every other kind of tree in the 


"neighbourhood of the bay, were small and stunted ; 


i 


* Krascheninikoff says, that the tree here spuken of, is a 
dwarf cedar, for that there is not a pine in the peninsula. 

t' Krascheninikof® says, that the natives likewise convert the 
bark into a pleasant wholesome food, by stripping it off whilst it 
is young and green, and cutting'it into long narrow stripes, hke — 


vermicelli, drying it, and Ste it afterward aleng with their ; 


eaviar. % K 


4 
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and they are obliged to go many miles up into the 
country, for wood of a proper size to work into 


canoes, for the principal timbers of their balagans, . 


and the like uses. 
Besides the trees above-mentioned, Kraschenini- 


kof relates, that the larch grows on the banks of 


the river Kamtschatka, and of those that fall into it, 
but no where else; and that there are firs in the 
neighbourhood of the river Berezowa ;. that there is 
Jikewise the service-tree (padus foliis annuis); ‘and 
two species of the white thorn, one bearing a red, 
the other a biack berry. : 

Of the shrub kind, as junipers, the mountain-ash, 
wild rose-trees, and raspberry-bushes, the country 
produces great abundance ; together with a variety 
‘of berries; blue-berries of two sorts, round and 
oval; partridge-berries, cran-berrics, crow-berries, 
and black-bervics. These the natives gather at pro- 
-per seasons, and preserve, by boiling them into a 
thick jam, without sugar. ‘They make no inconst- 
-derabje part of their winter provisions, and are used 
as sauce to their dried and sait fish; of which kind 
-of food they are unquestionably excellent correc 
tives. They likewise eat them by themselves in pud- 
dings, and various other ways, and make decoctions 
_ of them for their ordinary liquor. oa 

We met with several wholesome vegetables in a 
wild state, and in great quantities; such as wild 
celery, angelica, chervil, garlic, and onions. Upon 


some few patches of ground in the vallies, we found 


excellent turnips, and turnip-radishes. ‘Uheir gar- 
den cultivation went no farther; yet from hence L 
am led to conclude, that many of the hardy sorts 
of vegetables (such at least as push their roots 
downward), like as carrots, parsnips, and beet, and 
perhaps potatoes, would thrive tolerably well. 
“Major Behm told me, that some other sorts of 
kitchen vegetables: had been tried, but did not an- 
‘swer; that neither any of the cabbage or lettuce 
DD 
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kind would ever head; and that pease and beats 
shot up very vigorous stalks, flowered and podded, 
but the pods never filled. He likewise told me, that 


in the experiments made by himself at Bolcheretsk, 
with different sorts of farinaceous grain, there gene. 


rally came up a very high and strong blade, which 
eared, but that the ears never yielded flour. 

This short account of the vegetable production 
reaches to such parts of the country only as fell 
within our notice. In the neighbourhood of the 


Kamtschatka river, where (as has been observed) 


both the soil and climate are by much the best in the 
wiole peninsula, garden culture is attended to, and 
probably with great success, as appears from our 


having received, at the same time with a second drove — 


of cattle from Verchnei, a present of cucumbers, of 
very large fine turnips, celery, and some other gar- 
den-stuff, of which I do not recollect the kinds. 


There are two plants, which, from the great use 


made of them, merit a particular mention and de- 
scription. The first is called by the natives saranne ; 
aud by botanists, Lilium Kamtskatiense flore atro 


rubente.* The stem is about the thickness of that — 


of the tulip, and grows to the height of five inches, 
is of a purple colour toward the bottom, and green 
higher up, and hath growing from it two tier of 


leaves of an oval figure, the lower consisting of three 


leaves, the uppermost of four, in the form ofa 
cross: from the top of the stalk grows a single 
flower, of an exceedingly dark red colour, in shape 
resembling the flower of the narcissus, only much 


smaller: from the centre of the flower rises a style | 
of a triangular form, and obtuse at the end, which | 


is surrounded by six white stamina, whose extremi« 
ties are yellow. ‘The root is of the bulbous kind, 


and resembles in shape that of garlic, being much of © 


the same size, but rounder, and having, like that, 


eng 


; 
i 


* Gmelin, p. 41. Steller enumerates five differe: t species of 
this plant. 
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four or five cloves hanging together. The plant 
grows wild, and in considerable abundance: the 
women are employed in collecting the roots at the 
beginning of August, which are afterward dried in 
the sun, and then laid up for use. On our second 
arrival, this harvest was just over,and had fallen much 
short of its usual produce. It is a common obser- 
vation amongst the Kamtschadales, that the bounty 
of Providence never fails them, for that such seasons 
as are most hurtful to the saranne, are always. the 
most favourable for fishing; and that, on the con- 
trary, a bad fishing month is always made up by the 
exuberance of the saranne harvest. It is used in 
cookery in various ways. When roasted in cm- 
bers, it supplies the place of bread, better than any 
thing the country affords. After being baked in an 
oven and pounded, it becomes an excellent substitute 
for flour and meal of every sort; and in this form 
is mixed in all their soups, and most of their other 
dishes. It is esteemed extremely nourishing, has a 
pleasant bitter taste, and may be-eaten every day 
without cloying. We used to boil these roots, and 
eat them as potatoes, either alone, or with our meat, 
and found them very wholesome and pleasant. It 
has been already mentioned, that this useful plant 
grows also at Oonalashka, where the roots of it are 
used, and constitute a considerable part of their food, 
in like manner as in Kamtschatka. 

The other plant alluded to is called the sweet 
grass; the botanical description is Heraclenm Sibe- 
ricum foliis piinatis, foliolis quinis, intermediis ses~ 
silibus, corollulis uniformibus. Hort. Upsal. 65. 
The time, 1 took particular notice of it, was in May, 
when it was about a foot and a half high, had much 
the appearance of sedge, and was covered with a 
white down, or dust, which looked exceedingly like 
the hoar- frost cng upon it, and might be rubbed 
off : it tasted as sweet as sugar ; but was hot and puu- 
gent. The stalk is hollow, and. consists of three or 
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four joints; from each of which arise Jarge leaves, | 


and when at its full growth, is six feet hight 

TP ie plant was formerly a principal ingredient 1 in 
the cookery of most of the Kamtschadsle dishes ; 
put since the Russians got possession of the country, 


it has been almost entirely appropriated to the pur- — 


pose of distillation. The manner in which it is 


gathered, prepared, and afterward distilled, is as _ 


follows : : having cut such staiks as have leaves grow- 
ing on them, of a proper age (the principal stem, by 

the time the plant has att tained its full growth, hav- 
ing become too dry for their purpose), and scraped 
off with shells the downy substance on their surface, 


they are laid in small heaps, till they begin to sweat 


and smell. On growing dry again, they put them 
“into sacks made of matting; where, after remaining 
a few days, they are gradually covered with a sweet 


saccharine powder, which exudes from the hollow of © 
9 : 


the stalk. | From thirty-six pounds of the plant in 
this state, they obtain no more than a quarter of a 
pound of powder. The women, whose province it 
is to collect and prepare the materials, are obliged 
to defend their hands with gloves whilst they are 
scraping the stalks; the rind ‘they remove, being of 
so acrid a quality, as to blister, and even ulcerate 
whatever it touches, 

The spirit is drawn from the plant in this state by 


the following process. After steeping bundles of it — 


in hot waiter, they promote its fermentation in a 
small vessel, by the help of berries of the gimolost,* 
or of the golubitsa,t being careful to close up well 


the mouth of the vessel, and to keep it in a warm- 


place whilst the fermentation is going on, which is 
generally so violent as to occasion a considerable 
noise, and to agitate the vessel in which it is con- 


* Lonicera peduneulis bifloris, floribus infundibili formis, 
bacca solitaria, oblonga, angulosa. Gmel. Flor. Sib. 
T Myrtillus grandis ceruleus, 
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tained. After drawing off this first liquor, they 
pour on more hot water, and make a second in the 
same manner. ‘They then pour both liquor and 
herbs into a copper still, and draw off the spirtt after 
the usual method. ‘The liquor thus obtained is of 
the strength of , brandy; and. is called by the 
natives raka. Two pood (seventy-two pounds) of 
the plant yield generally one vedro (twenty-five 
pints) of raka. Ke 

Steller says, that the spirit distilled from this 
plant, unscraped, is exceedingly prejudicial to the 
health, and produces the most sudden and terrible 
nervous effects. 

Besides these, Krascheninikoff mentions a variety 
of other plants, from whence the inhabitants prepare 
several decoctions; and which, being mixed with 
their fish, make palatable and wholesome ragouts. 
Such as the kipri, * with which is brewed a pleasant: 
common beverage; and, by boiling this plant and 
the sweet herb together, in the proportion of one to 
five of the latter, and fermenting the liquor in the 
ordinary way, is obtained a strong and excellent 
vinegar. The leaves of it are used instead of tea, _ 
and the pith is dried and mixed in many of their 
dishes; the morkovai, + which is very like ange- 
Jica; the kotkorica,+ the root of which they eat 
indifferently, green or dried; the ikoum;§ the 
utchichlei, || which is much eaten with fish: With 
many others. 

It is said, that the Kamtschadales (before their 
acquaintance with fire-arms,) poisoned their spears 
and arrows with the juice of the root of the zgate; 7 
and that wounds inflicted by them are equally 
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* Epilobium. + Cherephyllam seminibus leyibus, 


t Tradescantia fructa molli edulo. 
§ Bistorta foliis ovatis, oblongis, acuminatis, 
| Jacobea foliis cannabis. Steller. 
@ Anemonoides et ranunculus, 
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destructive to land. and marine animals. The 
Tschutski are reported to use the same drug for this 
purpose at present. 

I shall conclude this part of the natural history of 
Kamtschatka with an account, from the same author, 
of three plants, which furnish the materials of all 
their manufactures. The first is the triticum radice 
‘perenni spiculis binis lanuginosis,* which grows in 
abundance along the coast. Of the straw of this 
grass they make a strong sort of matting, which 
they use not only for their floors, but for sacks, 
bed-clothes, curtains, and a variety of other domes. 
tic purposes. Of the same materials they also make 


very neat little bags and baskets, of different forms, 


and for various uses. 

The plant called bolotnaia, which grows in the 
marshes, and resembles cyperoides, is gathered in 
the autumn, and carded like wool, with a comb made 
of the bones of the sea-swallow ; with this, in lieu 
of linen and woollen clothes, they swathe their new 
born infants, and use it for a covering next the 
skin whilst they are young. It is also made into 
a kind of wadding, and used for the purpose of 
giving additional warmth to various parts of their 
clothing. | 

There remains still a vulgar and well-known 
plant, which, as it contributes more effectually to 
their subsistence than all the rest put together, must 
not be passed over in silence. This is the nettle, 
which as the country produces neither hemp nor flax, 
supplies the materials of which are made their fishing 
nets, and without which they could not possibly 
subsist. For this purpose they cut it down in Au. 
gust; and, after hanging it up in bundles in the 
shade, under their balagans, the remainder of the 
summer, treat it like hemp. They then spin it into 
thread with their fingers, and twist it round a spin. 
* Gmel. Sib. Tom. i, p. 119, Tab, XXV. 
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dle; after which they twine several threads toge- 
ther, according to the different purposes for which 
it may be designed. . oa 

Though there is. little doubt but that many parts 
of this peninsula would admit of such cultivation 
as might contribute considerably to the comfort of 
the inhabitants, yet its real riches must always con- 
sist in the number of wild animals it produces; and 
no labour can ever be turned to so good account as 
what is employed upon their furrievies. The ani- 
mals therefore which supply these, come next to be 
considered: and these are, the common fox; the 
stoat, or ermine; the zibeline, or sable; the isatis, 
or arctic fox; the varying hare; the mountain rat, 
or earless marmot; the weasel; the gluiton, er wol- 
verene ; the argali, or wild sheep; rein-deer; bears; 
wolves: dogs. x 
The fox * is the most general Object of the chase ; 
and they are found in great numbers, and of varicty 
of colours. The most common is the same in species 
with the European, with this variation, that the co- 
lours are more bright and shining; some are of a 
dark chesnut; others are striped with dark.coloured 
bars; others have the belly black, and the rest of 
the body of a light chesnut. Some again are of a 
very dark brown, some black, others of a stone 
-‘eolour: and there are a few quite white; but these 
last are very scarce. ‘Their fur is exceedingly thick 
and fine, and of a quality much superior to those 
either of Siberia’ or America. <A variety of ar- 
tifices are made use of by the hunters to catch this 
animal, which in all climates seems to preserve the 
same character of craftiness and cunning. ‘Traps 
of different sorts, some calculated to fall upon 
them, others to catch them by the feet, others Fy the 
head, arc amongst the most common; to which may, 
be added, several ingenious contrivances for taking 
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them in nets. Poisoned’ baits are likewise in use; 
-and the nux vomica is the drug principally employ- 
ed for this purpose. Before their knowledge of the 
Russians, by which they became acquainted with 
fire-arms, they also carried bows and arrows to the 
chase. But since that period, almost every Kamt- 


schadale is provided with a rifle-barrel gun; and, 


though far from being dextrous in the use of it, its 
superiority over the former instruments he is ready 
to acknowledge. ) 

The sables * of Kamtschatka are said to be con- 
siderably larger than those of Siberia, and their fur 
much thicker and brighter, though not of so good a 
black as those in the neighbourhood of the Olekma 
and the Vitime+, a circumstance which depreciates 
their value much more than their superiority in other 
respects enhances it. ‘The sables of the ‘Tigil and 
Ouka are counted the best in Kamtschatka; anda 


pair of these sometimes sell for thirty roubles (five” 


pounds sterling). The worst are those of the south- 
ern extremity. The apparatus of the sable hunters 
consist of a rifle-barrel gun of an exceedingly small 
bore, a net, and a few bricks: with the first they 


sghoot them when they see them on the trees; the net ° 


is to surround the ho!low trees in which, when pur- 
sucd, they take refuge; and the bricks are heated, 
and putinto the cavities, in order to smoke them out. 

I must refer the reader for an account of the isa- 


tis, { or arctic fox, to Mr. Pennant’s Arctic Zoo- | 


logy, as I never saw either the anima] or the skin, 
which I understand they set no value upon. The 
varying hare§ is also neglected on the same ac- 
count, ‘They are in great abundance; and, as is 
always the case with this species, turn quite white 
Fee eS LED PRY AGEN Mest aaa 
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during the winter. Our shooting parties saw several 
of this colour the begiuning of May, but found them 
So shy, that they were not able to get within 
- gun-shot. | 

The mountain-rat, or earless marmot,* is a beau- 
tiful little animal, considerably smaller than a 
‘Squirrel, and, like it, feeds upon rocts, berries, the 

cedar-apple, &c. which it eats sitting upon its hind 
legs, and holding them up to its mouth with the 
paws. Its skin is much valued by the Kamtscha- 
dales, is both warm and light, aud of a bright 
shining colour, forming, like the plumage of some 
birds, various colours when viewed in different 
lights. Hf | | ” 
The stoat, or ermine,+ is here held in no esti- 
mation, and consequently never engages the atten-, 
tion of the hunters; because, as | have heard, its 
fur.is of an ordinary kind. I saw many of these 
little animals running about; and we bought several 
of their skins, which were of a bad white, and ofa 
dirty yellow toward the belly. The common wea~ 
sel ¢ is also neglected, and for the same reason. 

On the contrary, the skin of the glutton, or wol- 
verene,§ is here in the highest repute ; insomuch, 
that a Kamtschadale looks upon himself as most 
richly attired, when a small quantity of this fur is 
seen upon him. The women adorn their hair with 
its pats, which are white, and considered as an ex- 
traordinary piece of finery; and they have a super 
stitious opinion, that the angels are clad with the 
skins of those animals. It is said, that this creature 
is easily tamed, and taught a number of pleasant 
tricks. || 
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* Mus citellus. +. Mustela erminea. 
+ Mustela nivalis. § Ursus luscus. 
Krascheninikoff relates, that this small animal frequently 
destroys deer, and the wild mountain-sheep, in tue fojlowing 
way: they scatter atthe bottom of trees bark and moss, which | 
those animals are fond of; and whilst they are picking it up, 
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-Having already had occasion to speak, as fully as 
my own knowledge enables me, of the bears, and 
the method of killing them, I shall only here ob- 
serve, that all those I saw were of a dun brown 
colour; that they are generally seen in companies 
of four or five together; that the time they are most 
abroad is during the season that the fish (which is 
their principal food) are pushing up from the sea 
into the rivers, and that they are cbse visible in 
the winter months.* 

Their skins are exceedingly useful. They make 
both excellent warm matrasses, and coverings for 
their beds; comfortable bonnets and gloves, and 
good collars for the dogs harness. ‘Their flesh, 
and particularly the fat, is considered as great de. 
licacies. 

The wolves are only seen in the winter; at which 
season they prowl about, as I was told, in large come 
panies, in search of prey. 

_ There are rein-deer, both wild and ‘nies in seve- 
ral parts of the peninsula; but none in the neigh- 
bourhood of Awatska. It is somewhat singular, 
that this nation should never have used the rein-deer 
for the purposes of carriage, in the same manner as 
their neighbours, both tothe north and ihe easiward. 
Their dogs indeed seem fully sufficient for all the 
demands of the natives in their present state; and 
the breed of Russian horses will probably increase 
with the future necessities of the country. ut 
when it is recollected, that the use of dogs in a great 


measure precludes them from the advaniage of bring- 


ing up any other domestic animals, it will appear 
er 
drop suddeniy upon them, and fastening behind the head, suck 
out their eyes. 

* The Koriacks make use of a very simple method of catch- 
ing bears. They suspend, between the forks of a tree, a running 
noose; within which they fasten a bait, which the animal, en- 
deavouring to pull away, is caught sometimes by the neck, and 
sometimes by the paw. 
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the more extraordinary, that they should not have 
adopted the services of an animal so much more 
gentle as well as powerful. e 

The argali, or wild mountain-sheep,* an animal, 
I believe, unknown in Kurope (except in Cones 
and Sardinia), is here in great plenty. -Its skin is 
like the deer’s, but in gait and general appearance, 
it partakes more of the goat. It has two large 
twisted horns, sometimes weighing, when. at full 
growth, from twenty-five to thirty pounds, which 
In- running it rests upon its back. These creatures 
are exceedingly nimble and swift, haunt only the 
most craggy and mountainous ee and make their 
way among the steepest rocks with an agility that is 
astonishing. The natives work their horns into 
spoons, and small cups and platters; and.have fre- 
quently one of a smaller size hanging to a belt, 
which serves them to drink out of in their hunting 
expeditions. This animal is gregarious. I fre- 
quently tasted the flesh of them, and thought it had 
a very sweet and delicate flavour; but never had an 
opportunity of seeing one alive. I must, therefore, 
refer the reader for: a. particular es She of this 
‘beautiful animal (for such itis said to be), to the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Petersburg, ‘Tom. iv. 
tab. xili. 

I have already observed, that the dogs of this 
country arc, in shape and mien, exceedingly like the 
Pomeranian, with this difference, that they are a 
great deal larger, and the hair somewhat coarser. 
“They are of a variety of colours; but the most 
general is a light dun, or dirty cream-colour. ‘To- 
ward the end of May they are all turned loose, and 
Jeft to provide for themselves through the summer, 
being sure to return to their respective homes when | 
the snow begins to fail. Their food, in the winter, 
consists entirely of the head, entrails, and back 
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bones of salmon; which are put aside, and dried for 
that purpose 5 and with this diet they are fed but 
sparingly. The number of dogs must needs be very 
great, since five are yoked to a sledge, and a sledge 
carries but one person; so that on our journey to 
Bolcheretsk, we required no fewer than an hundred 
-and thirty-nine, at the two siages of Karatchin and 
Natcheekin, [¢ is also to be remarked, that they 
never make use of bitches for the draft, nor dogs, 
but those that are cut. “The whelps are trained to 


this business, by being tied to stakes with light lea-- 


thern thongs, which are made to stretch, and ] having 
their victuals placed at a proper dictauee ‘out of 
their reach; so that by constantly pulling and la- 
bouring, in ‘order to come at their food, they acquize 
both dle strength of limbs, and the habit of drawing, 
that are necessary for their future destination. 

The coast and bays of this country are frequented 
by almost every kind of northern sea-fowl; and 
amongst the rest are the sea-eagles, but not as at 
Oonalashk Ka, in great numbers. ‘The rivers inland 


(if I may judge from what I saw in our journey to — 
Bolcheretsk,) are stored with numerous docks of 


wild-ducks of various species; one kind of which, 


in particular, has a most beautiful plumage, and is - 
called by the natives a-an-gitche, a word intended to- 


express its cry, which is not less singular than agree- 


able, consisting of three distinct notes, rising, at: 


equal intervals, above each other.* 
There is another species called the mountain 


* Mr. Steller has made the following scale of its cry: 
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For a farther account of this bird, [ mustirefer the reader to 
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duck,* which, Steller says, is peculiar to Kamt- 
‘schatka. The drake is covered with plumage of 
‘extraordinary beauty. Besides these, we observed 
a variety of other water fowl, which, from their 
‘size, seemed to be of the wild-goose kind. 

~ In the woods through which we passed, were seen 
several eagles of a prodigious size; but of what spe- 
cies they were I cannot pretend to determiue. 
“These aré said to be of three different sorts: the 
black eagle, with a white head, tail, and legs; + of 
‘which the eaglets are as white as snow: the white 
eagle, so called, though in fact it is of alight grey: 
and the lead, or stone-coloured eagle, { which is the 
“most common; and probably those I saw were of 
this sort. Of the hawk, falcon, and bustard kind, 
‘there are great numbers. a 

This country Jikewise affords woodcocks, snipes, 
and two sorts of grouse, or moor-game. Swans are 
also said to be in great plenty; and, in their enter- 
‘tainments, generally to make a part of the repast, 
though I do not remember to have seen one om any 

occasion. The vast abundance of wild-fowl with 
which the country is stored, was manifest from the 
numerous presents we received from the Toion of 
St. Peter and St. Paul; and which sometimes con- 
sisted of twenty brace. 
We met with no amphibious sea-animals on the 
coast, except seals, with which the bay of Awatska 
swarmed; as they were at this time in pursuit of the 
salmon that were collecting in shoals, and ready to 
ascend the rivers. Some of them are said to pursue 
the fish into the fresh water, and to be found in most 
of the Jakes which communicate with the sea. 

The sea-otters§ are exactly the same with those 
we met with at Nootka Sound, which have been 
ete 

* Anas picta, capite pulchré fasciato. Steller. 
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already fully described, and where they are in erentl | 
plenty. They are also said to have been formerly 1 
in equal abundance here; but, since the Russians | 
have opened a trade for their skins to China, where _ 
they aresold at a price much beyond thatofany other | 
kind of fur, they have been hunted almost entirely | 
out of the country Amongst the Kurile islands | 
they are still caugh t, though in no great numbers ; | 
but are of a superior quality to those of Ramis eI 
schatka, or the American coast. 

We are informed, that on Mednoi and Beering’s | 
Island, scarce a eve is is now to be found; | 
though it appears from Muller, * that in his time. 
they were exceedingly plentiful. 

The Russian voyagers make mention of a great 
variety of amphibious sea-animals, which are said to - 
frequent these coasts: the reason why we saw no 
other kinds might be, that this was the season of 
their migration. 

Not having it in my power to treat these articles” 
more fully, I conclude them with’ the less regret, 
since the ingenious Mr. Pennant has a work, almosd 
ready for publication, intitled ‘‘ Arctic Zoology 5” 
in which the learned will receive full atbemol ia 
concerning the animals of this peninsula. ‘his gen- 
tleman has very obligingly communicated to me his” 
Catalogue of Arctic Animals, with reference to his 
work, ‘and permission to insert it. Jt will be found 
at the end of this chapter; and i feel myself eX= 
tremely happy in laying it before the reader, and 
théereby presenting him with, what could have been 
furnished from no other quarter, one entire view of 
Kamtschadale zoology. 

Fish may be considered as the staple article of 
food with which Providence hath supplied the inhae 
bitants of this peninsula; who, in geueral, must | 
never expect to draw any considerable part of their] 


* English translation, p. 59. 
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sustenance either from grain or cattle. It is true, the 
soil, as has been remarked, affords some good and 
nourishing roots, and every part of the country 
abounds in berries: but though these alone would. 
be insufficient for the support of the people, yet at 
the same time they are necessary correctives of the 
putrescent quality of their dried fish. in short, fish 
may, with much greater justice, be here called the 
staff of life than bread is in other countries; since it 
appears, that neifher the inhabitants, nor the only 
domestic animal they have, the dog, could exist 
without it. 

Whales are frequently seen, both in the sea of 
Okotzk, and on the side of the eastern ocean, and 
when caught are turned to a variety of uses. Of 
the skin they make the soles of their shoes, and straps 
and thongs for various other purposes. The flesh 
they eat, and the fat is carefully stored, both for 
kitchen use, and for their lamps. ‘The whiskers 
are found to be the best materials for sewing toge- 
ther the seams of their canoes; they likewise make 
nets of them for the larger kind af fish; and with 
the under jaw-bones their sledges are shod. They 
likewise work the bones into knives; and formerly 
the chains with which their dogs are tied, were made 
of that material, though at present iron ones are ge- 
nerally used. The intestines they clean, then blow 
and dry like bladders, and it is in these their oil and 
grease is stored; and of the nerves and veins, which 
are both strong, and slip readily, they make excel. 
lent snares; so that there is no part of the whale 
which here does not find its use. 

From the middle of May, till our departure on the 
24th of June, wecaught great quantities of excellent 
flat fish, trout, and herrings. Upward of three hun- 
dred of the former, besides a number of sea-trout, 
were dragged out at one haul of the seine, the 15th 
of May. These flat fish ave firm, and of a good 
flavour, studded upon the back with round prickly 
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knobs, like turbot, and streaked with dark brown. 


lines, running from the head toward the tail. About 
the end of May the first herring seasun begins. 


They approach in great shoals, but do not remain — 


long on the coast. They had entirely left the bay 
before we sailed out of it the first time, but were 


beginning to revisititagain in October. Ithas been _ 
already mentioned, that the herrings were remark- — 
ably fine and large, and that we filled a great part of: 
our empty casks with them. The beginning of June. 
large quantities of excellent cod were taken; a part. 
of which were likewise salted. We caught too, at — 


different times, numbers of small fish, much resem- 
bling a smelt, and once drew out a wolf-fish. 
Notwithstanding this abundance of flat-fish, cod, 


and herring, it is on the salmon fishery alone that 
the Kamtschadales depend for their winter provisis — 
sions. Of these, it is said by naturalists, there are_ 
to be found on this coast all. the different species 


that are known to exist, and which the natives for« 
merly characterized by the different months in which 
they ascend the rivers. They say too, that though 
the shoals of different sorts are seen to mount the 


rivers at the same time, yet they never mix with © 


each other; that they always return to the same 


river in which they were bred, but not till the third _ 
summer; that neither the male nor female live ta’ — 
regain the sea; that certain species frequent certaim i 
rivers, and are never found in others, though they: ~ 


empty themselves nearly at the same piace. 


The first shoals of salmon begin to enter the | 
mouth of the Awatska about the middle of May 3: 
and this kind, which is called by the Kamtschadales 
Tchavitsi,* is the largest and most valued. ‘Their 
length is generally about three feet and a half; they ~ 


* Consult the introduction to thé Arctic Zoology, for a full) — 


account of the salmon tribe, which frequents Kamtschatka, 
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are very deep in proportion, and their average 
weight is from thirty te forty pounds. The tail is 
not forked, but straight. | The back is of a dark 
blue, mpoied with black ; in other respects they are 
much like our common salmon. ‘They ascend the 
river with extraordinary velocity, insomuch that the 
water is sensibly agitated by their motions and 
the Kamtschadales, who are always on the watch for 
them about the time they are expected, judge of 
their approach by this circumstance, and immediately 
let drop their nets before them. We were presented 
with one of the first that was caught, and given to 
understand that it was the greatest compliment that 
could be paid us.. Krascheninikoff relates, that 
formerly the Kamtschadales made a point of eating 
the first fish they took with great rejoicings, and a 
variety of superstitious ceremonies; and that after 
the Russians became their masters, it was for a long 
time aconstant subject of quarrel between them, 
to whom the first should belong. ‘The season for 
fishing for this species, lasts from the middle of May 
till the end of June. 
~The other sort is of a smaller kind, weighing only 
from eight to sixteen pounds. They are known by 
the general name of the red fish, and begin to collect 
in the bays and at the mouths of the rivers the begin- 
ning of June; from which time, till the end of Sep- 
tember, they are caught in great quantities both 
upon the eastern and western coast, where any fresh 
water falls into the sea, and likewise all along the 
course of the rivers, to their very source. The 
_ manner in which they draw their nets within the bay 
of Awatska, is as follows: —They tie one end of the 
‘net toa large stone at the water’s edge: they then 
push off in a canoe about twenty yards in a right 
line, dropping their net as they advance, after which 
they turn and run out the remainder of the net in a 
line parallel to the shore: in this position they wait, 
Beneening themselves very carefully in the boat, and 
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keeping asharp look-out for the fish, which always 
direct their course close in with the shore, and whose 
approach is announced by a rippling-in the water, 
till they find that the shoal has advanced beyond the 


boat, when they shoot the cance to shore in a direct — 


line, and never fail of inclosing their prey. Seldom 
more than two men are employed toa net, who haul 
with facility, in this manner, seines abe than ours, 
to which we appoint a dozens We at first met with 
very poor success in our own method of hauling; 
buat att.r the Kamtschadales had very kindly put us 
in the way, we were not less successful than thems 
selves. In the rivers, they shoot one net across, and 
hau! another down tie stream to it. 

‘The lakes that have a communication with the sea, 
which was the case of all those that I saw, abound 
with fish that have very much the resemblance of 


small salmon, and are from four to six pounds 


weight. I couldnot understand that the inhabitants 
thought it worth their while to fish for them. As 
‘these. lakes are not deep, they become an easy prey 
to the bears and dogs during the summer; and, if £ 
might judge from the quantity of bones te be seen 
upon the banks, they devour vast numbers of them. 

The inhabitants for the most part dry their sal- 
mon, and salt very little of it. Each fish is eut into 
these pieces, the belly-piece being first taken off, 
and afterward a slice along each side the back thea! 
The former of these are dried and smoked, and 
esteemed the finest part of the fish, and sold, when 


we were at St. Peter and St. Paul’s, at the rate of — 


one hundred for a rouble. The latter are dried in 
_ the air, and either eaten whole as bread, or reduced 
to powder, of which they make paste and cakes-that 
are not unpleasant to the taste. ‘The head, tail , and 


bones are hung up, aud dried for winter provision | 


for the dogs. 
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List of (ihiieais found tn Kamtsehatha, communis 
cated by Mr. Pannanv.* 
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| Gre at seal pleMe Selene 6. => 15o.: 

S Lepore seal. a... 164. 

Harp weRb 82 Pos tsGee- 16S 

icwbods a Keurile 

N UgleBs csi cceeecceas 165, : 

Ursine sake. fe. ind. “Phoeatepsing eves es. 58. 

i gonme seat <o.es ye 172. 
#*® \hale-tailed manati.. 177% 


—-  — 


————.—_ 


* The quadrupeds and. birds mentioned: in this. part of the 


weyege ore marked in this list witha dowble asterisk. 
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‘ i 
There were no domestic animals in Kamtschatka, till they ~ 
were introduced by the Russians. The dogs, which scem to be | 
- of wolfish descent, are aboriginal. 
——a gg 
BIRDS. 
LAND BIRDS. 
I, Sea eagle. Vol.II.p.194. Falco ossifragus....+++« 124. 
** Cinereous eagle.. 214. Vultur albiulla........ ao3e 
%* White-headedeagle196. Falco leucocephalus .... ibid. 
Crying eagle...-. 215. (Latham, I. 38.) 
OSPIeY © s.0\0.¢)=3/m0.8 199. Falco halietus ........ 129% 
Peregrine falcon ..202. (Latham, I. 73.*) ~ 
Goshawk’ .c0rie sss 204. Falco palumbarius .... 130. 

TI. Eagle owl ...-... 228." Strix bwho...--ceseees 13h 
Snowy owl ...... 233. Stria nycted seoeseccees 132. 

HI. Raven covets oe, GAG. | Corvus COrats issu. ov eA ae 
Magpy€ «+.+see. 247. Corpus PiCd -o-< ajcieins nes 457. 
Nutcracker .....-252. Corvuscaryocatactes.... 157. 4 

a 3, CECKOO 55.2 'se ateiees 266. Cuculus canorus .«.... 168. 

¥. Wryneck .. wewtot. : Jynetorguillans «aes vet 172; 

VI. Nuthatch’ y.....4-.281. Sitta Hurapes. sox. s oi . je 

VII. White grous......308. Tetraolagopus -....0+ L745 

Wood grous ...... 312, Tetrao urogallus ....0» 273.9 

VIIl Water ouzel......352. Sturnus cinclus. 

ix, Fieldfare ...... 56340.) Durdus pilarisvci .cinse% 291. 
Redwing thrush...541. Turdus iliacus .....24. 992.4 
Kamtschatkan ....343, (Latham, EII. 28.) fs 

*. * GreenGnch aes ows 353... Lesia chloris so. wceguss 304, — 


XT. Golden bunting ..367. (Latha, LI. 201.) 
ee 379, (Latham, Il. 305.) 
XIII. Dun fly-catcher ..390, (Latham, If. 351.) a 
XIV. Sky lark ..,....+394.A.Alauda arvensis. ...... .287.mm 
Wooddark. 2)... % - 395, B. Alauda arborea.s....'2> 287. am 
Xv. White wagtail ....396.E.Motacilla alba .....4.. 331. & 
Yellow wagtail....396,F.Motacilla flava......0. 331 7 
Tschutski wagtail..397,H.(Latham, LV. 403.) ——— 
x VI. Yellow wren......413,. Motacilla trochilus .... 338. — 


%* The birds which are not described by Linneus, are referred — 
tothe History of Birds, now SAaniNy »y Mr, Latham, Surr| 
geon, in Dartford; Kent. 
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Redstart ........416. Motacilla phenicurus .. 
Longbilled ......420. ‘ 
Stapazina ........421. Motacilla stupazina ..., 
A WStRe: s c00%) 6 22. 
XVII. Marsh titmouse ..497. Parus palustris. SN eet 
XVIII. Chimney swallow. .4¢9. Hirundo rustica ...... 


MARIE. siaiess oss. Ce 3 


_. Sand martin......430. _Hirundo' riparia ...... 
XIX. European goatsucker437. Caprimulgus Europeus. . 


a 
WATER-FOWL, 


Cloven-footed Water Fowl. 


MRANIS) . a0's 0 ey pete bite (le dS. A Apdageris. ...5, <oiea.0:0 ote es 
PIE W, o> aon coats iottes4B 2A} Scolop ax ORGUGEG) « Hoy s0%)- 
MOPAR. neg oss vo > by 462.B Scolopar pheopus ....0. 
Common sandpiper....No. 388. Tringw hypoléucos .... 
Georbet,...... 0.2. No. 394. Pringa gambettu’ .. 2... 
Golden plover........No.399.  Churadrius pluvialis.... 
Pied oyster-catcher .. No. Hematopus vstrulegus .. 
With pinnated Feet. 
Plain phalarope. 


With webbed Feet, 


Wandering albatross ..No0.423, Divmedea exulans ...... 
Razor-bil] Bul... 20: NO AOS Alea torda. 7 2 DE see ie 
MUTT. oa ons ee ces NOOSST. ° Alba aretieée. oo. ft" 
ICC: 9 o'bek..0a- seo NOL430, 

aera ASt. 
en ome om 

Be eogue: aleheue Mere odo NOHO: 

MPrested 63.0.8 ke as / Nea 4dde 

MDMISKE Yo cease wee os SN 01435) 

Foolish guillemot......No. sree oad a Gasca blaupldhé 
Black guillemot .....- No, 43 Colymbus erylle 
Marbled guillemot ... Se re Md 

Iinber diver..........No.440, Co/ymbus immer 
Speckled diver.......No. 441. ; 
Red-throated diver ...No. 443. Colymbus septentrionalis 
Greattern ....2......N0.448. Sterna hirundo. 
Kamtschatkan.. Bs pli se AOS 

Black-feaded gull....No0.455. Larus ridibundus .....% 
Kitt:wake gull.... ...No.456.° Larus rissa 
Every gull’... n0..k.. Nor457. 


oe veee 


eeobavsee 


oor @eaxveoe 
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Arctic gulleva.. .. No. 459. 
WAET OO wine Weis laictetatel- P. 533.D. Larus tr iduclyit see 904. 
Red-legged 4. isen P. 533.E, 
Fulmar petrel.ac . ieee: No. 464. Procellaria glacialis.... 215, 
. Stormy: petrel s. 2s No. 464. Procellaria pelagiea.... 212. 
Kurile petrél- ..0%. e242) P. 636.4: 
Blue petrel * Pretec : 
Goosander merganser. .No. 465. | Mergusmerganser...... 208. 
HMO WS cet Ripe siateie suse No. 468. . Mergusatbellus....2 «+ 209. 
Whistling swan ...... Ns. 469. Anus Cygnus ferus....194.A. 
Great BOSE LB mee a's P. 570. 
Chinese’ goose . ».. y+ err P.571. Anas cygnoides ...-..194.B. 
SNOW LOOSE .. 24 6 e-e No. 477. 
Brent g00se =. .'s- ae «oo No. 478. Anas bernicla ......- . 198. 
Eider duck .... .....N0. 480. Anas molissima ,...... + a8: 
Black dack <..cccse-08)e No. 483. Aas spectabilis.....- ¢. 495. 
Velvet-duck (nyo05%.. No. 481. Anas fusca....+..+- ae a ee 
mhoweles, 6.5.4 ches ----N0.485. Anas clypeata .1..+--- 200, 
Golden eye. oo. sansa: No. 486. Anas clangula .....--, 201. 
Harlequin .....4....No0,490. dnas histrionica ....-- 204. 
DVPa Ta reh (5 ie oie eee custo os No. 494. Anas boschas...2- +. -> 205, 
WV ESteTi 5 oie es eee CANO 407 ie 
Mahl wisageeranse ese see No. 500. Anas acuta ..'..e0. «+ 202, 
** Longtailed .......-N0.501. Anas glacialis ......-- 203. 
Morillone... sss seleags Ls DUO anaes glaucion Gay tea 201, 
SWIC MMTAE:. 65.0 s-cie.ei> olere P. 572.D.Anas tadorna .nse-ees 195. 
FP WECGU: . Seors Ure biacms Scere -» P.573.G. Anas fuligula ....6+00-- 207. . 
Falcated...... PORE, 485° 8B 
Garganey .-+«. 2+. .22eP. 576.0. Anas querquedula ....., 263. 
kN | nn eae Se § cbs Od  sARAS-CHECIA. win s x eyew rine COR 
(Convoraht, (-..0%-- a5 No. 509. Pelecanus carbo .4.. - 216, — 
+ Violet corvorant ...... P. 584.B. a 


Red-faced corvorant ...P.-584.C. 


* T never saw this, but it is mentioned by Mr. Ellis. Ihad. 
omitted it in my zoologic part; but it is mentioned in the’ 
introduction, 


r 
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CHAP. VIL. 


General Account of Kamtschatka continued.—Of 
the Inhabitants.—Origin of the Kamtschadales.— 
Discovered by the Russians.— Abstract of their 
History. — Numbers.—Present State.— Of the 
Russian Commerce in Kamtschatha.- Cf the 
Kamtschadale abitations and Dress.—Of the 
Kurile Islands. —The Koreki.-The Tschutski. 


Tue present inhabitants of Kamtschatka are of three 
sorts. ‘I'he natives, or Kamtschadales; the Russi- 
ans and Cossacks; and a mixture of Sidat two by 
marriage. 

Mr. Steller, who resided some time in this coun- 
try, and who seems to have taken great pains to 
gain information on this subject, is persuaded, that 
the truce. Kamtschadales are a people of great anti. 
quity, and have for many ages inhabited this penin. 
sula; and that they are originally descended fr om 
the Mungalians, and not either from the ‘ Tongusian 
Tartars, as some, or the Japanese, as others have 
imagined. 

The principal arguments, by which he supports 
these opinions, are: That there exists not amor ng 
them the trace cf a tradition of their having mi- 


grated from any other country; that they believe 


themselves to have been created and placed in this 
very spot by their god Koutkou; that they are the 
most favoured of his creatures; the most fortunate 
and happy of beings ; and that their country 1s supe- 
rior to all others, aflording means.of gratification far 
beyond what are any where else to be met with; 
that they have a perfect knowledge of all the plants 
of their cou ntry, their virtues and uses, which could 
not be acquired in a short time; that their instru. 
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ments and household utensils differ greatly from those £ 


of any other nation, and are made with an extraor- 


dinary degree of neatness and dexterity, which im-_ 
plies that they are both of their own invention, and — 


have been long in arriving at so great perfection ; 
that, antecedénfly to the arrival of the Russians and 


Cossacks among them, they had not the smallest — 


knowledge of any people, except the Koreki; that 
it is but of Jate they had an intercourse with the 
Kuriles, and still later (and happened by means ofa 


vessel being shipwrecked on their coast) that they — 


knew any thing of the Japanese; and, lastly, that 
the country was very populous, at the time the 
Russians first got footing in it. 

"Phe reasons he alleges for supposing them to be 
originally descended from the Mungalians, are: 


That many words in their language have terminations 
3 J _ rs) f to) . % r 
- similar to those of the Mungalian Chinese, such as, — 
ro) y) 3 


ong, ing, oing, tching, tcha, tchoing, ksi, ksung, 
&c. and moreover, that the same principle of inflex- 
ion. or Gcrivation obtains in both languages ; that 
‘they are in general under-sized, as are the Munga- 
lians; that their complexion, like theirs, is swarthy; 
‘that they have black hair, little beard, the face 
broad, the nose short and flat, the eyes small and 
sunk, the eye-brows thin, the belly pendant,’ the 
‘Yegs, small; all which are peculiaritics that are to 
be found among the Mungalians. From the whole 


of which he draws this conchision, that they fled for 


the Mastern conquerors’; as the Laplanders, the 
Samoides, &c. were compelled to retreat to the ex- 
iremities of the north, by the Luropeans. 

The Russians having extended their conquests, 
“and established posts and colonies along that immense 
extent of coast of the frozen sea, from the Jenesei to 
the Anadir, appointed commissaries for the purpose 
of exploring and subjecting the countries still far- 


gafety to this peninsula, from the rapid advances of 


y e . Ps “Ni 
ther eastward. ‘They soon became acquainted with — 


sa 
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the wandering Koyiacs inhabiting the north and 
north east coast of the sea of Okotzk, and without 
difficulty made them tributary. ‘These being the 
immediate neighbours of the Kamtschadales, and 
likewise in the habits of bartering with them, a 
knowledge of Kamtschatka followed of course. 
~ The honour of the first discovery is given to 
Feodot Alexcieff, a merchant, who is said to have 
sailed from the river Kovyma, round the peninsula 
of the T'schutski, in company. with seven other ves- 
sels, about the year 1648. ‘The tradition goes, that 
being separated from the rest by a storm, near the 
-Tschukotskoi Noss, he was driven upon the coast of 
Kamtschatka, where he wintered 5 and the summer 
following coasted round the promontory of Lopat- 
ka, into the sea of Okotzk, and entered the mouth 
of the Tigil; but that he and his companions were 
cut off by the Koriacs, in endeavouring to pass from 
thence by Jand to the Anadirsk. ‘Dhis in part is 
corrobo:ated by the accounts of Simeon Deshnefi, 
“who commanded one of the seven vessels, and was 
thrown on shore at the mouth of the Anadir. Be 
this as it may, since these discoverers, if such they 
were, did not live to make any report of what they 
had done, Volodimir Atlassoff, a Cossack, stands 
for the first acknowledged discoverer of Kamt- 
schatka.* 

This person was sent, in the year 1697, from the 
fort Jakutzk to the Anadirsk, in the quality of 
commissary, with instructions to call in the assist. 
ance of the Koriacs, with a view to the discovery of 
countries beyond theirs. and to the subjecting them 
to atribute. In 1699 he penetrated, with about 


eT Or 


2 


* It is proper to remark, that Atlassoff sent an advanced party, 
under the command ofa subaltern, called Lucas Mcloskoff, who — 
certainly penetrated into Kamtschatka, and returned, with an 

‘account of his success, before Atlassoff set out, and is therefore, 
not unjustly mentioned as the Discoverer of Kanitschatka, 
/ VOL. X. FF 
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sixty Russian soldiers, and the same number of Cose 
sacks, into the heart of the peninsula, gained the 
Tigil, and from thence levying a tribute in furs, in 
his progress crossed over to the river Kamtschatka, 
on which he built the higher Kamtschatka ostrog, — 
called Verchnei, where he left a garrison of sixteen 
Cossacks, and returned to Jakutzk in 1700, with 
an immense quantity of rare and valuable tributary 
furs. These he had the good sense and policy te 
_aecompany to Moscow : and, in recompence for his 
services, was appointed Commander of the fort of 
Jakutzk, with farther orders to repair again to 
KKamtschatka, having first drawn from the garrison 
at Tobolsk a reinforcement of a hundred Cossacks | 
with ammunition, and whatever else could give effi. 
cacy to the completion and settlement of his late 
discoveries. ' Advaneing with this force toward the 
Anadirsk, he fell in with a bark on the river * ‘Tun- 
guska, laden with Chingse merchandize, which he 
pillaged; and, in consequence of a remonstrance 
from the sufferers to the Russian court, he was 
scized upon at Jakutzk, and thrown into prison. 
In the mean time, Potop Serioukoff, who had been 
left by Atlassoff, kept peaceable possession of the 
«garrison of Verchnei; and though he had not a suf- 
ficient force to compel the payment of a tribute 
from the natives, yet by his management and conci. 
liating disposition, he continued to carry on an ad- 
vantageous traffic with them as a merchant. On his 
return to the Anadirsk, with the general good will 
of the natives of Kamtschatka, himself and party 
were attacked by the Koriacs, and unfortunately ail 
cut off. This happened about 1703; and several 
other successive commissarics were sent into Kamt- 
schatka, with various success, during the disgrace 
and trial of Atlassoff. 
In 1706, Atlassoff was reinstated in his command | 


% This river empties itself into the Jenesei. 
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and appointed to conduct a second expedition into 
Kamtschatka, with instructions to gain upon the 
natives by all peaceable means, but on no pretence 
te have recourse to force and compulsion: but, in- 
stead of attending to his orders, he not only, by 
repeated acts of cruelty and injustice, made the na- 
tives exceedingly hostile and averse to their new 
governors, but likewise so far alienated the affections 
of his own people, that it ended in a mutiny of the 
Cossacks, and their demand of another commander. 
The Cossacks having carried their point, in dis- 
placing Atlassoff, seized upon his effects; and, after 
once tasting the sweets of plunder, and of living 
without discipline or controul, in vain did his suc. 
cessors attempt to reduce them to military discipline 
and subjection. Three successive commanders were 
assassinated in their turn; and the Cossacks, being 
thus in open rebellion to the Russian government, 
and with arms in their hangs, were let loose upon 
the natives. The history of this country from that 
period, till the'grand revolt of the Kamtschadales in 
1731, presents one unvaried detail of massacres, 
revolts, and savage and sanguinary rencounters be- 
tween smali parties, from one end of the peninsula 
to the other. 

What led to this revolt, was the discovery of a 
passage from Okotzk to the Dolchoireka, which 
was first made by Cosmo Sokolott, in the year 1715, 
Hitherto the Russians had no entrance into the 
country, but on the side of Anadirsk ; so that the 
‘natives had frequent opportunities of both plunder. 
ing the tribute, as it was carried by so long a jour- 
ney out of the peninsula, and harassing the troops it 
their march into it. But by the discovery of this 
communication, there existed a safe and speedy 

-means, as well of exporting the tribute, as of im- 
‘porting the troops and military stores inte the very 
heart of the country; which the natives easily saw 
gave the Russians so great an advantage, as must 
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soon confirm their dominion, and therefore deter- 
mined them to make one grand and immediate ~ 
struggle for their liberty. ‘he moment resolved 
upon, for carrying their designs into execution, was 
when Beering should have set sail, who was at this — 
time on the coast with a small squadron, and had 
dispatched ali the troops that could well be spared 
from the country, to join Powloutski, i an expe- 
dition against the [schutski. ‘The opportunity was 
well chosen; and it is altogether surprising, that 
this conspiracy, which was so general, that every 
native in the peninsula is said to have had his share 
in it, was at the same time conducted with such 
secrecy, that the Russians had not the smallest sus- 
picion that any thing hostile to their interests was 
in agitation. ‘Their other measures were equally 
well taken. They hada strong body in readiness 
to cut off all communication with the fort Anadirsk 5 
and the eastern coast was likewise lined with de- 
tached parties, with a view of seizing on any Rus- 
sians that might by accident arrive,from Okotzk. 
Things were in this state, when the commissary _ 
Cheekhaerdin marched from Verchnei with his. tri. 
bute, escorted by the troops of the fort, for the 
mouth of the Kamtschatka river, where a vessel was 
lying to convey them to the Anadir. Besides wait- 
ing for the departure of Beering, the revolt was to 
be suspended till this vessel should be out at sea, 
notice of which was to be given to the different 
chiefs. Accordingly, the moment she was out of 
sight, they began to massacre every Rassian and 
Cossack fhat came in their way, and to set fire to 
their houses. A large body ascended the river 
Kamtschatka, made themselves masters of the fort , 
and ostrog the commissary had just quitted, put to _ 
death all that were in it, and, except the church and 
the fort, reduced the whole to ashes. Here it was 
that they first learned that the Russian vessel, -in 
which the commissary had embarked, was still on 
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the coast, which determined them to defend them. 
selves in the fort. The wind fortunately soon 
brought the vessel back to the harbour; for had 
she proceeded in her voyage, nothing probably 
could have prevented the utter extirpation of the 
Russians. ‘The Cossacks finding, on their landing, 
that their houses had been burnt to the ground, and 
their wives and children either massacred or carried 
off prisoners, were enraged to madness. ‘The 
marched directly to the fort, which they attacked 
with great fury, and the patie as resolutely de- 
fended, till at length the powder-magazine taking 
fire, the fort was blown up, together with most of 
those that were in it. Various rencounters suc. 
ceeded to this event, in which much blood was spilled 
on both sides: at length, two of the principal lead. 
ers being slain, and the third (after dispatching his 
wife and children, to prevent their falling into the 
enemy’s hand) having put an end to —— peace 
was established. 

From that period every thing went on very peace- 
ably, till the year 1740, when afew Russians lost 
their lives in a tumult, wit was attended with no 
farther consequences; and, except the insurrection 
at Bolcheretsk in 1770 (which hath been already 
noticed), there has been no disturbance: since. 

Though the quelling the rebellion of 1731 was: 
attended with the loss of a gre eat deat pe of inha~ 
bitants, yet 1 was informed that the country had 
recovered itself, and was re more poptlous 
than ever, when in the year 1767 the small-pox, 
brought by a soldier from Okotzk, broke out 
among them for the first time, marking its progress 
with ravages not less Hicadte than “the plague, 
and seeming to threaten their entire extirpation, 
They compute that near Pe thousand died of 
this disorder in ka amischatka, 1 the Koreki country, 
and the Kurile islands... The inhabitants ef whole 
villages were swept away. Of this we had sufiicient 

gr 3 : 
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proofs before our eyes, There are no less than 
eight ostrogs scattered about the bay of Awatska, 
all which we were informed had been fully inha- 
bited, but arenow entirely desolate, except St. Peter 
and St, Paul; and even that contains no more than 
seven Kamtschadales, who are tributary. At Para- 
tounca: ostrog. there are but thirty-six native inha- 
bitants, men, women, and children, which, before 
it was visited by the small-pox, we were told con- 
tained three hundred and sixty. In our road. to 
Bolcheretsk, we passed four extensive ostrogs, with 
not an inhabitant in them. In the present dimi- 
nished state of the natives, with fresh supplies 
of Russians and Cossacks perpetually pouring in, 
and who intermix with them by marriage, it is pro-~ 
bable, that in less than half a century there will be 
very few of them left. By Major Behm’s account, 
there are not now more than three thousand whe 
pay tribute, the Kurile islanders included. 

I understood that there are at this time, of the 
military, in the five forts of Nichnei, Verchuei, 
Tigil, Bolcheretsk, and St. Peter and St. Paul, about 
four hundred Russians and Cossacks, and near the 
_ same number at Ingiga, which, though to the north 
of the peninsulais, L Jearned, at present under the 
commander of Kamischatka; to these may be added 
the Russian traders and emigrants, whose numbers 
are not very considerable. 

The Russian government established over this 
country, is mild and equitable, considered as a mi- 
litary one, in a very high degree. The natives are 
permitted to choose their pwn magistrates from 
among themselves, in the way, and with the same 
powers they had ever been used. One of these, 
under the title of Toion, presides over each ostrog; 
is the referee in all differences; imposes fines, and 
inflicts punishments for all crimes and misdemeanors; 
referring to the governor of Kamtschatka such only 
as he does not choose, from their intricacy or hei- 
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- nousness, to decide upon himself. ‘The Toion has 
- jikewise the appointment of a civil officer, called a 
corporal, who assists him in the execution of his 
office, and in his absence acts as his deputy. 

By an edict of the present Kmpress, no crime 
whatsoever can be punished with death. But we 
were informed, that in cases of murder (of which 
there are very few), the punishment of the knout is - 
administered with such severity, that-the offender, 
for the most part, dies under it. 

The only tribute exacted (which can be considered 
as little more than an acknowledgment of the Rus- 
sian dominion over them) consists, in some districts, 
of a fox’s skin; in others of a sable’s,, and in the 
Kurile isles of a sea otter’s; bat as this is much the 
most valuable, one skin serves to /pay the tribute of 
several persons. The Toions collect the tribute in 
their respective districts. Besides the mildness of 
their government, the itussians havea claim to every 
praise for the pains they have bestowed, and which 
have been attended with great success, in converting 
them to Christianity, there remaining at present very 
few idolaters among them. If we may judge of the 
other.missionaries, from the hospitable and bene- 
volent pastor of Paratounca (who isa native on the 
mother’s side), more suitable persons could not be 
set over this business. It is needless to add, that 
the religion taught is that of the Greek church. 
Schools are likewise established in many of the 
ostrogs, where the children of both the natives and 
Cossacks are gratuitously instructed in the Russian 
language. The commerce of this country, as far as 
concerns the exports, is entirely confined to furs, and 
carried on principally by a company of merchants, 
instituted by the present Empress. ‘This company 
originally consisted of twelve, and three have been 
lately added to it. They are indulged with certain 
privileges, and distinguished by wearing a golden 
medal, as a mark of the Empress’s encouragement 
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and protection of the fur-trade. Besides these, 
there are many inferior traders (particularly of the 
Cossacks) scattered through the country. The 
principal merchants, for the time they are here, re- 
side at Bolcheretsk, or the Nichnei ostrog, in 
which two places the trade almost wholly centers. 
Formerly this commerce was altogether carried on 
in the way of barter, but of late years every article 
is bought and soid for ready money only ; and we 
were surprized at the quantity of specie in circu- 
Jation in so poor acountry. The furs sell at a 
high price, and the situation and habits of life of 
the natives call for few articles in return. Our 
sailors brought a great number of furs with them 
from the coast of America, and were not less asto- 
nished than delighted with the quantity of silver the 
merchants paid down for them; but on finding 
neither gin-shops to resort to, nor tobacco, nor any 
thing else that they cared for, to be had for mo# 
ney, the roubles soon became troublesome compa- 
nions; and I often observed them kicking about 
the deck. The merchant I have already had occa- 
sion to mention, gave our men at first thirty 
roubles for a sea-otter’s skin, and for others in 
proportion; but finding that they had considerable 
quantities to dispose of, and that he had men to 
deal with who did not know how to keep up the 
market, he afterward bought them for much less. 
The articles of importation are principally uro- 
pean, but not confined to Russian manufactures ; 
many are English and Dutch; several likewise 
come from Siberia, Bucharia,.the Calmucks, and 
China. They consist of coarse woollen and linen 
clothes, yarn stockings, bonnets, and gloves; thin 
_ Persian silks; cottons and pieces of nankeen, silk 
and cotton handkerchiefs; brass coppers and pans, 
iron stoves, files, guns, powder, and shot; hard. 
ware, such as hatchets, bills, knives, scissars, nee. 
dies; looking-glasses, flour, sugar; tanned hides, 
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boots, &e. We had an opportunity of seeing a _ 
great many of these articles in the hands of a mer- 
chant, who came in the Kmpress’s gailiot from 
Okotzk ; and i shall only observe generally, that 

_ they sold for treble the price they might have been 
purchased for in England. And though the mer- 
chants have so large a profit upon these imported 
goods, they have a still larger upon the furs at Ki- 
achta, upon the frontiers of China, which is the 
great market for them. ‘The best sea-otter skins 
sell generally in Kamtschatka, for about thirty rou- 
bles a-piece. The Chinese merchant at Kiachta 
purchases them at more than double that price, and 
sells them again at Pekin at a great advance, where 
a farther profitable trade is made with some of them 
to Japan. If, therefore, askin is worth thirty rou- 
bies in Kamtschatka, to be transported first to 
Okotzk, thence to be conveyed by land to Kiachta, 
a distance of one thousand three hundred and sixty 
four miles; and thence on to Pekin, seven hundred 
and sixty miles more; and after this to be trans- 
ported to Japan, what a prodigiously advantageous 
trade might be carried on between this place and 
Japan, which is about a fortnight’s, or at most 
three weeks, sail from it! 

All furs exported from hence across the sea of 
Okotzk, pay a duty of ten per cent. and sables a 
duty of twelve. Andall sorts of merchandize, of 
whatever denomination, imported from Okotzk, pay 
half a rouble for every pood.* 

The duties arising from the exports and imports, 
of which I could not learn the amount, are paid at 
Okotzk : but the tribute is collected at Bolcheretsk 5 
and, I was informed by Major Behm, amounted in 
value to ten thousand roubles annually. 

There are six vessels (of forty to fifty tons bur. 
then) employed by the Empress between Okotzk 
pajiacinaneeasreerep sa eeneetaneensae pp eC NA, 


* Thirty-six pounds English. 
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and Bolcheretsk ; ‘five of which are appropriated to 
the transporting .of stores and provisions from 
Okotzk to Bolcheretsk; except that once in two or 
three years, some of them go round to Awatska, 
and the Kamtschatka river; the sixth is only used 
as a packet-boat, and always kept in readiness, and 
properly equipped for conveying dispatches. Be-. 
sides these, there are about fourteen vessels em- 
ployed by the merchants in the fur-trade, amongst 
the islands to the eastward. One of these we found 
frozen up in the harbour of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which was to sail on a trading voyage to 
Oonalashka, as soon as the season would permit. 

Tt is here to be observed, that the most consider. 
able and valuable part of the fur-trade is carried on 
with. the islands that lie between Kamtschatka and 
America. These were first discovered by Beering, 
_in 1741, and being found to. abound with sea. 
otters, the Russian merchants became exceedingly 
eager in.searching for the other islands seen by that 
navigator, to the south east of Kamtschatka, called 
in Muller’s map the islands-of Seduction, St. Abra- 
ham, &c. In these expeditions they fell in with 
three groups of islands. ‘he first about fifteen 
degrees to the east of Kamtschatka, in 53° north 
latitude; the second about twelve degrees to the 
eastward of the former; and the third, Oonalashka, 
and the islands in its neighbourhood. These trading 
adventurers. advanced also as far east as Shumagin’s 
Islands (so called by Beering), the largest of which. 
is named Kodiak. But here, as well as on the con. 
tment at Alashka, they met with so warm a recep- 
tion in their attempts to compel the payment of a 
tribute, that they never afterward ventured so far. 
However they conquered, and made tributary the 
three groups before mentioned. 

in the Russian charts, the whole sea between 
Kamtschatka and America is covered with islands 3 
for the adventurers in these expeditions frequently 
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falling in’ with land, which they-imagined did not 
/ agree with the situation of other laid down by pre. 
ceding voyagers, immediately concluded it must bea 
new discovery, and reported it as such on their 
return; and, since the vessels employed in these 
_ expeditions were usually out three or four years, | 
and oftentimes longer, these mistakes were not in the 
_ way of being soon rectificd. It is however now 
pretty certain, that the islands already enumerated 
are all that have yet been — discovered by the 
Russians in that sea, to the southward of 60° of 
latitude. . 
it is from these islands that the sea-otter skins, 
the most valuable article of the fur-trade, are for 
the most part drawn; and as they are brought 
completely under the Russian dominion, the mer- 
chants have settlements upon them, where their fac- 
tors reside, for the purpose of bartering with the 
natives. It was with a view to the farther increase 
and extension of this trade, that the admiralty of | 
Okotzk fitted out an expedition for the purpose of 
making discoveries to the north and north east of the 
islands above mentioned, and gave the command of 
it, as I have already observed, to Lieutenant Synd. 
This gentleman, having directed his. course too far 
to the northward, failed in the object of his voyage; 
for as we never saw the sea-otter to the northward 
of Bristol bay, it seems probable, that they shun 
those latitudes where the larger kind of amphibious: 
sea animals abound. This was the last expedition 
undertaken by the Russians for prosecuting disco. 
veries to the eastward; but they will undoubtedly 
make a proper use of the advantages we have opened 
to them, by the discovery of Cook’s river. 
Notwithstanding the general intercourse that for 
the last forty years hath taken place between the - 
natives, the Russians, and Cossacks, the former are 
not more distinguished from the latter by their fea- 
tures and general figure, than by their habits and 
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cast of mind. Of the perscns of the natives, a 


description hath been already given, and [shall only ~ 
add, that their stature is mueh below the common | 


size.. ‘Chis Major Behm attributes, in a great mea- 
sure, to their marrying so early ; both sexes gene- 


rally entering into the conjugal state at the age of _ 
thirteen or fourtecn. Their industry is abundantly 


conspicuous, without being contrasted with the 


laziness of their Russian, and Cossack inmates, who — 
are fond of intermarrying with them, and, as it_ 


should seem, for no other reason, but that they may 


be supported in sloth and inactivity. To this want — 


of bodily exertion may be attributed those dreadiul 


scorbutic complaints, which none of them escape 3. 
whilst the natives, by constant exercise and toil in 


the open air, are entirely free from them. 
Referring the reader for an account of the man- 


ners, customs, and superstitions of the Kamtscha- — 
dales, at the time the Russians became first acquainted — 


with this country, to Krascheninikoff, I shall pro- — 


ceed to a description of their habitations and dress. 


The houses (if they may be allowed that name) — | 


‘are of three distinct sorts, jourts, balagans, and 


loghouses, called here isbas. The first are their | 


winter, the second their summer habitations ; the 


third are altogether of Russian introduction, and | 


inhabited only by the better and wealthier sort. 
The jourts, or winter habitations, are constructed 


in the following manner: An oblong square, of 


dimensions proportioned to the number of persons 


for whom it is intended, (for itis proper to observe, — 
that several families live together in the same jourt, ) 


is dug in the earth to the depth of about six feét.@ 


Within this space strong posts, or wooden pillars, 
are fastened in the ground, at proper distances from 
each other, on which are extended the beams for the 


support of the roof, which is formed by joists, rest-— 


ing on the ground with one end, and on the beams 
with the other. ‘Ihe interstices between the joists 
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gre filled up with a strong wicker-work, and the 
whole covered with turf; so that a jourt has exter- 
nally the appearance of a round squat hillock. A 
hole is left in the centre, which serves for chimney, 
window, and entrance, and the inhabitants pass in 
and out by means of a strong pole (instead of a 
ladder), notched just deep enough to afford a little 
holding to the toe. There is likewise another en- 
‘trance in the side, even with the ground, for the 
convenience of the women ; but if a man makes use 
of it, he subjects himself to the same disgrace and. 
derision, as a sailor would who descends through 
lubbers-hole. ‘The jourt consists of one apartment, 
of the form of an oblong square. Along the sides 
are extended broad platforms made of boards, and — 
raised about six inches from the ground, which they 
use as seats, and on which they go to rest, after 
strewing them with mats and skins. On one side is 
the fire-place, and the side opposite is entirely set 
apart for the stowage of provisions and kitchen 
utensils. At their feasts, and ceremonious enter- 
-tainments, the hotter the jourts are made for the 
reception of the guests, the greater the compliment, 
We found them at all times so hot, as to make any 
Jength of stay in them to us intolerable. They be- 
take themselves to the jourts the middle of October; 
and, for the most part, continue in them till the mid- 
dle of May. | : 
The balagans are raised upon nine posts, fixed 
into the earth in three rows, at equal distances from 
one another, and about thirteen feet high from the 
surface. At the height of between nine and ten 
feet, rafters are passed from post to post, and firmly 
secuied by strong ropes. On these rafters are laid 
the joists, and the whole being covered with turf, 
constitutes the platform or floor of the balagan. On 
" this is raised a roof of a conical figure, by means of 
tall poles, fastened down to the rafters at one end, 
and meeting together in a point at the top, and 
Cz & « 
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thatched over with strong coarse grass. The balas 
gans have two doors placed opposite cach other, and 
they ascend to them by the same sort of ladders they 
use in the jourts. ‘The lower part is Jeft entirely 
opens; and within it they dry their fish, roots, vea 
getables, and other articles of winter consumption. 
The proportion of jourts and balagans, is as one to 
six; SO that six families generally live together in 
one jourt. 

The loghouses (isbas) are raised with long tim. 
bers piled horizontally, the ends being let into one | 
another, and the seams cauiked with moss. The 
roof is sloping like that of our common cottage. 
houses, aud thatched with coarse grass or rushes. 
The inside consists of threeapartments. At one end 
~is what may be called the entry, which runs the 
whole width and height of the hons¢, and is the ree 
ceptacle of their sledges, harness, and other more 
bulky gears and household stuff ‘This communi- 
cates with the middle. and best apartment, furnished 
with broad benches, for the purpose, as hath been 
above mentioned, of both eating and sleeping upon. 
Out of this is a door into the kitchen; one half of 
which is taken up by the oven or fire-place, so con- 
trived, by being let into the wall that separates the 
kitchen and the middle apartment, as to warm both 
at the same time. Over the middle apartment and 
kitchen are two lofts, to which they ascend by a 
ladder.placed in the entry. There are two small 
windows.in each apartment, made of talc, and in the 
houses of the poorer sort of fish-skin. The beams 
and boards of the cieling are dabbed smooth with a 
hatchet (for they are usacquainted with the plane), 
and from the efiects of the smoke are as black and 
shining as jet. 

A town of Kamtschatka is called an ostrog, and 
consists of several of the three sorts of houses above 
described ; but of which balagans are much the most 
numerous; and I mist observe, that I never met 
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with a house of any kind detached from an ostrog. 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul consists of seven log- 
houses, or isbas, nineteen balagans, and three jourts. 
Paratounca is of about the same size. Keratchin 
and Natcheekin contain fewer Joghouses, but fullas 
many jourts and balagans as the former; from 
whence I conclude, that such is the usual size of 
the ostrogs. | 

dlaving already had occasion to mention the dress 
of the Kamtschadale women, I shall here confine 
myself to a description of that of the men. 

The outermost garment is of the shape of a car. 
ter’s frock. Those worn in summer are of nankeen: 
in winter they are made of skins, most commonly of 
the deer or dog, tanned on one side, the hair being 
left on the other, which is worn innermost. Under 
this is a close jacket of nankeen, or other cotton 
_ Stuffs; and beneath that a shirt of thin Persian silk, 
of a blue, red, or yellow colour. The remaining 
part of their dress consists of a pair of tight trow- 
sers, or long breeches, of leather, reaching down to 
the calf of the leg; of a pair of dog or deer skin 
boots, with the hair innermost; and of a fur cap, 
with two flaps, which are generally tied up close to 
the head, but in bad weather are let to fall round 
the shoulders. 3 
. the fur dress presented to me by a son of Major 
Behm (as already mentioned), is one of those worn 
by the Toions, on ceremonious occasions. The 
form exactly resembles that of the common exterior 
garment just described. It is made of small trian. 
gular pieces of fur, chequered brown and white, and 
joined so neatly as to appear te be one skin. A 
border of six inches breadth, wrought with threads - 
of different coloured leather, and producing a rich 
efiect, surrounds the bottom, to which is suspended 
a broad edging of the sea-otter skin. ‘he sleeves 
are turned up with the same materials; and there is 
likewise an edging of it round the neck, and down 
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the opening at the breast. The lining is of a smooth 
white skin. A cap, a pair of gloves, and boots, 
wrought with the utmost degree of neatness, and 
made of the same materials, constitute the remainder 
of this suit. Ihe Russians in Kamtschatka wear 
the European dress ;, and the uniform of the troops 
quartered here, is of a dark green, faced with red. 
As the people situated to the north and south of 
this country are yet imperfectly known, I shall con- 
clude the account of Kamtschatka with such infor- 
mation concerning the Kurile Islands, and the Ko- 
yeki and ‘I'schutski, as I have been able to acquire. 
The chain of islands, running ina south west 
direction from the southern promontory of Kamt- 
schatka to Japan, extending from latitude 51° to 45°, 
are called the Kuriles. They obtained this name from 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Lopatka, 
who being themselves called Kuriles, gave their own 
name to these islands, on first becoming acquainted 
with them. They are, according to Spanberg, 
twenty-two in number, without reckoning the very 
small. ones. The northernmost, called Shoomska, 
is not more than three leagues from the Promontory | 
Lopatka, and its inhabitants are a mixture of na- 
tives and Kamtschadales. The next to the south, 
called Paramousir, is much larger than Shoomska, 
and inhabited by the true natives; their ancestors, 
according to a tradition among them, having come 
from an island a little farther to the south, called 
Onecutan. Those two islands were first visited by 
the Russians in 1713, and at the same time brought 
under their dominion. The others, in order, are at 
present made tributary, down to Ooshesheer inclu- 
sive, as I am informed by the worthy. pastor of 
Paratonnca, who is their missionary, and visits them 
once in three years, and speaks of the islanders in 
terms of the highest commendation, representing 
them as a friendly, hospitable, generous, humane 
race of people, and excelling their Kamtschadale 
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neighbours, not less in the formation of their bodies, 
than in docility and quickness of understanding. 
Though Ooshesheer is the southernmost island that 
the Russians have yet brought under their dominion, 
yet I understand that they trade to Ooroop, which 
is the eighteenth ; and, according to-their accounts, 
the only one where there is a good harbour for 
ships of burthen, Beyond this, to the south, lies 
Nadeegsda, which was represented to us by the Rus- 
sians as inhabited by a tace of men remarkably 
hairy, and who, like those of Ooroop, live in a state 
‘of entire independence.* ah 
‘In the same direction, but inclining something 
more to the westward, lies a group of islands, 
which the Japanese call Jeso; a name which they 
also give to the whole chain of islands between 
Kamtschatka and Japan. ‘The southernmost, 
called Matmai, hath been Jong subject to the Japan- 
ese, and is fortified and garrisoned ou the side to~ 
ward the continent. The two islands to the north 
east of Matmai, Kunachir, and Zellany, and like- 
wise the three still farther to the north-east, . calied” 
the Three Sisters, are perfectly independent. 
A trade of barter is carried on between Matmai 
PERE TCT RS PEN IL NCEE NEES SEMEN STS, 


* Spanberg places the island here spoken of in 43° 50’ north 
latitude, and mentions his having watered upon it; and that this 
watering party brought off eight of the natives; of whom he 
relates the following circumstances: That their bodies were co-" 
vered all over with hair; that they wore a loose striped silk 
gown, reaching as low as their ankles; and that some of thei 
had silver rings pendant from the ears: that, on spying a hve 
eock on deck, they fell down on their knees before it; and hke- 
wise, before the presents that were brought ontto them, closing 
and stretching forth their hands, and bowing their leads, at the 
same time, down tothe ground; that, except the peculiarity of 
their hairiness, they resemble the other Kurile islanders in their 
features and figure, and spoke the same language. The journal 
of the ship Castricom ‘also mentions this circumstance, of the 
inhabitants of the country discovered by them, and called Jeso, 
being hairy all over the body. 

6G3 
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and the islands last mentioned ; and between those 
again and the Kuriles to the northward; in which, 
for furs, dried fish, and oil, the latter get silk, cot- 
ton, iron, and Japanese articles of furniture.* 

The inhabitants of as many of the islands as are 
brought under the Russian dominion, are at present 
converted to christianity. And probably the time 
is not very distant, when a friendly and profitable 
intercourse will be brought about between Kamt- 
schatka and the whole of this chain of islands; and 
which will draw after it a communication with 
Japan itself. This may eventually be greatly faci- 
litated by a circumstance related to me by Major 
‘Behm, that several Russians, who had been taught 
the Japanese language, by two men belonging to a 
vessel of that nation, which had been shipwrecked + 


'* This accounts for what Krascheninikoff says, that he got 
from Paramousir a japanned table and vase, a scymeter, and a 
silver ring, which he sent to the cabinet of her imperial majesty, 
at Petersburg. And if what Mr. Steller mentions, on the autho-~ 
rity of a Kurile, who was interpreter to Spanberg in his voyage 
té japan, is to be credited, that nearly the same language is 
spoken at Kunashir and Paramousir, it cannet be questioned, 
that some intercourse has always subsisted between the inhabite 
ants of this extensive chain Of islands, 

+ The vessel here spoken of was from Satsma, a port in Japan, 
bound for another Japanese port, called Azaka, and laden with 
rice, cotton, and silks, She sailed with a favourable wind; but, 
before she reached her destination, was driven out to sea by a 
violent storm, which carried away her masts and rudder. 

On the storm’s abating, not one of the crew, which consisted of: 
seventeen (having probably never made any otier than coasting 
voyages), knew wherethey were, or what course tosteer. After 
remaining in this situation six months, they were driven on shore 
near the promontory Lopatka; and having cast out an anchor, 
begen to carry on shore such articles as were necessary to 
their existence, They next erected a tent, and had remained in 
it twenty-three days without seeing a buman being ; when chance 
conducted a Cossack officer, called Andrew Chinnikoff, with a 
few Kamtschadales, to their habitation. The poor unfortunate 
Japanese, overwhelmed with joy at the sight of fellow creatures, 
made the most significant tenders, they were able, of friendship 
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on the coast of Kamtschatka, had been sent among 
those islands. — vee 

The advantages that would accrue to the Russi- 
ans by an immediate trade to Japan, have been 
already adverted to, and are too many, and too ob. 
vious, to need insisting upon. 

The Koreki country includes two distinct nations, 
called the Wandering and Fixed Koriacs. 

Vhe former inhabit the northern part of the isth- 
mus of Kamtschatka, and the whole coast of the 
eastern ocean; from thence to the Anadir. 


and affection ; and presented their visitors with silks, sabres, 
and a part of whatever else they had brought from the ship. 
The treacherous Chinnikoff made reciprocal returns of kindness 
and good-will; and, after remaining with them long enough to 
make such observations as suited his designs, withdrew from 
thei in the night. The Japanese, finding that their visiters did 
not return, knew not wha: course to take. In despair they 
manned their boat, and were rowing along the coast in search of 
a habitation, when they came up with their vessel, which had 
been driven ashore; and found Chinnikoff and his companions 
pillaging her, and pulling her in pieces for the sake of the iron. 
‘Lhis sight determined them to continue their course, which 
Ciinnikof perceiving, ordered bis men to pursue and massacre 
them. The unfortunate Japanese, seeing a canoe in pursuit, 
and which they could not escape, apprehended what was to 
follow. Some of them leaped into the sea; others, in vain, had 
recourse to prayers and intreaties. They were all massacred 
but two, by the very sabres they had presented to their supposed 
friends a few days before, One of the two was a boy about 
eleven years old, named Gowga,,who had accompanied his 
father, the ship’s pilot, to learn navigation ; the other was @ 
middle-aged man, the supercargo, and called Sosa. 

Chinnikoff soon met with the punishment due to his crimes. 
The two strangers were conducted to Petersburg, where they 
were sent to the academy, with proper instructors and attend- 
ants; and several young men were, at the same time, put about 
them for the purpose of learning (he Japanese language. 

They were thrown on the coast of Kamtschatka in 1750, 
The younger survived the absence from his country five, the 
other six years, Their portraits are te be seen in the cabinet 
ef the empress at Petersburg——Vid. Krascheninikoff, Vol. 
part 4, » Fr. Eid, 
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The country of the Wandering Koriacks stretches 
along the north east of the sea of Okotzk to the 
river Penskina, and westward toward the river 
Kovyma. 

The Fixed Koriacs have a strong resemblance to 
the Kamtschadales ; and, like them, depend alto- 
gether on fishing for subsistence. Their dress and 
habitations are of the same kind. They are tribu- 
tary to the Russians, and under the district of the 
Ingiga. . 

The wandering Koriacks occupy themselves en- 
tirely in breeding and pasturing dcer, of which they 
are said to possess immense numbers ; and that it is 
no unusual thing for an individual chief to have a 
herd of four or five thousand. ‘They despise fish, 
and live entirely on deer.” They have no balagans ; 
and their only habitations are like the Kamtschadale 
jourts, with this difference, that they are covered 
‘with raw deer-skins in winter, and tanned ones in 
summer. ‘Their sledges are drawn by deer, and 
never by dogs; which, like the latter, are likewise 
always spayed, in order to be trained to this busi- 
ness. The draft deer pasture in company with the 
others; and when they are wanted, the huntsmen 
make use of a certain cry, which they instantly 
obey, by coming out of the herd. 

The priest of Paratounca informed me, that the 
two nations of the Koriacs, and the ‘I'schutski, 
speak different dialects of the same language; and 
that it bears not the smallest resemblance to the 
Kamtschadale. 

The country of the Tschutski is bounded on the 
south by the Anadir, and extends along the coast to 
the T'schutskoi Noss. Like the wandering Koriacs, 
their attention is principally confined to their deer, 
of which their country affords great numbers, both 
tame and wild. They are a stout, well-made, bold, 
warlike race of people; redoubtable neighbours to 
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both nations of the Koriacs, who often feel the 
cHects of their depredatory incursions. The Rus- 

gians have for many years been using their endea- 

yours to bring them under their dominion; and, 
after losing a great many men in their different 
expeditions for this purpose, have not been able 
to effect it. | | . | | 

I shall here conclude. this article, since all we can 
say of this people, on our own knowledge, hath 
been laid before the reader in the preceding volume. 


CHAP. VILE. 


Plan of our future Proceedings. —Course to the 
Southward, along the Coast of Kamtschatka.— 
Cape Lopatka.— Pass the Islands Shoomska 
and Paramousir.—Driven to the Eastward of 
the Kuriles.—Singular Sttwation with respect to 
the pretended Discoveries of former Navigators. 
—Fruitless Attempts to reach the Islands North 
of Japan.— Geographical Conclusions.—View of 
the Coast of Japan.—Run along the East Side. 
—Puss two Japanese Ve essels.—Driven off the 
Coast by contrary Winds.—Eatraordinary Effect 
of Currents.— Steer for the Bashees.—Pass large 
Quantities of Pumice Stone.—Discover Sulphur 
Island. —Pass the Pratas.—Iles of Lema, and 
Ladrone Island.—Chinese Pilot taken on board 
the Resolution.—J ournals of the Ofjicers and Men 
secured. 


Our instructions from the Board of Admiralty hay- 
ing left a discretionary power with the commanding 
officer of the expedition, in case of failure in the 
search of a passage frem the Pacific into the 
Atlantic Ocean, to return to England, by what- 
ever route he should think best for the farther im- 
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provement of geography; Captain Gore demanded | 
of the principal officers their sentiments, in writing,’ 


respecting the manner in which these orders might 
most eflectually be obeyed. ‘The result of our Opi- 
nions, which he had the satisfaction to find unani- 
mous, and entirely coinciding with his own, was, 
that the condition of the ships, of the sails, and 
cordage, made it unsafe to attempt, at so advanced 
a season of the year, to navigate the sea between 
Japan and Asia; which would otherwise have af- 
forded the largest field for discovery ; that it was 
therefore adviscable to keep to the eastward of that 
island, and in our way thither to run along the 
Kuriles, and examine more particularly the islands 
that lie nearest the northern coast of Japan, which 
are represented as of a considerable size, and inde- 


pendent of the Russian and Japanese governments. — 


Should we be so fortunate as to find in these any 
safe and commodious harbours, we conceived they 
might be of importance, either as places of shelter 
for any future navigators, who may be employed in 
exploring the seas, or as the means of Opening a 
commercial intercourse among the neighbouring 
dominions of the two empires. Qur next object 
was to survey the coast of the Japanese Islands, 
and afterward to make the coast of China, as far to 
the northward as we were able, and run along it to 


Macao, 


This plan being adopted, I received orders from. 


Captain Gore, in case of separation, to proceed im- 
mediately to Macao; and at six o’clock in the 
evening of the 9th of October, having cleared the 
entrance of Awatska Bay, we steered to the south. 
east, with the wind north-west and by west. At 
midnight we had a dead calm, which continued till 
noon of the 10th; the light-house at this time 
bearing north half west, distant five leagues, and 
Cape Gavareea south by west half west. Being 
Juckily in soundings of sixty and seventy fathoms 
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water, we employed our time very profitably in 
€atching cod, which were exceedingly fine and 
plentiful; and at three in the afternoon, a breeze 
sprung up from the west, with which we stood along 
the coast to the southward. A head-land, bearing 
south by west, now opened with Cape Gavarcea, 
lying about seven leagues beyond it. Between 
them are two narrow, but-deep inlets, which may 
probably unite behind what appears to be an high 
island. The coast of these inlets is steep and clifly. 
The hills break abruptly, and form chasms and 
deep vallies, which are well wooded. Between Cape 
Gavareea (which Jies in latitude 52° 21’, longitude 
158° 38’) and Awatska Bay, there are appearances of 
several inlets, which at first sight may flatter the 
mariner with hopes of finding shelter and safe 
anchorage: but the Russian pilots assured us, that 
there are none capable of admitting vessels of the 
smallest size, as the low Jand fills up the spaces that 
appear vacant between the high. projecting head. 
lands. Toward evening, it again became calm ; 
but at midnight we had a light breeze from the 
north, which increased gradually to a strong gale ; 
and at noon the next day we found ourselves in 
latitude 52° 4’, longitude 158° 31’, when Cape 
Gavareea bore north by west one quarter west; the 
south extreme south west half west. We were at 
this time distant from the nearest shore about three. 
leagues, and saw the whole country inland covered 
with snow. A point of Jand to the southward, 
which we place in latitude 51° 54’, formed the north 
side of a deep bay, called Achachinskoi, in the 
distant bottom of which we supposed a large river 
to empty itself, from the laud behind being so 
unusually low. South of Achachinskoi bay, the 
land is not so rugged and barren as that part of the 
country which we had before passed. 

During the night we had variable winds and rain ; 


t 
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but at four in the morning of the 12th, it tiga to 
blow so strong from the north-east, as to Suited ug 
to double reef the top-sails, and maker prudent to 
stand more off the shore. At six, the weather be- 
coming more moderate and fair, we again made 
sail, and stood in for the as Atnoon, our jatitude - 
was 51° 0', longitude 157° 25’. The northernmost | 
Jand in jake being the point we have mentioned as 
first opening with Cape Gavareea, bore north north 
east. A head-land, with a flat top, which is ia 
latitude 51°27’ and makes the south point of an 
inlet, called Girowara, bore north one quarter east, 
and the southernmost landin sight west three quar- 
ters north, distant six ietiee. At this ‘time we 
could ar perceive low land sete hing from the 
southern extreme; but the wind veering round to 
the north west, we could not get a nearer view of 
it. At six in thie afternoon we saw, from the mast- 
head, Cape Lopatka, the southernmost extremity 
of Kamtschatka. It is a very low flat cape, sloping | 
gradually from the high level land that we saw at 
noon, and bore west half north, about five leagues 
distant; and the high land north west by west 
half west. As this point of land forms so marked 
an object in the geography of the eastern coast of - 
Asia, we were glad to be able, by an accurate ob-, 
servation, and several good angles, to determine its 
precise situation, which is in latitude 51° 0%, longi- 
tude 156° 45’. To the north west of it we saw a 
remarkable, bigh mountain, the top of which loses 
itself in the clouds; and, at the same time, the first 
of the Kurile Islands, called Shoomska, appeared in 
sight, bearing west half south. ‘The passage between 
this island and Cape Lopatka, the Russians describe 
as being three inscs broad, and very dangerous on. 
account of the rapidity ei the tides, and the sunk 
roc Ks that are off the Cape. From Cape Gavarcea_ 
to Lopatka, the coast trends south east. South of 
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Achachinskoi, the land is not so high and broken as 
between that bay and the mouth of Awatska, being 
only of a moderate elevation toward the sea, with 
hills gradually rising farther back in the country. 
The coast is steep and-b:ld, and full of white 
chalky patches. te shee 

At noon, the weather falling again to a calm, - 
afforded us an opportunity of catching some fine 
cod. We were, at this time, in forty fathoms 
water, and about five or six leagues from Cape 
_Lopatka, Both in the fore and afternoon, we had 
observations, with different compasses, for the 
variation, and found it to be 5° 20/ east. 

We stood on all night, under an easy sail, to the 
- south south west, having the wind westerley. At 
midnight we sounded, and had sixty fathoms 5 and, 
at day-break of the 13th, we saw the second of the 
Karile Islands (called by the Russians Paramousir), 
extending from north west by west, to west half 
south. ‘This land is very high, and almost entirely 
‘covered with,snow. At noon, the extremes bore 
froin north north west half west, to west north west 
half west; and a high peaked mountain, from 
which some thought they saw smoke issuing, north 
west by west half west, about twelve or fourteen 
leagues distant. At this time our latitude, by 
observation, was 49° 49’, and our longitude 157° 0’. 
In the course of the day we saw many gulls and 
albatrosses, and several whales. 

Paramousir is the largest of the Kuriles under the 
dominion of Russia, and well deserves a more 
accurate survey, than we were at this time allowed 
to take. For, in the afternoon, the gale increasing 
from the west, we were never able to approach 
it nearer than we had done at noon; and were, 
therefore, obliged to be contented with endeavour- 
ing to ascertain its situation at that distance. We 
place the south end of the island in latitude 49° 58° ; 
Wu 
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the north end in latitude 50° 46’, and in longitude 
10’ west of Lopatka; and as this position is found 
not to differ materially from that given by the Rus- 
sians, itis probably very near the truth. Whilst we 
were abreast of this island, we had a very heavy 
swell from the north cast, though the wind had, for 


some time, been from the westward ; a circumstance | 


which we have already remarked more than once 
during the course of our voyage. In the night we 
tried for soundings, but found no ground with filty 
fathoms of line. 

On the 14th and 15th, the wind blowing steadily 


and fresh from the westward, we were obliged 


to stand to the southward; and consequently hin- 
dered from seeing any more of the Kurile islands. 
At noon of the 16th, the latitude, by observation, 


was 45° 27’; the longitude, deduced from a number - 


of lunar observations taken during the three days 
past, 155° 30’. The variation + 30' east. In this 


situation, we were almost surrounded by the sup. - 


posed discoveries of former navigators, and uncer- 
tain to which we should turn oursélves. To the 
southward and the south west were piaced, in the 
French charts, a group of five islands, called the 
Three Sisters, Zellany and Zunashir. We were 
about ten leagues, according to the same maps, to 


the westward of the land of De Gama, which we had | 


passed to the eastward in April last, at a distance 
rather less than this, without seeing any appearance 
of it; from which circumstance we may Bow con- 
clude, that, if such Jand exist at all, it, must be 
an island of a very inconsiderable size.* On the 


* From Muller’s account of the course steered by Captain 
a } 


Spanberg, in his route from Kamtschatka to Japan, it appears, 


that he mist also undoubtedly have seen De Gama’s Land, if 


it really has the extent given it im Mr. d’Anvule’s maps. 
Walton, who commanded a vessel inthe same expedition, sccms 
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other hand, if we give credit to the original position 
‘ot this land, fixed by Texiera*, it lay to the west 
by south; and as the Company’s Land+, Staten 
Island+, and the famous land of Jeso§, were also 
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also to have looked in vain for this land on his return from 
Japan; and three years afterward, on account of some doubts 
that had arisen respecting Spanherg’s course, Beering went 
directly in search of it, as low as the latitude of 46%.—See Voy- 
ages et Découveries, &c. p. 210, et seq. 

* See book vi. chap. 1. p. 189. 

+ This land was seen by the Dutchmen who sailed in the 
Castricom, and Breskes, and imagined by them to be part of the 
continent of America. There now remains scarce any doubt of 
its being the islands of Ooroop and Nadeegsda. See the jour- 
nals of the Castricom and Breskes, published by Wetzer. 

+ This land was also discovered by the Castricom ; and, from 
its situation, as described in the journal of that vessel, it appears 
~ to be the islands of the Three Sisters. 

§ The country of Jeso, which hasso long been a stumblings 
block to our modern geographers, was first brought to the 
knowledge of Europeans by the Dutch vessels mentioned in the 
preceding notes. The name appears, froin the earliest accounts, 
to have been well known, both to the Japanese and the Kamt- 
schadales: and used by them, indiscriminately, for all the 
islands lying between Kamtschatka and Japan. It has since 
been applied to a large imaginary island, or continent, supposed 
to have been discovered by the Castricom and Breskes ; 
and it may not, therefore, be improper to consider the grounds 
of this mistake, as far as can be collected from the journals 
of that expedition. The object of the voyage, in which those 
ships were engaged, was to explore the eastern shore of Tartary ; 
but, being separated by a storm off the south east point of Japan, 
they sailed in different tracks along the east side of that island ; 
and, having passed its northern extremity, proceeded singly on 
their intended expedition. 

The Castricom, commanded by De Vries, steering northward, 
fell in with land on the third day, in latitude 429. He sailed 
along the south east coast about sixty leagues in a constant fog ; 
and, having anchored in various places, held a friendly inter- 
course with the inhabitants. ‘hus farthe journal, Now, as the 
islands of Matimai, Kunashir, and Zellany appear, from Captain 
Spanberg’s discoveries, to lie exactly im this situation, there can 
be no doubt of their heing the same land; and the circumstance 
of the fog sufficiently accounts for the error of De Vries, 
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supposed to lie nearly in the same direction, 
together with the group first mentioned, according 
to the Russian charts, we thought this course 
deserved the preference, and accordingly hauled 
pel canes the westward, the wind having shifted, in 
the afternoon, to the northward. During this day 
we saw large flocks of gulls, several albatrosses, 
fulmars, and a number of fish, which our sailors 
called grampuses; but, as far as we conld judge, 
from the appearance of those that passed close by 
the ships, we imagined them to be the kasatka, 
or sword-fish, described by Krascheninikoff, to 
whom I refer the reader, for a curious account of 
the manner in which they attack the whales. In 
the evening, a visit from a smal! land-bird, about the 
size of a goldfinch, and resembling that bird in shape 
and plumage, made us keep a good look out for 


in imagining them to be one continent ; without having recourse 
to the supposition of an earthquake, by which Mr. Muller, from 
his desire to reconcile the opinion generally received, with the 
later Russian discoveries. conceives the several -parts to have 
been separated. The journal then proceeds to give an account 
of the discovery of Staten island, and Company’s Land, of 
which I have already given my opinion, and shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter., Having passed through the: Straits of 
De Vries, says the journal, they entered a vast, wild, and 
tempestuous sea, in which they sieered, through mists and dark- 
ness to the 48° north latitude; after which the y were driven by 
contrary winds to the southward, and again fell in with land to 
the westward, in latitude 45°, which ‘they unaccountably still 
imagined to be part of the cuntinent of Jeso; whereas, whoever 
examines Jansen’s nap of their discoveries (which appears to be 
exceedingly accurate, as far as his inforimuation went), will, 
I believe, have no doubt, that they were, at this time, on 
the coast of ‘Tartary. Having traced this land four degrees to 
the northward, they returned to the southward throwgh the 
Straits they had passed before. 

It is not necessary to trouble the reader with the journal 
of the Breskes, as-it contains no new matter, aud has been 
already republished, and very satisfactorily antwnadverted upon 
by Mr. Muller.—Voyages from Asia to Americw, &e. English 
‘Lranslation, p.78. 
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land. However, at midnight, on trying for sound- 
ings, we found no ground with forty-five fathoms of 
line. 

On the 17th, at noon, we were in latitude rime ie 
by observation, longitude 154° 0’. The wind now 
again coming to the westward, obliged us to steer a 
more southerly course; and, at midnight, it blew 
from that quarter a fresh gale, accompanied with 
heavy rain. In the morning, we saw another land 
bird, and many flocks of gulls and peterels bending 
their course to the south west. ‘Lhe heavy north 
east swell, with which we had constantly laboured 
since our departure from Lopatka, now ceased, and 
changed suddenly to the south east. In the fore- 
noon of the 18th, we passed great quantities of 
_rock-weed, from which, and the flights of birds 
above-mentioned, we conjectured we were at no 
great distance from the southernmost of the Kuriles 5 
and, at the same time, the wind coming round 
to the south, enabled us to stand in for it. At two, 
we sct studding-sails, and steered west; but the 
wind increasing to a gale, soon obliged us to double 
reef the top-sails; and, at midnight, we judged — 
it necessary to try for soundings. Accordingly we 
hove to; but, finding no bottom at seventy-five 
fathoms, we were encouraged to persevere, and. 
again bore away west, with the wind at south east. 
This course we kept till two in the morning, when 
the weather becoming thick, we hauled our wind, 
and steered to the south west till five, when a violent 
storm reduced us to our courses. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the 
weather left ys little prospect of making the land, 
we still kept this object anxiously in view ; and, at 
day-light, ventured to steer west by south, and 
continued to stand on in this direction till ten in the 
forenoon, when the wind, suddenly shifting to the 
south west, brought with it clear weather, Of this 
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we had scarcely taken advantage, by setting the 
top-sails, and letting out the reefs, when it began to 
blow so strong from this quarter, that we were 
forced to close-reeve again; and, at noon, the wind 
shifting two points to the west, rendered it vain to 
keep any longer on this tack. We therefore put 
about, and steered to the southward. At this time, 
our latitude, by observation, was 44° 19’, and 
longitude 150° 40’; so that, after all our efforts, we 
had the mortification to find ourselves, according to 
the Russian charts, upon a meridian with Nadeegsda, 
which they make the southernmost of the Kurile 
islands, and about twenty leagues to the southward. 
But, though the violent and contrary winds we 
had met with during the last six days, prevented our 
getting in with these islands, yet the course we had 
been obliged to hold, is not without its geographical 
advantages. For the group of islands, consisting of 
the Three Sisters, Kunashir, and Zeliany (which, 
in D’Anville’s maps, are placed in the track we had 
just crossed) being, by this means, demonstratively | 
removed from that situation, an additional proof is 
obtained of their lying to the westward, where 
Spanberg actually places them, between the longi. 


— tude 142° and 147°, But as this space is occupied, 


in the French charts, by part of the supposed land 
of Jeso and. Staten island, Mr. Muller’s opinion 
becomes extremely probable, that they are all 
the same lands ; and, as no reasons appear for 
doubting Spanberg’s accuracy, we have ventured, 
in our general map, to reinstate the Three Sisters, 
Zellany, and Kunashir, in their proper situation, 
and have entirely omitted the rest. When the 
reader recollects the manner in which the Russians 
have multiplied the islands of the Northern Archi. 
pelago, from the want of accuracy’ in determining 
their real situation, and the desire men naturally 
feel of propagating new discoveries, he will not be 
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surprised, that the same, causes should produce the 
same effects. It is thus that the Jesoian lands, 
which appear, both from the accounts of ihe 
Japanese, and the earliest Russian traditions, to be 
no other than the Southern Kurile islands, have 
been supposed distinct from the latter. ‘The land of 
De Gama is next on record; and was origina! lly 
placed nearly in the same situation with those just 

mentioned ; but was removed, as has been already 
suggested, to make room fe Staten island, and 
the Company’s Land; and as Jeso, antl’ the 
southernmost of the Kuriles, had also possession of 
this space, that nothing might be lost, they were 
provided for, the former a little to the westward, 
and the latter to the eastward. 

As the islands of Zellany and Kunashir, accord. 
ing to the Russian charts, were sti!] to the southward, 
we were not without hopes of being able to make 
them, and therefore kept our head as much to the 
westward as the wind would permit. On the 20th, 
at noon, we were in latitude 43° 47’, and longitude 
150° 30’; and steering west by south, agath a 
moderate breeze from: south east, and probably 
not more than twenty-four leagues to the eastward 
of Zellany, when our good fortune again deserted 
ug. For, at three o'clock in the afternoon, the 
wind, veering round to the north west, began to 
blow so strong, that we were bronght under our 
foresail and mizen stay-sail, We had very heavy 
squalls, and hard rain, during the next twenty-four 
hours; after which, the porinat clearing a little, and 
the weather growing moderate, we were enabled to 
set the topsails; but the wind, still continuing to 
blow from the north west, bailed all our endeavours 
to make the land, and obliged us, at last, to give up 
all further dhoughts of discovery to the north of 
Japan. We submitted to this disappointment with 
the greater reluctance, as theaccounts that are given 
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of the inhabitants of these islands, mentioned at the . 


end of the last Chapter, had excited 1 in us the greater 
curiosity ta visit them. 

In the afternoon, the leach-rope of the Resolu- 
tion’s fore top-sail gave way, and split the sail. 
As this accident had often happened to usin Captain 
Cook’s life-time, he had ordered the foot and leach 
ropes of the topsails to be taken out, and larger 
fixed in their stead; and as these ‘also proved 
unequal to the strain that was on them, it is evident, 

that the proper proportion of strength between 
- those ropes and the sail is exceedingly miscalculated 
in our service. This day a land-bird perched on 
the riggging, and was taken; it was larger than a 
sparrow, but, in other respects, very Jike one. 

The gale now abated gradually; so that, in the 
morning of the 22d, we let out the reefs of the top- 
sails, and made more sail. At noon, we were 
in latitude 40° 58’, and longitude 148° 17’; ‘the 
variation 3° east. In the afternoon, pa ee little 
wanderer from the land pitched on the ship, and was 
so worn out with fatigue, that it suffered itself to be 
taken immediately, and died a few hours afterward. 
It was not bigger than a wren, had a tuft of yellow 
feathers on its head, and the rest of its plumage like 
that. of the linnet. The sparrow, being stronger, 
lived a long time. ‘These birds plainly aadieadaed 


that we could not be at any great distance from His . 


Jand, and the wind, after varying a little, fixing in 
the evening at north, our hopes of making the land 
again revived, and we hauled up to the west north 
west, in which direction, the southernmost islands, 
seen by Spanberg, and said to be inhabited by hairy 
men, lay at the distance of about fifty leagues. But 
the wind not keeping pace with our wishes, blew in 
such light airs, that we made little way, till eight the 
next morning, when we had a fresh breeze from the 
‘outh south west, with which we continued to steer 
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west north west till the evening. Atnoon, we were 
in latitude 40° 35’, longitude 146° 45’; the latter 
deduced from several lunar observations taken 
during the night. ‘The variation of the needle we 
found to be 17’ east. In the evening, we had strong 
-squally gales attended with rain, and having passed, 
in the course of the day, several patches of green 
grass, and seen a shag, many small land-birds, and 
flocks of gulls, it was not thought prudent, with all 
these signs of the vicinity of land, to stand on during | 
the whole night. We therefore tacked at midnight, 
and steered a few hours to the south east, and 
at four in the morning of the 24th, again directe 
our course to the west north west, and carried 
a press of sail till seven in the evening, when 
the wind shifted from south south west to north, and 
blew a fresh gale. At this time we were in the 
latitude of 40° 57’, and the longitude of 145° 20’. 
This second disappointment in our endeavours to 
get to the north-west, together with the boisterous 
weather we had met wih. and the little likelihood, 
at this time of the year, of its becoming more fits 
vyourable to our views, were Captain Gore’s motives 
for now finally giving up all farther search for the 
islands to the north of Japan, and for shaping a 
course west south west, for the north part of that 
island. {n the night, the wind shifted to the north 
east, and blew a fresh gale, with hard rain, and hazy 
weather, which, by noon of the 25th, brought us 
to the latitude of 40° 18’, in the longitude 144° 0%. 
To day we saw flights of wild ducks, a pigeon 
lighted on our rigging, and many birds, tke linnets, 
flew about us with a degree of vigour that seemed 
to prove, they had not been long upon the wing. 
We also passed patches of long grass, and a piece 
either of sugar-cane or bamboo. ‘These signs, ‘that 
land was at no great distance, induced us to try for 
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soundings; but we found no ground with ninety 
fathoms of line. Toward evening, the wind by 
degrees shifted round to the south, with which we 
' still kept on to the west south west; and at day- 


break of the 26th, we had the pleasure of descrying © 
high land to the westward, which proved to be 


Japan. At eight, it extended from north west to 
south by west, distant three or four leagues. A 
low flat cape bdre north west three-quarters west, 
and seemed to make the south part of the entrance 
ofabay. ‘Toward the south extreme, a conical 
shaped hill bore south by west three-quarters west. 
‘lo the northward of this hill there appeared to be 
a very deep inlet, the north side of the entrance inte 
which is formed by a low point of land, and, as well 
as we could judge by our glasses, has a small island 
near it to the southward. 

We stood on till nine, when we were within two 
leagues of the land, bearing west* three-quarters 
south, and had soundings of fifty-eight fathoms, 


with a bottom of very fine sand. We now tacked 
and stood off; but the wind dying away, at noon’ 


we had got no farther than three leagues from the 
coast, w hich extended from north west by north 
three-quarters west, to south half east, and was, for 
the most part, bold and cliffy. The low cape to 
the northward bore north west by west, six leagues 


distant ; and thenorth point of the inlet south, three — 


quarters west. The latitude, by observation, was 
AO’ 5’, and longitude 142° 28’. - The northernmost 
land in sight, we judged to be the northern extre- 
mity of Japan®*. [tis lower than any other part ; 


* The only authentic survey of the eastern coast of Japan, 
with which I am acquainted, is that published by Jansen in his 
Atlas, and compiled with great accuracy from the charts and 
journals of the Castricom and Breskes. I have therefore 
adopted, wherever the identity of the situations could be nearly 
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and, from the range of the high lands that were seen 
over it from the mast-head, the coast appeared evi- 
dently to incline round to the westward. ‘The- 
north point of the inlet we supposed to be Cape 
Nambu, and the town to be situated in a break of 
the high land, toward which the inlet seemed to 
direct itself.* The country is of a moderate height, 
consists of a double range of mountains ;, it abounds 
with wood, and has a pleasing variety of hills. and 
dalcs.s We saw the smoke of several towns or vil- 
lages, and many houses near the shore, in pleasant 
and cultivated situations. 

During the calm, being willing to make the best 
use of our time, we put cur fishing lines overboard, 
in sixty fathoms water, but without any success. 
As this was the only amusement our circumstances 
admitted, the disappointment was always very sen- 
sibly felt, and made us look back with regret to 
the cod banks of the dreary regions. we had left, 
which had supplied us with so many wholesome 
meals, and, by the diversion they aiforded, had 
given a variety to the wearisome succession of gales 
and calms, and the tedious repetition of the -saine 
nautical observations. At two in the afternoon, 
the breeze freshened from the southward, and, by 
four, had brought us under close-reefed topsails, 
and obliged us to. stand off to the south east. ‘In 
consequence of this course, and the haziness of 
the weather, the land soon disappeared. We kept 
on all night, and till eight the next morning, when 
the wind coming round to the north, and growing 
moderate, we made sail, and steered west south 
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ascertained, the names given in that map to the corresponding 
‘points and head-lands seen by us along the coast. _ 
Jansen places the northern extremity of Japan in latitude 
40° 15’. The point seen by us was in latitude 40° 27%, 
* This town is called by Jansen, Nabo. 
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west, toward the land; but did not make it till 
three in the afternoon, when it extended from north 
west half west to west. The northernmost ex- 
treme being a continuation of the high land, which 
was the southernmost we had seen the day before ; 
the land to the west we conceived to be the Hote 
‘Fafel Berg (the High Table Hill) of Jansen. Be- 
tween the two extremes, the coast was low and 
scarcely perceptible, except from the! mast-head. 

We stood on toward the coast till eight, when we 
were about five leagues distant ; and having short- 
ened sail for the night, steered to the southward, 
sounding every four hours, but never found ground 
with one hundred and sixty fathoms of line. 

On the 28th, at six in the morning, we again saw 
Jand, twelve leagues to the southward of that seen 
the preceding day, extending from west south west 
to west by north. We steered south west obliquely 
with the shore; and, at ten, saw more land open 
to the south west. To the westward of this land, 
which ts low and flat, are two islands, as we judged, 
though some doubts were entertained, whether they 
‘might not be connected with the “adjacent low 
ground. The hazy weather, joined to our distance, 
prevented us also from determining, whether: thbre 
_ are any inlets or harbours between the projecting 
“pomts, which seem here to promise good shelter. 
At noon the north extreme bore north, west by 
north, and a high peaked hill, over a steep heads 
tand, west by “north, distant five leagues. Our 
Jatitude at this time, by observation, was 38° 167, 
longitude 142° 9’. The mean of the variation, fiom 
observations t taken both in the fore and afternoon, 
was 1° 20’ east. 

At half past three in the afternoon, we lost sight 
of the land; and, from its breaking off so suddenly, 
conjecti ared, that what we had seen this day is an 
island, or, perhaps, a cluster of islands, lying off 
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the main land of Japan; but as the islands, called 
by Jansen the Schildpads, and by Mr. D’Anville 
Matsima, though laid down nearly in the same 
situation, are not equal in extent to the land seen 
by us, we must leave this pointundecided. Having 
kept a south west course during the remaining part 
of the day, we found ourselves, at midnight, im 
seventy fathoms water, over a bottom of fine dark 
brown sand. We therefore hauled up to the cast. 
ward, till morning, when we saw the land again, 
about eleven leagues to the southward of that which 
we had seen the day before; and at eight, we were 
within six or seven miles of the share, having car- 
ried in regular soundings from sixty-five to twenty 
fathoms, over coarse sand and gravel, Unluckily 
there was a haze over the land, which hindered our 
distinguishing small objects on it. ‘The “coast is 
straight and unbroken, and runs nearly in a north 
and south direction. ‘Toward the sea the ground is 
low, but rises gradually into hills of a moderate 
height, whose tops are tolerably even, and covered 
with wood. 2 

Atnime o’clock, the wind shifting to the south» 
ward, and thesky lowring, we tacked and stood ot 
to the east, and soon after, we saw a vessel, close in 
with the land, standing along the shore to the north. 
ward, and another in the offing, coming down on 
us before the wind. Objects of any kind, belonging 
to acountry so famous, and yet so Jittle known, it 
‘will be easily conceived, must have excited a general 
curiosity, and accordingly every soul on board was 
upow deck in an instant, to gaze at them. As the 
yessel to windward approached us, she hauled farther 
off shore; upon which, fearing that wesnould alarm 
them by the appearance of a pursuit, we brought 
the ships to, and she passed ahead of us, at the dis- 
tance of about halfa mile., Tt would have been 
easy for us to have spoken with them; but per 
ceiving, by their manceuyres, that they wes mUce 
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frightened, Captain Gore was not willing to avg. 
ment their terrors; and, thinking that we should 
have many better opportunities of communication 
with this people, suffered them to go off without 
interruption. Onr distance did not permit us to 
remark any particulars regarding the men on board, 
who scemed to be about six in number, especially as 
the haziness of the weather precluded the use of our 
glasses. According te the best conjectures we were 
able to form, the vessel was about forty tens bur- 
then. She had but one mast, on which was hoisted 
a square sail, extended by a yard aloft, the braces 
ef which worked forward. Halt-way down the 
sail, came three pieces of black cloth, at equal dis- 
tances from each other.. The vessel was higher at 
each end than in the midship; and we imagined, . 
from her appearance and form, that it was impossi- 
ble for her to sail any otherwise than large. 

At noon the wind freshened, and brought with it 
a good deal of rain; by three, it had increased so 
much, that we were reduced to our courses; at the 
same time, the sea ran as high as any one on board 
ever remembered to have seen it. If the Japanese vese 
seis are, as Kampfer describes them, openin thestern, 
it would not have been possible for those we SAW y 
to have survived the fury of thisstorm; but, as the 
appearance of the weather, all the preceding part 
of the day, foretold its coming, and one of the sloops 
had, notwithstanding, stood far out to sea, we may 
safely conclude, that they are perfeetly capable of 
bearing a gale of wind. Spanberg indeed describes two 
kinds of Japancse vessels ; one answering to the above 
description of Kampfer; the other, which he calls 
busses, and in which, he says, they make their 
voyages to the neighbouring islands, exactly cor- 
responds with those we saw.* 

At eight in the evening, the gale shifted to the 
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west, without abating the least in violence, and by 
raising a sudden swell, ina contrary direction to 
that which prevailed before, occasioned the ships te 
strain and labour exceedingly. During the storm, 
several of the sails were split on board the Resolu- 
tion. Indeed they had been so long bent, and were 
worn so thin, that this accident had ef late happened 
to us almost daily, in beth ships; especially when, 
being stiff and heavy with the rain, they became less 
able to bear the shocks of the violent and variable 
winds we at this time experienced. ‘The gale at 
length growing moderate, and settling to the west, 
we kept upon a wind to the southward; and at nine 
in the morning of the 30th, we saw the land, at the 
alistance of abeut fifteen leagues, bearing from west. 
by north to nerth west one quarter west. It ap- 
peared in detached parts; but whether they were 
smal} islands, or parts of Japan, our distance did 
not enable us te determine. At noon, it extended 
from north west to west, the nearest land being 
about thirteen leagues distant, beyond which the 
coast seemed to run ina westerly direction. The 
latitude, by observation, was 36° 41’, longitude 
142° 6’. The point to the northward, which was 
supposed to be near the southernmost land seen the 
day before, we conjectured to be Cape de Kennis, 
and the break to the southward of this point, to be 
the mouth of the river on which the town of Gissima 
is said to be situated. The mext cape is probably 
that called in the Dutch charts Beomtje’s Point; 
and the southernmost, off which we were abreast at 
noon, we suppose to be near Low Point,* and that 
we were at too great a distance to see the low land, 
in which it probably terminates, to the eastward. 

In the afternoon, the wind veering round to the 
‘north east, we stood to the southward, at the dis- 


* Laye Hoeck, or Low Point, is placed by Jansen in latituge 
26° 40%, 
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tance of about eighteen leagues from the shore, try~ 
ing for soundings, as we went aleng,. but finding 
none with one hundred and fifteen fathoms of line. 
At two the next morning, i, shifted to west, at- 
tended with rain and lightning, and blowing in 
heavy squalls. During the course of the day, we 
had several] small birds of a brown plumage, resem- 
bling linnets, flying about-us, which had been forced 
off the land by the strong westerly gales; but 
toward the evening, the wind coming to the north 
west, We shaped our course, along with them, to 
west south west in order to regain the coast. In 
the morning of the Ist of November, the wind again 
shifted to setith east, and bringing. with. it fale 
weather, we got forty-two s¢ts of distances of the 
moon from the sun and stars, with four different 
quadrants, each-set consisting of six observations 5 
these agreeing pretty nearly. with each» other, fix 
our situation at noon the same day, with great 
accuracy, in longitude 141° 32’, the latitude, by 
observation, was 35° 174) We oly ied an error of 
latitude,/in our reckonings of the preceding day, of 
eight miles, and in this day’s of seventeen ; from 
whence, and from our being much more to the 
eastward than we expected, we concluded, that 
there had been a strong current from the south 
west. . ; 

At two in the afternoon, we again made the land 
to the westward, at the distance of about twelve 
leagues ; the southernmost land in sight, which we 
supposed to be White Point,* bore west south west 
half west ; a hammock tothe northward, which had 
the appearance of being an island, bore north north 
west half west, within which we saw from the mast. 
head low land, which we took to be Sand-down 
Point.+ Westood in toward the land, til half 


* Witte Hoeck, placed by Jansen in latitude 35° 244, 
+ Sanduynege Hoeck, in latitude 35° 55’. Jansen. 
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past five, when we hauled our wind to the south- 
ward. At this time we saw a number of Japanese 
-wessels, close in with the land, several seemingly 

engaged in fishing, and others standing along shore. 
‘We now discovered to the westward a remarkably 
high mountain, with around top, rising far inland. 
‘There is no high ground near it, the coast being of 
a moderate elevation, and, as far as we could judge, 
from the haziness of the horizon, much broken by 
small inlets. But to the southward of the hammock 
island before mentioned, there appeared, at a great 
distance, within the country, a ridge of hills, 
stretching in a direction toward the mountain, and 
probably joining with it. As this is the most re- 
markabie hill on the coast, we could have wished to 
have settled its situation exactly ; but having only 
had this single view, were obliged to be contented 
with such accuracy as our circumstances would 
allow. Its latitude therefore we conccive to be 35° 
920’, its longitude, estimated by its distance from the 
ships, at this time fifteen leagues, 140° 26’. 

As the Dutch charts make the coast of Japan ex 
tend about ten leagues to the south west of White 
Point, at eight we tacked, and stood off to the 
eastward, in order to weather the point. At mid. 
night, we again tacked to the south west, expecting 
to fall in with the coast to the southward, but were 
surprised, in the morning at eight, to see the hum- 
mock, at the distance only of three leagues, bearing. 
west north west. We began, at first, to doubt the 
evidence’ of our senses, and afterward to suspect 
some deception from a:similarity cf land; but, af 
noon, we found ourselves, by observation, to be 
actnally in latitude 35° 43°, at a time when our 
reckonings gave us 34948’. So that, during the 
eight hours in which we supposed we had made a 
course of nine leagues to the south west, we had 
in reality been carried eight leagues from the posi- 
tion we left, ina direction diametrically opposite 5 
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which made, on the whole, in that short space of 
time, a difference, in our reckoning, of seventeen 
Jeagues. , I’rom this error, we calculated, that the 
current had set to the north east by north, at the 
rate of at least five miles an hour. Our longitude, 
at this time, was 141° 16’. ; 

The weather having now the same threatening 
appearance as on the 29th of October, which was 
followed by so sudden and severe a gale, and the 
wind continuing at south south east, it was thought 
prudent to leave the shore, and stand off to the 
eastward, to prevent our being entangled with the 
Jand. Nor were we wrong in our prog nostications ; ; 
for it soon afferward began, ad continued till next 
day, to blow a heavy gale accompanied with hazy 
and rainy weather. In the morning of the Sd, we 
found ourselves, by our reckoning, upward of fifty 
leagues from the land ; which circumstance, together 
with the very extraordimary cffect of currents we 
had before experienced, the late season of the year, 
the unsettled state of the weather, and the little 
likelihood of any change for the better, made Cap- 
tain Gore resolve to leave dapep altogether, and 
prosecute our voyage to China; hoping, that as the © 
track he meant to pursue had never yet been ex. 
plored, he should be able to make amends, by some 
new Hiséoy ery, for the disappointments we had met 
with on this coast. . 

Uf the reader should be of opinion that we quitted 
this object too hastily, in addition to the facts 
already stated, it ought to be remarked, that 
Kempfer describes the coast of Japan as the most 
dangerons in the whole world ;* that it would have 
been equally dangerous, in case of distress, to ran 
into any of their harbours ; where we know, from, 
the best authorities, that the aversion of the inha. 


vee Kampfer’ 8 Hist. of Japan, Vol, I. p. 92, 93, 94, and 
102. ' 
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pitants te any intercourse with strangers, has led 
‘them to commit the most atrocious barbarities ; that 
our ships were in a leaky condition ; that our sails 
were worn out, and unable to withstand a gale of 
wind; and that the rigging was so rotten as ta 
require constant and perpetual renairs. 

As the strong currents, which set along the east. 
ern coast of Japan, may be oi dangerous conse- 
quence to the navigator, who is not aware of their 
extraordinary rapidity, I shail take leave of this 
island, with a summary account of their force and 
direction, as observed by us from the Ist to the 8th 
of November. On the Ist, at which time we were 
about eighteen ‘leagues to the eastward of White 
Point, the current set north east and by north, at 

the rate of three miles an hour; on the 2d, as we 
‘approached the shore, we found it continuing in the 
same direction, but increased its rapidity to five 
miles an hour ; as we left the shore it agaim became 
more moderate, and ‘nclined to the eastward; on 
the 3d, at the distance ef sixty leagues, it set to the 
east north east, three miles. an hour; on the 4th 
and 5th, it turned to the southward, and at one 
hundred and twenty leagues from the land, its 
‘direction was south east, and its rate not more than 
a mile and half an hour: on the 6th and 7th, i 
again shifted round to the north east, its force 
gradually diminishing till the Sth ; when we could 
no longer perceive any atall. 

During the 4th and 5th, we continued our course 
to the south east, having very unsettled weather, 
attended with much lightning and rain. On both 
days we passed great quantities of pumice-stone, 
several picces of which we took up, and found to 
weigh frum one ounce to three pounds. We con- 
jectured that these stones had been thrown into the 
sea, by eruptions of various dates, ‘as many of them 

were covered with parnacles, and ethers quite bare, 


- At the same time, we saw two wild ducks, and, 
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several small Jand birds, and had many porpusses 
playing round us. 

On the 6th, at day-light, we altered our course 
to the south south west; butat eightin the evening, 
we were taken back, and obliged to steer to the 
south east. On the 7th, at noon, we saw a small 
Jand bird, ovr latitude, by observation, at this 
time, being 33° 52’, and longitudé 148° 42’. On 
the 9th, we were in latitude 31° 46’, longitude 146° 
20’, when we again saw a small land bird, a tropic 
bird, porpusses, flying fishes, and had a great swell 
from the east south east. We continucd our course 
to the south west, having the winds from the north. 
ward, without any remarkable occurrence, till the 
12th, when we hada most violent gale of wind from 
the same quarter, which reduced us to the fore-sail, 
and mizen stay-sail; and, as the weather was so 
hazy, that we were not able to see a cable’s length 
before us, and many shoals and small islands are laid 
down in our charts, in this part of the ocean, we 
brought to, with our heads to the south west, At 
noon, the latitude, by account, was 27° 36’, longi- 
tude 144° 25’, In the morning of the 13th, the 
wind shifting round to the north west, brought with 
it fair weather ; but though we were at this time 
nearly in the situation given to the island of St. 
Juan, we saw no appearance of land. We now 
bore away to the south west, and set the top-sails, 
the gale still continuing with great violence. At 
noon, the latitude, by observation, was 26° 0’, 
Jongitude 143°. 40’, and variation 3° 50’ east. In 
the afternoon, we saw flying fish, and dolphins, also 
tropic birds, and albatrosses.. We still continued 
_ to pass much pumice-stone: indeed, the prodigious 
quantities of this substance, which float in the sea, 
between Japan and the Bashee islands, seem to 
indicate, that some great volcanic convulsion must 
have happened in this part of the Pacific Ocean; 
and consequently, give some degree of probability 
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to the opinion of Mr. Muller, which I have already 
had occasion to mention, resj.ecting the separation 
of the continent of Jeso, and the disappearance of 
Company’s land, and Staten island. ! 
- At six in the afzernoon, we altered our course 
to the west south west, Captain Gore judging it 
useless to steer any longer to ihe south south west, 
as we were near the meridian of the Ladrones, or 
Marianne islands, and at no great distance from the 
track of the Manilla ships. In the morning of the 
14th, the weather became fine, and the wind, which 
was moderate, gradually shifted to the north east, 
and proved to be the trade wind. At ten, Mr, 
Trevenen, one of the young gentlemen who came 
along with me into the Discovery, saw land ap- 
pearing like a peaked mountain, and bearing 
south west. At noon, the ‘aiiude, by observa~ 
tion, was 24° 37’, longitude 142° 2’. The land, - 
“which we now, discovered to be an island, bore 
south west half west, distant eight or ten leagues; 
and at two in the afternoon, we saw another to the 
west north west. This second island, when seen at 
-adistance, has the appearance of two; the south 
point consisting of a high conical hill, joined by a 
a narrow neck. to the northern Jand, which is of 2 
moderate height. As this was evidently of greater 
extent than .the island to the south, we altcred our 
course toward it. At four, it bore north west by 
west; but, not having day-light sufficient to exa- 
mine the coast, we stood upon our tacks during the 
night. | at 
On the 15th, at six in the morning, we bore away 
for the south point of the larger island, at which 
time we discovered another high island, bearing 
north three quarters west, the south island, being 
on the same rhomb line, and the south point of 
the island ahead, west by north. At nme, we 
were abreast, and within a mile of the middle 
island, but Captain Gore, finding that a beat could 
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uot land without somedanger from the great surf 
that broke on the shore, kept on his course to the 
westward, At noon, our Jatitude, by observation, 
was 24° 50’, longitude 140° 56/ east. , 

This island is about five miles long, in a north 
north east, and south south west direction. ‘The 
south point is a high barren hill, flattish at the top, 
and, when seen from the west south west, presents 
an evident volcanic crater. The earth, rock, or 
sand, for it was not easy to distinguish of which its 
Surface was composed, exhibited various colours, 
and a considerable part we cenjectured to be sul- 
phur, both from its appearance to the eye, and the 
strong sulphurous smeil which we perceived, as we 
approached the point. Some of the officers on 
board the Resolution, which passed nearer the land, 
thought they saw steams rising from the top of the 
hill. From. these circumstances, Captain Gore, 
gave it the name of Sulphur Island. A low, nar- 
row neck of land connects this hill with the south 
end of the island, which spreads out into a circum- 
ference of three or four leagues, and is of a moderate 

height. The part near the isthmus has some bushes 
on it, and has a green appearance, but those to the 
north east are very barren, and full of large de- 
tached rocks, many of which were exceedingly 
white. Very dangerous breakers extend two miles 
and a half to the east, and two miles to the west, off 
the middle part of the island, on which the sea broke 
with great violence. | 

The north and south islands appeared to us as 
single mountains of a considerable height; the for. 
mer peaked, and of a conical shape; the latter more 
Square and fiat at the top. Sulphur Island we 
place in latitude 24° 48’, longitude 141° 12’. The 
north island in latitude 25° 14’, longitude 144° 
10°. The south island in latitude 24° oni” ami. 
longitude 141° 20’. The variation observed was 3° 
30° east. © 
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Captain Gore now directed his course to the 
west south west, for the Bashee islands, hoping to 
procure, at them, such a supply of refreshments as 
would help to shorten his stay in Macao. These 
islands were visited by Dampier, who gives a very 
favourable account, both of the civility of the in- 
habitants, and of the plenty of hogs and vegetables, 
with which the country abounds: they were alter- 
wards seen by Byron and Wallis, who passed them 
without landing. | | 

In order to extend our view, in the day-time, the 
ships spread between two and three leagues from 
each other, and during the night, we went under an 
easy sail; so that it was scarcely possible to pass 
any land that lay in the neighbourhood of our 
course. In this manner we proceeded, without any 
occurrence worth remarking, with a fresh breeze 
from the north east, till the 22d, when it increased 
to astrong gale, with violent squalls of wind and 
rain, which brought us under close-reefed top-saiis. 

Atnoon of the 23d, the latitude, by account, was 
21° 5’, and longitude 123° 20’; at ‘six in the evening, 
being now only twenty-one leagues from the Bashee 
islands, according to the situation in Mr. Dalrym- 
ple’s map, and the weather squally attended with a 
thick haze, we hauled our wind to the north north 
west, and handed the fore top-sail. 

During the whole of the 24th it rained incessantly, 
‘and the wind still] blew a storm; a heavy sea rolled 
down on us from the north, and in the afternoon we 
had violent flashes of lightning from the same quar- 
ter. Wecontinued upon a wind to the north north 
west till nine o'clock, when we tacked, and stood 
to the south south east, til] four in the morning of 
the 25th, and then wore. During the night there 
was an eclipse of the moon, but the rain prevented 
our making any observation 5 unfortunately, at the 
tine of the greatest darkness, a seaman, in stowing 
the main-top-mast stay-sail, fell overboard, but 
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laying hold of a rope, which providentially was 
hanging out of the fore-chains into the water, and 
the ship being quickly prone in the wind, he was. 
got on board. without any other hart than a slight 
bruise on his shoulder. ~ At eight, the weather 
clearing, we boré away, but the. wind blew still 
so strong, ‘that we carricd no-other sail than the 
fore-sail, and the main-top-sail close reeved. About 
this time we saw a land bird resembling a thrush, 
and a sugar-cane; at noon, the ladieudies by obsers 
vation, was 21°°35', and longitude 121° 35/, 

As our situation in langitude was now to the 
west of the Bashee, acc sanding to Mr, Dalrymple’s 
map, I perceived that Captain Gore was governed, : 
in th, ie course he was steering, by . the opinions off | 
Commodore Byron and Capta in Wallis, with whom 
_ he sailed when they passed these islands. The fora 
mer placing it near ‘four degrees to the westward, 
or in longitude 118° 14. “In consequence of this 
opinion, at two, we stood to the southward, with 
a view of getting info the same Ladeeales of tatiadd 
with the islands, before we ran down our longitude. 
At six, we were nearly in that situation, and con 
seu peat ty ought to have been in sight of land, 
according to Mr. Wallis’s account, who places the 
Bashees near three degrees more to the eastward 
than Mr. Byron. The gale, at this time, had not 
in the least abated; and Captain Gore, still con- 
ceiving that the islands must undoubtedly lie to the 
westward, brought the ships to, with their heads 
to the north west, ery the fore-sail and _ballanced 
mizen. 

At six in the morning sis the 26th, the wind having 
considerably abated, we bore away west; set the 
top-sails, and let out thie reels, “At moon, the lati. 
tude, by observation, was 21° 12’, and longitude — 
120° 25’.. We saw, this day, 'a flock of ducks, and - 
many tropic birds, also dolphins and porpusses, and 
still continued to pass several pumice-stones. We 
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spent the night upon our tacks, and, at six in the 
-morning of the 27th, again bore away westin search 
of the Bashees. 

I now began to be a little apaeshanieas lest, in 
searching for those island 8, we should get so much 
‘to the s outhward as to-be obliged to pass to leeward 
of the Pratas. In. this case, it might have been 
exceedipgly difficult for such bad-sailing ships as 
ours to fetch Macao, particularly should the wind 
‘continue to blow, as it now did, from the north 
north east and north. As J had seni doubts whe- 
-ther Me. Dalrymp le’s charts were on board the 

Resolution, I made sail and hailed her; and having 
acquainted Captain Gore with the pasition of these 
shoals, and my apprehensions of beimg driven to 
- the southward, e informed me that he should con- 
tinue on his course for the day, as he was still in 
hopes of finding Admiral Byron’s longitude right; 
and therefore ordered me to spread a few miles to the 
‘south. 

At noon, the weather became hazy ; the latitude, 
by reckoning, was 21° 2’, and longitude 118° 30’ ; 
and at six, having got to the westward of the Bashees, 
by Mr. Byron’s account, Captain Gore hauled his 
wind to the north west, under an easy sail, the wind 
blowing very strong, and there being every appear. 
ance of a dirty boisterous night. At four in the 
morning of the bth we saw the Resolution, then 
half a mile ahead of us, wear, and immediately per- 

ceived breakers close under our lee. At day-light, 
“we saw the island of Prata; and at half past six we 
wore again, and stood toward the shoal, and finding 
we could not weather it, bore away, and ran to 
leeward. As we passed the south side, within a 
mile of the reef, we observed two remarkable patches 
on the edge ae the breakers, that looked like 
wrecks. At noon, the latitude, found by double 
altitudes, was 20° 39’, longitude 116° 45’. The 
island bore north three quarters east, distant three 
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or four leagues. On the south. west side of the 
reef, and near the south end of the island, we 
thought we saw, from the mast-head, openings in 


the reef, which promised safe anchorage. 


The Prata shoal is of a considerable extent, being 
six leagues from north to south, and siielied three © 
or four leagues to the eastward of the island ; its 
limit to the westward we were not in a situation to 
determine. ‘The north east extremity we place in 
Jatitude 20° 58’, and longitude 117°; and the south 
west in latitude 20° 45’, and longitude 116° 44’. 

For the remaining part of the day we carried a 


press of sail, and kept the wind, which was north 


east by north, in order to secure our passage to 
Macao. It was fortunate, that toward evening the 
wind favoured us, by changing two points more to 
the east; for had the wind and weather continued 
the same as during the preceding week, I doubt 
whether we could have fetched that port, in which 
case we must have born away for Batavia; a place 
we all dreaded exc eedingly, from the sad havoc the 
unhealthiness of the climate had made in the crews 
of the former ships that had been out on discovery, 
and had touched there. 

In the forenoon of the 28th, we passed several 
Chinese fishing boats, who eyed us with great in- 
difference. hey fish with a large dredge-net, 
shaped like a hollow cone, having a flat iron rim 
fixed to the lower part of its mouth. The ret is 

made fast with cords to the head and stern of the 
boat, which being left to drive with the wind, draws 
the net after it “with the iron part dashing along 
the bottom. | We were sorry to find the sea conraned 
with the wrecks of boats that had been lost, as we 
conjectured, in the late boisterous weather. At 
noon, we were in latitude, by observation, 22° 1, 
having run one hundred and ten miles upon a north 
west course since the preceding neon. Being now 
nearly in the latitude of the Lema islands, we bore 
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away west by north, and after running twenty-two 
miles, saw one of them nine or ten leagues to the 
westward. At six, the extremes of the islands in 
sight bore north north west half west, and west 
north west half west ; distant from the nearest four 
or five leagues; the depth of water twenty-two 
fathoms, over a soft muddy bottom. We now 
shortened sail, and kept upon our tacks for the 
night. By Mr. Bayly’s time-keeper, the Grand 
Lema bore from the Prata istand, north 60° west, 
one hundred and fifty-three miles; and by our run, 
north 57° west, one hundred and forty-six miles. 

In the morning of the 30th, we ran along thé 
Lema isles, which, like all the other islands on this 

coast, are without wood, and, as far as we could 
observe, without cultivation, At seven o'clock, 
we had precisely the same view of these islands, as is 
represented in a plate of Lord Anson’s voyage. At 
nine o’clock, a Chinese boat, which had been before 
with the Resolution, came along-side, and wanted 
to put on board us a pilot, which however we de, 
clined, as it was our business to follow our consort. 
We soon after passed the rock marked R, in Lord 
Anson’s plate; but, instead of hauling up to the 
northward of the grand Ladrone island, as was done 
qn the Centurion, we proceeded to leeward. 

It is hardly necessary to caution the mariner not 
to take this course, as the danger 1s suficiently ob- 
vious; for should the wind blow strong, and the 
‘current set with it, it will be extremely difficult to 
fetch Macao. Indeed we might, with great safety, 
by the direction of Mr. Dalrymple’s map, have gone 
either entirely to the north of the Lema isles, or 
between them, and made the wind fair for Macao. 
Our fears of missing this port, and being forced to 
Batavia, added to the strong and eager desires of 
hearing news from Europe, made us rejoice to see 
the Resolution soon after fire a gun, and hoist her 
colours as a signal for a pilot. On repeating the 
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signal, we saw an excellent race between four Chie 
nese boats; and Captain Gore, having engaged with 
the man who arrived first, to carry the ship to the 
‘Typa, for thirty dollars, sent me word, that, as we 
could casily follow, that expence might be saved to | 
us. Soon after, a second pilot getting on board the 
Resolution, insisted on conducting the ship, and, — 
without farther ceremony, laid hold of the wheel, 
and began to order the sails to be trimmed. This 
occasioned a violent dispute, which, at last was com- 
promised, by their agreeing to go shares in the 
money. At noon, the latitude, by observation, was 
21° 57° north, and longitude 114°’ east ; the grand 
Ladrone island extending from north west half } 
north, to north half west, distant four miles. The — 
Jand of which the bearings are here given, we cons’ 
ceived to be one island; but afterward found the 
western part to be the island marked Z in Mr. Dal- 
rymple’s chart of part of the coast of China, &c. 
which, at that time, we unfortunately had not on 
board. : 

In obedience to the instructions given to Captain 
Cook by the Board of Admiralty, it now became 
necessary to.demand of the officers and men their 
journals, and what other papers they might have in 
their possession, relating to the history of our voy- 
age. ‘The execution of these orders seemed to re- 
quire some delicacy, as well as firmness. I could 
not be ignorant, that the greatest part of our offic 
cers, and several of the seamen, had amused them. 
selves with writing accounts of our proceedings for 
their own private satisfaction, or that of their 
friends, which they might be unwilling, in their pre- 
sent form, to have submitted to the inspection of 
strangers. On the other hand, I could not, con- 
, sistently with the instructions we had received, leave 
in their custody papers, which cither from careless~ 
ness or design, might fall into the hands of printers, 
and give tse to spurious and imperfect accounts of 
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the voyage, to the discredit of our labours, and 
perhaps to the prejudice of officers, who, though 
innocent, might be suspected of having been the 
authors of such publications. As soan, therefore, 
as I had assembled the ship’s company: on deck, I 
acquainted them with the orders we had received, 
and the reasons which, I thought, ought to induce 
them to yield a ready obedience. At the same 
time, I told them, that any papers which they 
were desirous not to have sent to the Admiralty, 
should be sealed up in their presence, avd kept in 
my own custody, till the intentions of the Board, 
with regard to the publication of the history of the 
voyage, were falfilled; after which, they should 
faithfully be restored back to them. | 

It is with the greatest satisfaction I can relate, 
that my proposals met with the approbation, and 
the cheerful compliance both of the officers and 
men; and I am persuaded, that every scrap of 
paper, containing any transactions relating to the 
voyage, were given up. Indeed it is doing bare 
justice to the seamen of this ship to declare, that 
they were the most obedient, and the best-disposed 
men I ever knew, though almost all of them were 
very young, and had never before served in a ship 


of war. : 
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OUEL AYP ERY, 


Working up to Macao.—A Chinese Comprador.— 
Sent on Shore to visit the Portuguese Governor— 
Effects of the Intelligence we received from E urone. 
—Anchor in the Typa.—Puassage up to Canton.— 
Bocca Tygris.—Wampt.—Description of a Sama 
pane.— Reception at the English. Factory. —In- 
stance of the suspicious Character of the Chinese.— 
Of their Mode of trading.—Of the City of Canton. 
—dts Size.—Population.— Number of Sampanes,— 
“Military Force.—Of the Streets and Houses.— 
Visit to @ Chinese.— Return to Macao.—Gréat 
Demand for the Sea-otter Skins.—Plan of a Vi oyage 
for opening @ Fur Trade on the Western Coast of - 
America, and prosecuting further Discoveries in 
the Neighbourhood of J apan.— Departure from 
iMacao.— Price of Provisions in China. | 


We kept working to windward till six in the even- 
ing, when we came to.anchor, by the direction of 
the -Chinese pilot on board the Resolution; who 
imagined the tide was setting against.us. In this, 
however, he was much deceived ; as we found, upon 
making the experiment, that it set to the northward 
till ten o’clock. The next morning he fell into a 
similar mistake ; for, at five, on the appearance of | 
slack water, he gave orders to get under weigh ; 
but the ignorance he had discovered, having put ug 
on our guard, we chose to be convinced, by our 
own observations, before we weighed ; and, on try- 
ing the tide, we found a strong under-tow, which 
obliged us to keep fast till eleven o’clock. From 
these circumstances it appears that the tide had run 
down twelve hours. | | 
During the afternoon, we kept standing on onr 
tacks, between the island of Potoe, and the Grand 
$adrone, having passed to the eastward of the for. 
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mer. Atnine o’clock, the’ tide beginning to ebb, 
we again came to anchor in six fathoms water 5 the 
town of Macao bearing north west, three leagues 
distant ; and the island of Potoe south half west, two 
leagues distant. This island lies two leagues to ‘the 
north north west ofthe island marked Z in Mr. Dal. 
rymple’s chart, which we, at first, took to be part of 
the Grand Ladrone.. Ut is small and rocky 3 and 
off the west end there is said to be foul ground, 
though we passed near it without perceiving any. 

‘In the forenoon of the 2d, one of the Chinese 
contractors; who are called compradors, went on 
board the Resolution, and sold to Captain Gore 
two hundred pounds weight of beef, together with 

a considerable quantity of greens, oranges, and 
esgs, A proportionable share of these articles was* 
sent to the Discovery ; and an agreement made with 
the man to furnish -us~with a daily stipply, for 
which, however, he insisted on being paid before- 
hand. 

Our pilet, pretending he could carry the ships no 
farther, Captain Gore was obliged to discharge him, 
and we were left to our own guidance. 

: Attwo in the afternoon, the tide flowing, we 
weighed, and worked to windward ; and, at seven, 
anchored in three and a half fathoms of water, 
Macao bearing west, three miles distant. This 
situation ‘was indeed, very incligible, being exposed 
to the north east, and having shoal water, not more 
than two fathoms and a half deep, to leeward 5 but 
as no nautical description is given, in Lord Anson’s 
voyage, of the harbour in which the Centurion an- 
chored, and Mr. Dalrymple’s seneral map, which 
was the only one on board, was on too small a scale 
to serve for our direction, the ships were obliged to 
remain there all night. 
In the evening, Captain Gore sent me on shore 
to visit the Portugueze Governor, and to request his 
assistance iv procuring refreshments for Our crew, © 
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which he thought niight be done on more reasonable 
terms than the comprador would undertake to fur- 
nish them. At the same time, I took a list of the 
naval stores, of which both vessels were greatly in 
want, with an intention of proceeding immediately 
to Canton, and applying to the servants of the East 
India Company, who were, at that time, resident 
there. On my arrival at the citadel, the fort-major 
informed me, that the governor was sick, and not 
able to see company; but that we might be assured 
of receiving every assistance in their power. This, 
however, I understood would be very inconsidera- 
ble, as they were entirely dependent on the Chinese, 
even for their daily subsistence. Indeed, the answer 
returned to the first request I made, gave me a suffi. 
cient proof of the fallen state of the Portugueze 
power ; for, on my acquainting the major with my 
desire of proceeding immediately to Canton, he told 
me, that they could not venture to furnish me with 
a boat, till leave was obtained from the Moppo, or 
officer of the customs; and that the application for 
this purpose must be made to the Chinese govern. 
ment at Canton. 

The mortification I felt at meeting with this un- 
expected delay, could only be equalled by the ex. 
treme impatience with which we had so long waited 
for an opportunity of receiving intelligeace from 
Europe. It often happens, that in the eager pur. 
suit of an object, we overlook the easiest and most 
obvious means of attaining it. This was actually 
my case at present ; for I was returning under great 
dejection to the ship, when the Portugueze officer, 
who attended me, asked me, if I did not mean to 
yisit the English gentlemen at Macao. I need not 
add with what transport I received the information 
this question conveyed to me; nor the anxious hopes 
and fears, the conflict between curiosity and ap- 
prehension, which passed in my mind,.as we walked 
toward the house of one of our countrymen, 
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In this state ef agitation, it was not surprising, 
‘that our reception, though no way deficient ia 

civility or kindness, should appear cold and formal. 
dn our inquiries, as far as they related to objects of 
private concern, we met, a3 was indeed to be 
expected, with little or no satisfaction; but the 
events of a public nature, whieh had happened 
since our departure, and now, for the first time, 
burst all at once upon us, overwhelmed every other 

feeling, and left us, for some time, almost without 
the power of reflection. or several days we cons 
tinued questioning each other about the truth of 
what we had heard, as if desirous of seeking, in 
doubt and suspense, for that relief and consolation, 
which the reality ef our calamities appeared totally — 
to exclude. These sensations were succeeded by the 
most poignant regret at finding ourselves cut off, at 
such a distance, fr om the scene where, we cat 

ihe fate of fleets and armies was every moment 
deciding. 

The intelligence we had just received of the state 
of affairs in Murope, made us the more exceedingly 
anxious to hasten our departure as much as possible ; 
and [, therefore, renewed my attempt to procure a 

_passage to Canton, but without effect. The 
difficulty arising from the established policy of the 
country, f was now told, would probably be much 
increased by an incident that had happened a few 
weeks before our arrival. Captain Panton, in the 
Sea-horse, a ship of war of twenty-four guns, had 
been sent from Madras, to urge the payment of 
a debt owing by the Chinese merchants of Canton to 
private British subjects in the Hast Indies and 
Kkurope, which, including the principal and com- 
pound interest, amounted, I understood, to near @ 
million atloc tag: For this purpose,’ he had orders 
to insist on an audience with the Viceroy of Canton, 
which, after some delay, and nat without recourse 
being had to threats,’ was, at length, obtained. 
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The answer he received, on the subject of his 
mission, was fair and satisfactory ; but, immediately 
afier his departure, an édict was stuck up on the 
houses of the Europeans, and in the public places of 
the city, forbidding all foreigners, on any pretence, 
_ to lend money to the subjects of the Emperor. 

This measure had occasioned very serious alarms 
at Canton. ‘he Chinese merchants, who had in- 
curred the debt contrary to the commercial laws of 
their own country, and denied, in part, the justice 
of the demand, were afraid that intelligence of this 
would be carried to Pekin ; and that the Emperor, 
who has the character of a just and rigid prince, 
might punish them with the loss of their fortunes, if 
not of their lives: On the other hand, the select 
committee, to whom the cause of the claimants was 
strongly recommended by the presidency of Madras, 
were extremely apprehensive, lest they should 
embroil themselves witi the Chinese government 
at Canton; and, by that means, bring, perhaps, 
irreparable mischief on the company’s affairs in 
China. For f was further informed, that the Man- 
darins were always ready to take occasion, even on 
the slightest grounds, to put a stop to their trading 5 
and that it was often with great difficulty, and never 
without certain expense, that they could get such 
restraints. taken off. These impositions were daily 
_ increasing; and, indeed, I found it a prevailing 
opinion, in all the European factories, that they 
should soon be reduced either to quit the commerce 
of that country, or to bear the same indignities 
to which the Dutch are subjected in Japan. 

The arrival of the Resolution and Discovery, 
at such a time, could not fail of occasioning fresh 
alarms; and, therefore, finding there was no proba- 
bility of my proceeding to Canton, I dispatched 
a letter to the English supercargoes, to acquaint 
them with tbe cause of our putting into the lypa, 
to request their assistance in procuring me a passe 
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port, and in forwarding the stores we wanted, 
of which I sent them a list, as expeditiously as 
yossible. . 

The next morning I was aceompanied on board 
by our countryman, who pointing out to us the 
situation of the Typa, we weighed at half past six, 
and stood toward it; but the wind failing, we came 
to, at eight, in three and a half fathoms water; 
Macao bearing west north west, three miles distant; 
the Grand Ladrone south east by south. The 
Resolution here saluted the Portugueze fort with 
eleven guns, which were returned by the same nume 
ber, Early on_ the 4th, we again weighed, and 
stood into the Typa, and moored with the stream 
anchor and cable to the westward. 

The Comprador, whom we at first engaged 
with, having disappeared with a small sum of money, 
which had been given him to purchase provisions, 
we contracted with another, who’ continued to 
supply both ships, during our whole stay. This 
was done secretly, and in the night-time, under 
pretence, that it was contrary to the regulations of 
the port; but we suspected all this caution to have 
been used with a view either of enhancing the price 
of the articles he furnished, or of securing to himself 
the profits of his employment, without being obliged 
to share them with the Mandarins. 

On the 9th, Captain Gore received an answer 
from the committee of the English supercargoes at 
Canton, in which they assured him, that their best 
endeavours shotid be used to procure the supplies 
we stood in need of, as expeditiously as possible 5 
and that a passport should be sent for one of 
his officers, hoping at the same time, that we were 
sufficiently acquainted with the character of the 
Chinese government, to attribute any delays, that 
might unavoidably happen, to their true cause. 

The day followirg, an English merchant, from 
one of our settlements in Lie East Indies, applied to 
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Captain Gore for the assistance of a few hands ta 

navigate a vessel he had purchased at Macao, up to 

Canton. Captain Gore judging this a good oppor- 

tunity for me to proceed to that place, gave orders 

that L should take along with me my second lieute- 

nant, the lieutenant of marines, and ten seamen 
Though this was not precisely the mode in which I 

could have wished to visit Canton, yet as it_was 
very nncertain when the passport might arrive, and 

my presence might contribute materially to the 

expediting of our supplies, I did not hesitate to put 

myself on board, having. left orders with Mr, - 
Williamson, to get. the Discovery ready for ‘sea 

a5-soon as possible, and to make such additions and 

alterations in her upper works, as might contribute 

to make her more defensible. That the series of 
our astronomical observations might suffer no in. 

terruption by my absence, I intrusted the. care 

of continuing them to Me. Trevenen, in whose 

abilities and diligence I could repose an intire cor. 


fidence. 


We left the harbour of Macao on the 1ith of * 
December, and sailing round the south eastern 
extremity of the island, we steered to the northward, 


leaving, as we passed along, Lantao, Lintin, and 


several smaller islands, to the right. All these 
islands, as well as that of Macao, which lic to the 
left, are entirely withont wood; the land is high 
and barren, and uninhabited, except occasionally by 
fishermen. As we approached the Bocca Tygris, 


whiclr is thirteen leagues. from Macao, the Chinese 


coast appears to the eastward ia steep white cliffs; 
the two forts, commanding the mouth of the river, 
are exactly in the same state as when Lord Anson 


was there; that on the left is a fine old castle, sur 


rounded by a grove of trees, and has an agreeable 
romantic appearance, ays Raa 

We were here visited by an officer of the customs $ 
en which occasion the ownet of the vessel, being 
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apprehensive that, if we were discovered on board, 
Ait would occasion some alarm, and might be attended 
with disagreeable consequences, begged us to retire 
into the cabin below. ! 
The breadth of the river aw these forts is 
variable, the banks being low and flat, and subject 
to be overflowed by the tide to a/ great extent. 
‘the ground on each side is level, and laid out 
fn rice fields; but as we advanced, it rose gradually | 
into hills of considerable declivity, the sides of 
which are cut into terraces, and planted with sweet 
potatoes, sugar-canes, yams, plantains, and the 
cotton-tree. We saw many lofty pagodas, scattered 
over the country, ard several towns at a distance, 
some of which pyORIS to be of a considerable 
SIZC. 

We did not arrive at W ampi, which is only nine 
leagues from the Bocca Tygris, ull the 18th, our 
progress having been retarded by contrary winds, 
‘and the lightness of the vessel. W Si is a smalt 
Chinese town, off which the ships of the different 
nations, who trade here, lie, in order te take in 
their lading. The river, higher up, is said by 
M. Sonnerat not to be deep enough to admit heas y 
‘laden vessels, even.if the policy of the Chines 

had suffered the Huropeans to navigate them sa 
to Canton; but this circumstance | eanfot take 
upon me to decide on, as no stranger, I believe, has. 
been permitted to inform himself with certainty 
of the truth. ‘The small islands, that lie opposite to 
the town, are allotted to the. several factories, 

who have built warehouses for the reception of the 
merchandise that is brought down from Canton. 

From, Wampt, I immediately proceeded in. a 
sampane, or Chinese boat, to. Canton, which is 
about two leagues and a half higher up the river. 
These boats are the neatest and most cofivenient for 
passengers Lever saw. They are of various sizes, 
almost flat at the bottom, very broad upon the 
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beam, and narrow at the head and stern, which are 
raised and ornamented: the middle, where we sat, 
was arched over with a roof of bamboo, which may 
be raised or lowered at pleasure; in the sides were 
small windows with shutters, and the apartment was 
furnished with handsome mats, chairs, and tables. 
In the stern was placed a small waxen idol, in a 
case of gilt leather, before which stood a pot, con- 
taining lighted tapers made of dry chips, or matches, 
and gum. The hire of this boat was a Spanish 
dollar. , 

I reached Canton a little after it was dark, and 
landed at the English factory, where, though my 
arrival was very unexpected, I was received with 
every mark of attention and civility. The select 
committee, at this time, consisted of Mr. Fitzhugh, 
the president, Mr. Bevan and Mr. Rapier. They 
immediately gave me an account of such stores 
as the India ships were able to afford us; and 
though f have not the smallest doubt, that the com- 
inanders were desirous of assisting us with every 
thing they could spare, consistently with a regard to 
their own safety, and the interest of their em- 
ployers, yet it was a great disappointment to me 
to find in their list scarcely any articles of cordage or 
canvass, of both which we stood principally in 
need. It was, however, some consolation to un« 
derstand, that the stores were in readiness for 
shipping, and that the provisions we required might 
be had at a day’s notice. Wishing therefore to 
make my stay here as short as possible, I requested 
the gentlemen to procure junks or boats for me the 
next day, with an intention of leaving Canton 
the following one; but [ was soon informed, that a 
business of that kind was not to be transacted 
so rapidly in this country ; that leave must be first 
procured from the Viceroy; that the Hoppo, or 
principal officer of ihe customs, must be applied 
to for cheps, or permits; and that these favours 
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were not granted without mature deliberation ; 
in short, that patience. was an indispensable virtue - 
in China; and that they heped to have the pleasure 
of making the factory agreeable to. me, for a few 
days longer than I seemed wiiling to favour them 
with my company. , 
Though I was not much disposed to relish this 
compliment, yet I could not, help being diverted 
with an incident that occurred very opportunely 
to convince me of the truth of their representations, 
and of the suspicions character of the Chinese. The 
reader will recollect, that it was now about fifteen 
days since Captain Gore had written to the factory, 
to desire their assistance in procuring leave for one 
of his officers to pass to Canton. In consequence of 
this application, they had engaged one of the 
principal Chinese merchants of the place, to interest 
himself in our favour, and to solicit the business 
with the viceroy. ‘This person came to visit the 
president, whilst we were talking on the subject, 
and with great satisfaction and complacency in his | 
countenance acquainted him, that he had at last 
succeeded in his applications, and that a passport 
for one of the officers of the Ladrone ship (or, 
pirate) would be ready in a few days. The pre- 
sident immediately told him not to give himself any 
farther trouble, as the officer, pointing to me, was 
already arrived. It is impossible to describe the 
terror, which seized the old man on hearing this 
intelligence. His head sunk upon his breast, and 
the sofa on which he was sitting shook, from 
the violence of his agitation. Whether the Ladrone 
ship was the object of his apprehensions, or his own 
government, | could not discover ; but after con- 
tinuing in this deplorable state a few minutes, Mr. 
Bevan bade him not despair, and recounted to him 
the manner in which 1 had passed from Macao, the 
reasons of my journey to Canton, and my wishes to 
leave it as soon as possible. ‘This last circumstance 
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secraed particularly agreeable to him, and gave me 
hopes, that I should find him equally disposed to 
hasten my departure: and yet, as soon as he had 
recovered the courage to speak, he began tu recount 
the unavoidable delays that would occur in my 
business, the difficulty of gaining admittance to the 
viceroy, the jealousies and suspicions of the Manda. 
rins, respecting our real designs, which had risen, 
he said, to an extraordinary height, from the strange 
account we had given of ourselves. , 

After waiting several days, with great im patience, 
for the event of our application, without under- 
standing that the matter was at all advanced toward 
a conclusion, I applied to the commander of an 
English country ship, who was to ‘sail'on the 25th, 
aud who offered to take the men and stores on 
board, and to lie to, if the weather should permit, 
off Macao, till we could send boats to take them out 
of his ship. At the same time he apprised me 
of the danger there might be of his being driven with 
them out to sea. Whilst I was doubting what 
measures to pursue, the commander of another 
country ship brought me a letter from Captain 
Gore, in which he acquainted me, that he had 
engaged him to bring us down from Canton, and to 
deliver the stores we had procured, at his own risk, 
in the Typa. All our difficulties being thus re- 
moved, 1 had leisure to attend to the purchase 
of our provisions and stores, which was completed 
on the 26th; and the day following, the whole 
stock was sent on board. 

As Canton was likely to be the most advantage- 
ous market for fers, [ was desired by Captain 
Gore to carry with me about twenty sea-otters 
skins, chiefly “.- ..operty of our deceased com- 
manders, and to dispose of them at the best price I 
could procure; a commission, which gave me an ~ 
opportunity of. becoming a little acquainted with - 
the genius of the Chinese for Trade. Having 
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.acquainted some of the English supercargoes with 
_these circumstances, I desired them to recommend 
me to some Chinese merchant of credit and reputa.- 
tion, who would at once offer me a fair and reason- 
able price. I was accordingly directed to a member 
of the Hong, a society of the principal merchants of 
_ the place, who being fully informed of the nature of 
the business, appeared sensible of the delicacy of 
my situation ; assured me, | might depend on his 
jutegrity ; and that, in a case of this sort, he should 
_consider himself merely as an agent, without looking 
for any profit to himself. Having laid my goods 
before him, he examined them with great care, over 
and over again, and at last told me, that he could 
not venture to offer more than three hundred dollars 
forthem. As I knew, from the price our skins had 
sold for in Kamtschatka, that he had not offered me 
one half their value, I found myself under the 
-necessity of driving a bargain. In my turn, I 
therefore demanded one thousand; my Chinese 
then advanced to five hundred; then offered me 
a private present of tea and porcelain, amounting 
to one hundred more; then the same sum In money ; 
and, lastly, rose to seven hundred dollars, on which 
I fell to nine hundred. Here, each side declaring 
he would not recede, we parted; but the Chinese 
soon returned with alist of India goods, which he 
now proposed I should take in exchange, and 
which, I was afterward told, would have amounted 
in value, if honestly delivered, to double the sum he 
hed before offered.. Finding 1 did not choose to 
deal in this mode, he proposed as his ulécmatum, 
that we should divide the difference, which, being 
_tired of the contest, I consented to, and received the 
eight hundred dollars. 

The ill health, which at this time I laboured 
under, left me little reason to lament the very 
nerrow limits, within which the policy of the Chinese 
olliges every European at Canton to confine hig 
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curiosity. TI shouid otherwise have felt exceedingly 
tantalized with living under the walls of so great a 
-city, full of objects of novelty, without being able to 
enter it. <The accounts given of this‘place, by Peres” 
le Comte and Du Halde are in every one’s hand. 
These" authors have lately been accused of great 
exaggeration by M. Sonnerat; for which reason the 
following observations, aolleceéa from the informa- 
tion with which I have been obligingly furnished by 
several English gentlemen, who were a long time 
resident at Canton, may not be unacceptable to the 
public. 

Canton, including the old and new town, and the 
suburbs, is about ten miles in circuit. With respect 
to its population, if one may judge of the whole, 
from what is seen in the suburbs, | should conceive 
it to fall considerably short of an European town of. 
the same magnitude. Le Comte estimated the 
number of inhabitants at one million five hundred 
- thousand; ‘Dua Tlalde at’ one million; and M, 
Sonnerat says he has ascertained them to be no more 
than seventy-five thousand :* but, as this gentleman 
has not favoured us with the grounds on which his 
calculation was founded; and, besides, appears as 
destrous ‘of depreciating every thing that relates 
to the Chinese, as the Jesuits may be of magnifying, 
his opinion certainly admits of some doubt. The 
following circunistances may perhaps lead the réader 
to form a judgment with tolerable accuracy on this 
subject. ; 

A Chinese house, undoubtedly, occupies more 
space than is usually taken up by houses in Europe: 
but the proportion suggested by M. Sonnerat, of 
four or five to one, certainly gocs much bey ond the 
truth. ‘To this should be added, that a great many 


oo 
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* Jai verifié moi-méme, avec plusieurs Chinois, la aenaihati on 
de Canton, de la ville de Tartare, & de celle de Battauy, ac, 
Voyage aux Indes, &e. par M, Sonacrat, Tom, ii, p, 14. 
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houses, in the suburbs of Canton, are occupied, for 
commercial purposes only, by merchants and rich 
tradesmen, whose families live entirely within the 
city. On the other hand, a Chinese family appears 
to consist, on an average, of more persons than 
an European. A Mandarin, according to his rank 
and substance, has from five to twenty wives. A 
merchant, from three to five. One of this class 
at Canton, had, indeed, twenty-five wives, and 
thirty-six children ; but this was mentioned to me 
as a very éxtraordinary instance. An opulent 

tradesman has usually two; and the lower class 
of people very rarely more than one. ‘Their servants 
are at least double in number to those employed by 
persons of the same condition in Europe. If, then, 
we suppose a Chinese family one third larger, and 
an European house two thirds fess, than each other, 
a Chinese city will contain only half the number of 
inhabitants contained in a Kuropean town of the 
same size. According to these dufa, the city and 
suburbs of Canton may probably contain about one 
hundred and fifty thousand. 

With respect to the number of inhabited Sam- 
panes, 1 found different opinions were entertained ; 
‘but none placing them lower than forty thousand. 
‘They are moored in rows close to each other, with a 
narrow passage, at intervals, for the boats to pass 
up and down the river. As the Fygris, at Canton, 
is - somewhat wider than the hames, at London; 
and the whole river is covered in this manner for 
the extent of at least a mile; this account of their 
number does not appear to me, in the least, exagge~ 
rated; and if it be allowed, the number of in- 
habitants in the Sampanes alone (for each of them 
contains one family), must amount to nearly three 
times the number supposed by M. Sonnerat to be in 
the whole city. 

{he military force of the province, of which 
Canton is the capital, amounts to fifty thousand 
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men. It is said that twenty thousand are sinitoned 
in and about the city; and, as a proof of this, 
I was assured, that, on the occasion of some disturb- 
ance that had happened at Canton, thirty thousand 
men were drawn together within the space of a few 
hours. 

The streets are long, and most of them narrow 
and irregular; but well paved with large stones ; 
and, for the most part, kept exceedingly clean. 
The houses are built of brick, one story high, 
having generally two or three. courts backward, 
in which are the wareehouses for merchandise, and, 
in the houses within the city, the apartments for the 
women. A very few of the meanest sort are built 
_ of wood. 

The houses belonging to the European factors, 
are built on an handsome quay, with a regular. 
- facade of two stories toward the river, and. disposed 
within, partly after the Kuropean, and partly after 
the Chinese manner. Adjoining to these are a 
number of houses, belonging to the Chinese, and 
hired out to the commanders of ships, and mer- 
chants, who make an occasional stay. As no 
Kuropean is allowedZto bring .his wife to Canton, 
the English supercargoes live togethcr, at a common 
table, which is kept by the company, and have cach 
a separate apartment, consisting of three or four 
rooms. The time of their residence seldom exceeds 
eight months annually 5; and as they are pretty con- 
stantly employed, during that time, in the service of 
the company, they may submit with the less 
regret, to the restraints they are keptunder. They 
very rarely pay any visits within the walls of 
Canton, except. on public occasions. . Indeed, no. > 
thing gaye me so unfavourable an idea of the 
character of the Chinese, as to find, that, amongst so 
many persons of liberal minds, and amiable Mane — 
ners, some of whom have resided in that country for 
ncar fifteen years together, they have never formed 
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any friendship or social connection. As soon as the 
last ship quits Wampi, they are all obtiged to 
retire toiMacao 5 but, as a proof of the excellent 
policeof the country, they leave all the money they 
possess in spectée behind them, which, I was told, 
sometimes amounted to one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, and for which they had no other 
security than the seals of the merchants of the 
Hiong, the viceroy, and Mandarzns. 
During my stay at Canton, I was carried, by 
one of the English gentlemen, to visit a person 
of the first consequence’in the place. We were re- 
ceived in along yoom or gallery, at the upper end 
of which stood a table, with a large chair behind it, 
and a row of chairs extending from it on each side 
down the room. Being previously instructed, that 
‘the point of civility consisted in remaining as Jong 
unseated as possible, [ readily acquitted myself of 
this piece of etiquette ; after which we were enters 
tained with tea, and seme preserved and fresh fruits. 
Our host was very fat, with a heavy dull counten- 
ance, and of great gravity in his deportment. He 
‘spoke a little broken English and Portugueze ; and, 
after we had taken our refreshment, he carried us 
about his house and garden; and having shewed 
‘as all the improvements he was making, we took 
our leave. SORE 
Ilaving procured an account of the price of pro- 
visions at Canton, as settled for the year 1780, 
which the reader will find at the end of this chapter, 
have only to observe, that the different articles 
are supposed to be the best of the kind; and that 
the natives purchase the same for nearly one-third 
Jess than the price, which in the listis fixed only for 
‘strangers. 
| had hitherto intended, as well to avoid the 
trouble and delay of applying for passports, as to 
save the unnecessary expence of hiring a sampane, 
which I understood amounted at least to twelve 
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pounds sterling, to go along with the stores to 
Macao, in the country merchant’s ship I have before 
mentioned: but having received an invitation from 
two English gentlemen, who had obtained passports 
for four, I accepted, along with Mr. Philips, their 
ofier of places in a Chinese boat, and left Mr. Lan. 
nyon to take care of the men and stores, which were 
to sail the next day. In the evening of the 26th, 
J took my leave of the supercargoes, having thanked 
them for their many obliging favours; amongst 
which I must not forget to mention an handsome 
present of tea for the use of the ships’ companies, 
and a large collection of English periodical publica- 
tions. The latter we found a valuable acquisition, 
as they both served to amuse our impatience, during 
our tedious voyage home, and enabled us to return 
not total strangers to what had been transacting in 
our native country. At one o’clock, the next 
morning, we ieft Canten, and arrived at Macao 
about the same hour the day following, having 
passed down a channel, which fies to the westward 
of that by which we had come up. 

During our absence, a brisk trade had been car. 
rying on with the Chinese, for the sea-otter skins, 
which had, every day, been rising in their value. 
One of our seamen sold his stock, alone, for eight 
hundred dollars; and a few prime skins, which were 
clean, and had been well preserved, were sold for 
one hundred and twenty each. The whole amount 
of the value, in specie and goods, that Was got for 
the furs, in both ships, I am confident, did not fall 
short of two thousand pounds sterling; and it was 
generally supposed, that at least two-thirds of the 
quantity we had originally got from the Americans, 
were spoiled and worn out, or had been given 
away, and otherwise disposed of, in Kamtschatka. 
When, in addition to these facts, it is remembered, 
that the furs were, at first, collected without our 
having any idea of their real value; that the great. 
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est part had been worn by the Indians, from whom 
we purchased them; that they were afterward pre. 
served with little care, and frequently used for bede 
clothes, and other purposes, during our cruise to 
the north; and that, probably, we had never got 
_the full value for them in China; the advantages 
that might be derived from a voyage to that part of 
the American coast, undertaken with commercial 
views, appear to me of a degree of importance 
~ sufficient to call for the attention of the public. 

The rage with which our seamen were possessed 
to return to Cook’s river, and, by another cargo 
of skins to make their fortunes, at one time, was 
not far short of mutiny ; and I must own, 1 could 
not help indulging myself in.a project, which the 
disappointment we had suffered, in being obliged to 
leave the Japanese Archipelago, and the northern 
coast of China, unexplored, first suggested; and, 
by what I conceived, that object might still be hap- . 
pily accomplished, through means of the East India 
Company, not only without expence, but even 
with the prospect of very considerable advantages, 
Though the situation of affairs at home, or perhaps 
greater difficulties in the execution of my scheme 
than I had foreseen, have hitherto prevented its 
being carried into effect, yet, as I find the plan in 
my journal, and still retain my partiality for it, E 
hope it will not be entirely foreign to the nature of 
this work, if I beg leave to insert it here. 

I proposed then, that the Company’s China ships 
should carry an additional complement of men each, 
making in all one hundred. ‘I'wo vessels, one of 
two hundred, and the other of one hundred and 
fifty tons, might, I was told, with proper notice, 
be readily purchased at Canton; and, as victualling 
is not dearer there than in KMurope, I calculate, that 
they might be completely fitted out for sea, with a 
year’s pay and provision, for six thousand pounds, 
including the purchase. The expence of (he neces- 
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sary articles for barter is scarcely worth mentioning- 
J would, by all means, recommend that each ship 
should have five tons of unwrought iron, a forge, . 
and an expert smith, with a Journeyman and ap- 
prentice, who might be ready to forge such tools, as 
it should appear the Indians were most desirous of. 
Vor though six of the finest skins purchased by us, 
were got fora dozen large green glass beads, yet it 
is well known, that the fancy of these people for 
articles of ornament, is exeecdingly capricious ; and 
that iron is the only sure commodity for. their 
market. ‘Fo this might be added a few gross of 
Jarge-pointed case-knives, some bales of coarse 
woollen cloth (linen they would net accept of from 
us), aud a barrel or two of copper and glass 
trinkets. 

I have-here proposed two ships, not only for the 
greater security of the expedition, but because } 
think single ships ought never to be sent out on diss 
coveries. For where risks are to be run, and doubt- 
ful and hazardous experiments tried, it cannot be 
expected that single ships should venture so far, as 
where there is some security provided against an 
untoward accident. ging 

‘The vessel being now ready for sea, will sail with 
the first south westerly monsoon, whieh generally 
scts in about the beginning of April. With this 
wind they will steer to the northward, along the 
eoast of China, beginning a more accurate survey 
from the mouth of the river Kyana, or the Nankin 
River, in latitude 30°, which I believe is the utmost 
limit of this coast hitherto visited by Kuropeau ships- 
As the extent of that deep gulf called Whang Hay, 
or the Yellow Sea, is at present unknown, it must 
be left to the discretion of the commander, to pros 
ceed up it as far as he may judge prudent; but he 
must be cautious not to entangle himself too far in’ 
it, lest he should want time for the prosecutiom of 
the remaining part of his enterprize, The same dts- 
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cretion must be used, when he arrives in the Straits 
‘of Tessoi, with respect-to the islands of Jeso, which, 
if the wind and weather be favourable, he will not 
lose the opportunity of exploring. 

Having proceeded to the latitude of 51° 40, 
where he will make the southernmost point of the 
island of Sagaleen, beyond which the sea of Ckotzk 
is sufficiently knewn, he will steer to the south- 
ward, probably. in the beginning of June, and en- 
deavour to fallin with the southernmost of the 
Kurile islands. Ovoroop or Nadeegsda, according 
‘to the accounts of the MKussians, will furnish the 
ships with a. good harbour where they may wood 
and water, and take ia such other refreshments as - 
the place may afford. Toward the end of June, 
they will shape their course for the Shummagins, 
aud from thence to Cook’s. River, purchasing, as 
they proceed, as many skins as they are able, with. 
out losing too-much time, since they ought to steer 
again to the southward, and trace the coast with 
great accuracy from the latitude of 56° to 50°, the 
space from which we were driven out of sight of 
land by contrary winds. It should here be re- 
marked, that f consider the purchase of skins, in 
this expedition, merely a secondary object, for de- 
fraying the expence; and it cannot be doubted, 
from our experience in the present voyage, that two 
hundred and fifty skins, worth one hundred dollars 
each, may be procured without any loss of time 5 
especially as it is-probable they will be met with 
along the coast to the southward of Cook’s River. 

Having spent three months on the coast of Ame- 
rica, they will set out on their return to China 
early in the month of October, avoiding ‘in their 
route, as much as possible, the tracks of former 
navigators, Lhavenow only to add, that if the 
fur trade should become a fixed object of, Indian 
commerce, frequent opportunities will occur of 
completing whatever may be Jeft unfinished, in the 
VOL. x. MM 
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voyage of which I have here ventured to delineate 
the outlines. | 
.. The barter which had been carrying on with the 
Chinese for our sea-otter skins, had produced avery 
whimsical change in the dress of all our crew. On 
our arrival in the Typa, nothing could exceed the 
ragged appearance both of the younger officers and 
seamen; for, as our voyage had already exceeded, 
by near a twelvemonth, the time it was at first ima. 
gined we should remain at sea, almost the whole of 
our original stock of European clothes had been 
long worn out, or patched up with skins, and the 
various manufactures we had met with in the course 
of our discoveries. ‘These were now again mixed 
and eked out with the gaudiest silks and coitons of 
China, . i 

On the 30th, Mr. Lannyon arrived with the stores 
and provisions, which were immediately stowed in 
due proportion on board the two ships. The next 
day, agreeably toa bargain made by Captain Gore, 
i sent our sheet anchor to the country ship, and 
received in return the guns, which she before rode 
by. 

Whilst we lay in the Typa, I was shewn, in a 
garden belonging toan English gentleman at Macao, 
the rock, under which, as the tradition there goes, 
the poet Camoens used to sit and compose his 
Husiad. It is a lofty arch, of one solid stone, and 
forms the entrance of a grotto dag out of the rising 
ground behind it. The rock is overshadowed by 
large spreading trees, and commands an extensive 
and magnilicent view of the sea, and the interspersed 
islands. 

On the 11th of January, two seamen belonging 
to the Resolution found means to run of with a six- 
oared cutter, and, notwithstanding diligent. search 
was made, both that and the following day, we were 
never able to learn any tidings of her, Jt was Sup. 
posed, that these people had been seduced by the 
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prevailing notion of making a fortune, by returning 
to the fur islands, | tie 

As we heard nothing, during our stay in the Ty- 
pa, of the measurement of the ships, it may be con- 
cluded, that the point so strongly contested by the — 
Chinese, in Lord Anson’s time, has, in consequence 
of his firmness and resolution, never since been in- 
sisted on. 

‘The following nautical observations were made 
while we lay here: | 


Harbour of Macao lat. 22° 12’ OY north. 
long. 113 47 O east. 
Anchoring-place in ney renee oO ite: 


‘Ty pa - 
. long. 113 48°34 east. 
Mean dip of the north 


pole of the magnetic | in| 1 O 
needle - | 
Variation of the compass QO 19 O west. 


On the full and change days it was high water in 
‘the Typa at 5515", and in Macao harbour at 5" 
50". ‘The greatest rise was six feet oneinch. ‘The 
flood appeared to come from the south eastward; 
but we could not determine this point with certain- 
ty, on account of the great number of islands which 
lie off the mouth of the river of Canton. 
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CHAP. X. 


Leave the Typt.—Orders of the Court of France 
respecting Captain Cook.— Resolutions in conse- 
quence thereof.—Strike Soundings on the Mac- 
clesfield Banks.— Pass Pulo Sapata.— Steer for 

-  Pulo~ Condore.— Anchor at Pulo Condore.— 
Transactions during our Stay.—~ Journey to the 
principal Town.—Recetve a visit from a Man- 
darin.—Examine his Letters. —Refreshments to 
be procured.—Description, and present State of 
the Island.—lIts produce.—An Assertion of M. 
Sonnerat refuted.—<Astronomical and Nautical 
Observations. ; 


On the 12th of January, 1780, at noon, we ans 
moored, and scaled the guns, which, on board my 
_ ship, now amounted to ten; so that, by means of 
‘four additional ports, we could, if occasion required, 
fight seven on a side. In like manner, the Resolu- 
tion had increased the number of her guns_ from 
twelve to sixteen: and, in both ships, a stout bar- 
ricade was carried round their upper works, and 
every other precaution taken to give our smal] force 
as respectable an appearance as possible. 
We thought it our duty to provide ourselves 
with these means of defence, though we had some 
reason to believe, that the ¢: nerosity of our cne- 
mies had, in a great measure, rendered them su- 
perfluous. We were informed at Canton, that 
the public prints, which had arrived Jast from 
_ England, made mention of instrections having been 
found on board all the French ships of war, cap- 
tured in Europe, directing their commanders, in 
case of falling in with the ships that sailed under the 
command of Captain Cook, to suffer them to pro- 
ceed on their voyage without molestation, ‘Lhe 
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same orders were also said to have been given by 
the American congress to the vessels employed in 
. their service. As ‘this intelligence was farther cons: 


firmed by the private letters of several of the supers 
cargoes, Captain Gore thought himself bound, in 
return for the liber al exceptions made in our favour, 
to refrain from availing himself of any opportunities 
-of capture, which these seas might afiord, and to 
preserve throughout his voyage, “the strictest neu. 
trality. : 

At two in the afternoon, having got under sail, 
the Resolution saluted the fort of Macao with eleven 


guns, which, was returned with the same number. 


At five, the wind dropping, the ship missed stays, 
and drove into shallow mers but, by carrying out 


an anchor, she was hauled off Githb At receiving the 


smallest damage. ‘The weather: continuing. calm, 


we were obliged to warp out into the entrance of 


the Typa, which we gained by eight o’clock, and 
lay there till nine the next morning ; when, by the 
help of a fresh breeze from the east, we stood to the 
southward between Poioe and Woughoa. 

At noon, we were saluted by a Swedish ship as 
she passed us on her way to Eurepe. At four the 
Ladrone bore east, distant two leagues, We now 
_stecred south half a8 with a fresh breeze from the 
east north east, without any occurrence w orth ree 
marking, till noon of the 14th; when, being in 
Jatitude 18° 57’, and longitude’114° 13’, the wind 
veering to the north, we directed: our conrse half a 
point more to the’ eastward, in order to strike 


soundings over the Macclest ield Bank. . This we ~ 


effected “at eight in the evening of the 16th, and 
found the depth of water to be ifty fathoms, over a 
bottom of sie sand and shells. This part of the 
Macclesfield shoals we placed in latitude 15° 514 and 
longitude 114°,20’; which agrees very exactly with 
the position given in Mr. Dalrymp! 2s iInap, whose 
general apcuiaey, if it'stood in peed of any bapport, 
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was confirmed, in this imstance, by a great number 
of iunar observations, which we had an opportunity 
of making every day since we left the Typa. The va- 
riation was found to be, in the forenoon, O° 39” west. 
On the 17th, we had heavy gales from the east 
by north, with a rough tumbling sea, and the wea- 
‘ther overcast and boisterous. On the 18th, the wind 
still continued to blow strong, and the sea to run 
high, we altered our course to south west by south 5 
and, at noon, being in latitwde 12° 3 ", longitude — 
_ 112°, we began to steer a point more to the west- 
ward for Pulo Sapata, which we saw on the 19th, 
_at four in the afternoon, bearing north west by west, 
about four leagues distant. ‘This small, high, bar- 
ren island is called Sapata, from its resemblance 
ofashoe. Our observations, compared with Mr. 
_Bayly’s time-keeper, place it in latitude 10° Af 
north, longitude 109° 10’ east. ‘The gale had, at 
’ this time, increased with such violence, and the sea 
ran so high, as to oblige us to close-reef the top- 
sails. During the last three days, the ships had 
outrun their reckoning at the rate of twenty miles 
a day, and, as we could not attribute the whole of 
this to the effects of a following sea, we imputed 
it in part to a current, which, according to my own 
calculations, had set forty-two miles to the south 
south west, between the noon of the 19th, and the 
noon of the 20th; and is taken into the account in 
determining the situation of the island. | 
After passing Sapata, we steered to the westward 5 
and at midnight sounded, and had ground with fitty 
fathoms of line, over a fine sandy bottom. In the 
morning of the 20th, the wind becoming more mo- 
derate, we let out the recfs, and steered west by 
south for Pulo Condore. | At noon the latitude was 
8° 46’ north, longitude 106° 45’ east; and at half 
past twelve we got sight of the island, bearing west. 
At four, the extremes of Pulo Condore, and the: 
islands that lie off it, bore soath east and south 
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west by west; our distance from the nearest islands 
being two miles. We kept to the north of the 
islands, and stood for the harbour on the south west 
end of Condore, which, having its entrance from 
the north west, is the best sheltered during the notth 
east monsoon. At six, we anchored, with the best 
bower, in six fathoms, veered away two thirds of 
the cable, and kept the ship steady with a stream 
_ anchor and cable to the southeast. When moored, .. 
the extremes of the entrance of the harbour bore 
north by west, and west north west one quarter 
west; the opening at the upper end south east by 
east three quarters east’; our distance from the 
nearest shore a quarter of a mile. 

As soon as we were come to anchor, Captain’ 
Gore fired a gun, with a view of apprising the na- 
tives of our arrival, and drawing them toward the 
_Shore, but without effect. Early in the morning of 
the 2\st, parties were sent to cut wood, which was 
Captain Gore’s principal motive for coming hither. 
In the afternoon, a sudden gust of wind broke the 
stream-cable, by which the Discovery was riding, 
and obliged us to moor with the bower anchors. 

None of the natives having yet made their ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding a second gun had been 
fired, Captain Gore thought it adviseable to land, 
and go in search of them, that no time might be lost 
in opening a trade for such’ provisions as the place 
could afford: with this view, he appointed me to 
accompany him, in the morning of the 22d; and, 
as the wind at this time blew strong from the east, 
we did not think it prudent to coast in our boats 
to the town, which is situated in the east side of the 
island, but rowed round the north point of the har- 
bour. We had proceeded about two miles along 
the shore, when, observing a road that led into.a. 
wood, we landed. Here I quitted Captain Gore, | 
taking with me a midshipman, and four armed 
sailors, and pursued the path which seemed to’ point 
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directly across the island. We proceeded through 
‘a thick wood, up a steep hill, to the distance ‘of 
a mile, when, after descending through a wood of 
- the same extent, on the other side, we came out into 
a flat, open, sandy country, interspersed with cul- 
tivated spots of rice and tobacco, and groves of 
‘cabbage palm-trees, and cocoa-nnt trees. We here 
spied two huts, situated on the edge of the wood, te 
which we directed our ‘course ; aad before we came 
up to them, were descried by two men, who 
immediately ran away from us, notwithstanding ail 
the peaceable and supplicating gestures we could 
devise. 

On reaching the huts, | ordered the pakiy to stay 
without, lest the sight of so many armed men should 
terrify the inhabitants, whilst 1 entered and recon- 
noitred alone. I found, in one of the huts, an 
elderly man, who was in a great fright, and prepa 
ing to make off with the most valuable of his eilects 
that he could carry. However, I was fortunate 
enough, in a very little time, so entirely to dispel 
his fears, that he came out, and called to the two 
men, who were running away, to\return. The oid 
man and [ now soon came to a perfect understand- 
ing. <A few signs, She that most significant 
one of holding cut a handful of dollars, and then 
pointing to a herd of buffaloes, and the fowls that 
were running about the huts in great numbers, left 
him without any doubts as to the real objects of our 
visit. He pointed toward a place where the town 
Stood, and made us comprehend, that by going 
thither, all.our wants would be supplied. By this 
time the young men, who ee fled, were returned, 
and the old man ordered one of them to conduct us 
to the town, as soon as an obstacle should be 
removed, of which we were not aware. On'our 
first coming out of the wood, a herd of buffaloes, to 
the number of twenty at least, came running 
toward us, tossing up their heads, snaffing the air, 
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and roaring in a hideous manner. They had 
followed us to the huts, and stood drawn up in 
a body, at a little distance; and the old man made 
us understand, that it w ould be exceedingly danger- 
ous for.us to move, till they were driven into, the 
woods; but so enraged were the animals grown at- 
the sight of us, that this was not effected without a 
good “deal of time and diliculty. ‘The men, not 
being able to accomplish it, we were surprised 
to sce them call to their assistance a few little boys, 
who soon drove them out of sight. Afterward, we. 
had occasion to observe, that in driving these 
animals, and securing them, which is done by 
putting a rope es | a hole which is made in their 
nostrils, little boys were always employed, who 
could stroke and handle them with impunity, at 
times when the men durst not approach them. 
Having got rid of the buffaloes, we were conducted 
to the town, which was at a mile’s distance; the 
road to it lying through a deep white sand. It 
is situated near the sea-side, at the bottom of a 
retired bay, which must afford a safe road-stead 
during the prevalence of the south west monsoons. 
This town consists of between twenty and thirty 
houses, built close together; besides six-or seven 
others that are scattered about the beach. The roof, 
the two ends, and the side fronting the country, are 
neatly constructed of reeds; the opposite Gia’ 
facing the sea, is entirely open; but, by means of a 
sort of bamboo screens, they can exclude or let 
in as much of the sun and air as they please. We 
observed, likewise, other large screens or parti- 
tions, for the purpose of dividing, as occasion 
required, the single room of which the house, 
properly speaking, consists, inte separate apart- 
ments. | fie 

We were conducted to the Moab house in the- 
town, belonging to their chief, or, as they called 
him, their,captain, ‘This house had a room at each 
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end, separated by a partition of reeds from the 
middle space, which was open on both sides, and 

rovided with partition screens like the others. 
it had, besides, a penthouse, projecting four or five 
feet beyond the roof, and running the whole length 
on each side. At each end ofthe middle room were 
hung some Chinese paintings, representing men and 
“women in ludicrous attitudes. in this apartment we 
were civilly desired to seat ourselves on mats, and 
betel was presented to us. | 

By means of my money, and pointing at different | 
objects in sight, L had no dificulty in making a 
man, who seemed to be the principal person of the 
company, comprehend the, main business of our 
errand; aud-las readily understood from him, that 
the chief, or captain, was absent, but would soon 
return; and that, without his consent, no purchases 
of any kind could be made. We availed ourselves 
of the opportunity which this circumstance afforded 
us, to walk about the town; and did not forget to 
search, though in vain, for the remains of a fort, 
which had been built by our countrymen near 
the spot we were now upon, in 1702.* 

On returni g to the captain’s house, we were 
sorry to find that he was not yet arrived ; and the 
more so, as the time was almost elapsed which 
Captain Gore had fixed for our return to the boat. 
The natives were desirous we should lengthen our 
Oe 

# The English settled here in the year 1702, when the factory of 
Chusan, on the coast of China, was broken up, and brought with 
them some Macassar soldiers, who were hired to assist in build- 
inga fort, but the president not fulGlling his engagement wiih 
them, they watched an opportunity, and one night murdered all 

. the English in the fort. Those without the fort, bearing a 
noise, took the alarm, and ran to their boats, very narrowly 
escaping with their lives, but not without much fatigue, hunger, 
and thirst, to the Johore domunions, where they were treated 
with great humanity. Some of thi se afterward went to form a 
settlement at Benjar-Massean, on the island ef Borneo, East 
India Directory, p. 86, 
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stay; they even proposed our passing the night 
there, and offered to accommodate us in the best. 
Manner in their power. 1 had Observed, when 
we were in the house before, and now peineeiced it 
the more, that the man I have mentioned above, 
frequently retired into one of the end rooms, and 
staid there some little time, before he answered the 
questions that were put to him; which led me to 
suspect that the captain was all the ume there, 
though, for reasons best known to himself, he did 
not choose to appear; and I was \confirmed in thi 
opinion, by being stopped as I was attempting ‘6 
go into the room. At length, it clearly appeared | 
that my suspicions were weil founded ; for, on our 
preparing to depart, the person who had so often 
passed in and ont, came from the room with a panes 
in his hand, and gave it.to me to read; and ‘I wa 
nota little surprised to find it a sort of ‘a cebadaas 
in French as follows : 


Pizeret Josrpn Groner, Evéque ¢’ ’Advan, Vicaire 
Apost. de Coc thin China, &c. &, 
\ 
Le petit Mandarin, porteur de cet écrit, est 
véritablement Env oyé de la cour & Pulo C ondore, 
pour y attendre et recevoir tout vaisseau Kuropean 
qui auroit sa destination d’approcher Ici’ ie! 
“Capitaine, en consequence, pourroit se fi ~ our 
pour conduire Je vaisseau au port, ou pour faire 
passer les nouvelles qu’il pourroit croire nécessaire 
: PIERRE JOSEPH GE ORGE, 
Hvéque d@’Adran. 
A Sar-Gon, 10 d@’Aotit 1779. 
, 
We returned the Paper, with many protestations 
of our being the Mandarin’s good friends, begging 
he might be informed that we “hoped he would do us 
the favour to visit the ships, that we wight convince — 
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him of it, We now took our leave, well satisfied, - 
on the whole, with what had passed, but full 


of conjeciures about this extraordinary French 
paper. Three of the natives offered their services 
to accompany us back, which we readily accepted, 
and returned by the way we came. Captain Gore 
felt peculiar satisfaction at seeing us; for, as we had 
exceeded our time near an hour, he began to be 
alarmed for our safety, and was preparing to march 
after us. ~He and his party had, during our 
absence, been profitably employed, in loading the 
boat with the cablage-palm, which abounds in this 
bay. Our guides were made exceedingly happy, on 
our presenting them with a dollar each for their 
trouble, and intrusting to their care a bottle of rum 


ad) 


for the Mandarin. One of them chose to accom-, 


pany us on board. 

' At two in the afternoon we joined the ships, and 
several of our shooting parties returned about the 
same time from the woods, having had little success, 
though they saw a great variety of birds and 
animals, some of which will be hereafter noticed. 

At five, a proa, with six men, rowed up to 
the ship, from the upper end of the harbour, and a 
decent-looking personage introduced himself to 
Captain Gore with an ease and good breeding, 
which convinced us his time had been spent in other 
company than what this island afforded. He 
brought with him the French paper above trans- 
cribed, and said he was the Mandarin mentioned in 
it. He spoke a few Portuguese words, but, as 
none of us were acquainted with this language, we 
were obliged to have recourse to a black man 
on board, who could speak the Malay, which is the 
general language of these islanders, and was under- 
stood by the Mandarin, After a little previous 
conversation, he declared to us, that he was a 
christiany and had been baptised by the name of 
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Tuco; that he had been sent hither in August last, 
from Sai-gon, the capital of Cochin China, and had 
since waited-in expectation of some French ships, 
which he was to pilot to a safe port, not more than 
a day’s sail hence, upon the coast of Cochin China. 
We acquainted him, that we were not French, but 
Kinglish, and asked him, whether he did not know, 
that these two nations were now at war with one 
another. He made answer in the affirmative; but, 
at the same time, signified to us, that it. was in- 
different to him to what nation the ships he was 
instructed to, wait for belonged, provided. their 
object was to trade with the people of Cochin 
China. He here produced another paper, which he 
desired us to read. {his was a letter sealed and 
directed ‘* To the captains of any Kuropean vessels 
that may touch at Condore.” Although we appre- 
hended that this letter was designed for French 
ships in particular, yet as the direction included all 
European captains, and as Luco was desirous of our 
perusing it, we broke the seal, and found it to 
be written by the bishop who wrote the certificate. 
Its contents were as follows: ¢¢ That having reason 
to expect, by some late intelligence from Kurope, 
that a vessel would soon come to Cochin China, he 
had, in consequence of this news, got the court 
to send a Mandarin (the bearer) to Pulo Condore, 
fo wait its arrival; that if the vessel should put. 
in there, the commander might either send by 
the bearer an account to him of his arrival, or trust 
himself to the Mandarin, who would pilot him into 
a well-sheltered port in Cochin China, not more 
than a day’s sail from Condore; that, should he 
choose to remain in Condore till the return of the 
messenger, proper interpreters would be sent back, 
and any other assistance, which a letter should point 
out, be furnished; that it was unnecessary to be 
more particular, of which the captain himself must be 
sensible.” This letter had the same date as the 
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certificate, and was returned to Luco again, without 
“any copy being taken. | 

From this letter, and the whole of Luco’s con- 
versation, there remained little doubt, that it was a 
French ship he was to expect ; at the same time we 
found he would be -glad not to lose his errand, 
and had no objection to become our pilot. We 
could not discover from the Mandarin, the exact 
object and business which the vessel he was waiting 
for, intended to prosecute in Cochin China. It 
is true, that our interpreter, the black, was ex- 
tremely dull and stupid, and I should therefore 
be sorry, with such imperfect means of information, 
to run the risk of misleading the reader by any con- 
jectures of my own, respecting the object of Luco’s 
visit to this island. Ishall/only. add, that he told us 
the French ships might perhaps have put into 
Tirnon, and from thence sail to Cochin China; and 
as he had: received ao intelligence of them, he 
thought this most likely to have been the case. 

Captain Gore’s inquiries were next directed 
to find out what supplies could be obtained from the 
jsland. Luco said, that he had two bufialoes of his 
own, which were at our service; and that there 
were plenty on the island, which might be purchased 
for four or five dollars a head: but finding that 
Captain Gore theught that sum exccedingly mode- 
rate, and would willingly give for them a much 
greater, the price was afterward raised upon us to 
seven and eight dollars. 

Farly in the morning of the 23d, the launches of 
Poth ships were sent to the town, to fetch the 
buffaloes which we had given orders to be pur 
chased; but they were obliged to wait till it 
was ‘high-water, as they could at no other time 
get through the opening at the head of the harbour, 
On their ‘arrival at the village, they found the 
_- surf breaking on the beach with such force, that it 
was with the utmost diliculty each launch brought 

i NN 
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a buffaloe on board in the evening, and the officers, 
who were sent on this service, gave it as their 
opinion, that between the violence of the surf, and 
the fiereeness of the buffaloes, it would be extremely 


imprudent to attempt bringing any more off in this | 


way. We had purchased eight, and were now at a 
Joss in what manner to proceed to get them on 
board. We could kill no more than was just 
necessary for the consumption of one day, as in this 
climate meat will not keep till the next. After 
consulting with Luco, it was concluded, that the 


remainder should be driven through the wood: and 


over the hill down to the bay, where Captain ‘Gore 
and I had landed the day before, which being 
sheltered from the wind, was more free from surf. 
This plan was accordingly put in execution; but 


the untractableness and prodigious strength of the | 


’ buffaloes, rendered it a tedious and difficult Opera. 
tion. ‘The method of conducting them was, by 


passing ropes through their nostrils, and round their 


horns; but having been once enraged. at the sight 
of our men, they became so furious, that they some- 
times broke the trees, to which we were often under 


the necessity of tying them; sometimes they tore | 


asunder the cartilage of the nos tril, through which 


the ropes ran, and. got loose. On ‘tilese OCEasiONns, | 


all the exertions of our mew, to recover them, 
would have been ineffectual, wi ithout the assistance 
of some young beys,*whom these animals would 


permit to approach them, and by whose little - 


managements their rage was soon appeased. And 
when, at length, they were got down to the beach, 
it was by their aid, in twisting ropes round their 
legs, in the manner they were directed, that 
we were enabled to throw them down, and by that 
means to get them into the boats. A circumstance, 
respecting these’ animals, which I thought no ‘Tess 
singular than this gentleness toward, and, as it 
should scem, affection for little children, was, that 


Ps 
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they had not been twenty-four hours on board, 
before they became the tamest of all creatures. [ 
kept two of them, amale and female, fora consider- 
able time, which became great favourites with the 
sailors, and, thinking that a breed of animals of 
such strength and size, some of them weighing, 
when dressed, seven hundred pounds weight, would 
be a valuable acquisition, [ was inclined to have 
brought them with me to England; but my inten- 


tion was frustrated by an incurable hurt that one of 


them received at sea. 


It was not till the 28th, that the buffaloes were 


all got on board; however, there was no reason to 
‘regret the time taken up by this service, since, in 
the interim, two wells of excellent water had been 
discovered, of which, as also of wood, part of the 
ships’ companies had been employed in laying in 
a good supply; so that a shorter stop would be 


“necessary, for replenishing our stock of these articles, 


in the Strait of Sunda. A party had likewise been 
occupied in drawing the seine, at the head of the 
harbour, where they took a great many good fish ; 
and another party, in cutting down the cabbage 
palm, which was boiled and served out with the 
meat. Besides this, having been able to procure 
nly a scanty supply of cordage at Macao, the 


repairing of our Tigging was become an object 


of constant attention, and demanded all our spare 
time. 

Pulo-Condore is high and mountainous, and sur- 
rounded by several smaller islands, some of which 
are less than one, and others two miles distant. 
It takes its name from two Malay words, Pulo 
signifying an island, and Condore a calabash, of 
which it produces great quantities. It is of the 
form of a crescent, extending near cight miles from 
the southernmost point, in a north east direction 5 
but its breadth no where exceeds two miles, From 
the westernmost extremity, the land trends to the 
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south east for about four miles; and opposite | 
to this part of the coast there is an island, called, 
by Monsieur D’Apres*, Little Condore, which 
runs two miles in the same direction. ‘This position 
of the two islands affords a, safe and commodious 
harbour, the entrance into which is from the north 
west. ‘The distance between the two opposite 
coasts is three quarters of a mile, exclusive of a 
border of coral rock, which runs down along each 
side, extending about one hundred yards from the 
shore. The anchorage is very good, from eleven to 
five fathoms water, but the bottom is so soft 
and clayey, that we found great difficulty in weigh- 
ing our anchors. ‘[oward the bottom of the 
harbour there is shallow water for about half a 
mile, beyond which the two islands approach so near 
each other, as to leave only a passage at high water 
for boats. ‘The most convenient place for watering 
is at.a beach on the eastern side, where there is 
a small stream which furnished us with fourteen or 
fifteen tons of watera day. 

This island, bota with respect to animal and vege. 
table productions, is considerably improved since 
the time when Dampier visited it. Neither that 
writer, nor the compiler of the Nast India directory, 
-make mention of any other quadrupeds than hogs, 
which are said to be very scarce, lizards, and 
the gaanoes; and the latter, on the authority of 
Monsieur Dedier, a French engineer, who surveyed 
the island about the year 1720, says, that none of 
the fruits and esculent plants, so common in the 
other parts of India, are to be fouad here, except 
water-melons, a few potatoes, small gourds, chibbeds 
(a small species of onion), and’ little black beans, 
At present, besides the buflaloes, of which we 
understood there were several large herds, we pur. 
chased from the natives some remarkably fine fat 


* Neptune Oriental, 
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hogs, of the Chinese breed. They brought us three 
/ or four of a wild sort; and our sportsmen reported, 
that they frequently met with their tracks in 
the woods, which also, abound with menkies and 
squirrels, but so shy, that it was difficult to shoot 
them. One species of the squirrel was of a beauti- 
ful shining black colour; and another species 
striped brown and white. This is called the flying- 
.squirrel, from being provided with a thin mem- 
brane, resembling a bat’s wing, extended on each 
side the belly, from the neck to the thighs; which, 
_ on stretching out their legs, spreads and enables 
them to fly from tree to tree, at a considerable 
distance. ~ Lizards were in great abundance; but I 
do not know that any of us saw the guano, and 
another animal described by Dampier* as resembling 
the guano, only much larger. 

Amongst its vegetable improvements, I have 
already mentioned the fields of rice we passed 
through; and plantains, various kinds of pompi- 
ons, cocoa-nuts, oranges, shaddocks, and pomegra- 
nates, were also met with; though, except the 
plantains and shaddocks, in no great abundance. — 


It is probable, from what has been already said, - 


relative to the Bishop of Adran, that the French 
have introduced these improvements into the island, 
for the purpose of making it a more convenient 
refreshing station for any of their ships that may be 
bound for Cambodia, or Cochin China. Should 
they have made, or intend to make, any settlement 
in those countries, it is certainly well situated for 
that purpose, or for annoying the trade of their 
enemies, in case of war. j ; 

Our sportsmen were very unsuccessful in their 
“pursuit of the feathered game, with which the 
woods are well stocked. One of our gentlemen had 
the good fortune to shoot a wild hen; and all the 


* Vid. Dampier, Vol. i. p, 392. 
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shooting parties agreed that they heard the crowing 
of the cocks on every side, which they described to 
be like that of our common cock, \but shriller; 
that they saw several of them on the wing, but that 
they were exceedingly shy. The hen that was shot 
was of a speckled colour, and of the same shape, 
though not quite so large, as a full-grown pullet of 
this country. Monsieur Sonnerat has entered into 
a long dissertation, to prove that he was the first 
person who determined the country to which this 
most beantiful and useful bird belongs, and denies 
that Dampier met with it here. Fed 

The land in the neighbourhood of the harbour is 


a continued high hill, richly adorned with a variety 


of fine tall trees, from the summit to the water’s 
edge. Among others, we observed what Dampier 
calls the tar-tree ;* but observed none that were tap-= 
ped, in the manner he describes. 

‘The inhabitants, who are fugitives from Cambo- 
dia aid Cochin China, are not numerous. They 
are of a short stature, and very swarthy, and 
of a weak and unhealthy aspect; but, as faras we 
could judge, of a gentle disposition, : 

We remained here till. the 28th of January 
and, at taking lcave ef the Mandarin, Captain 
Gore, at his own request, gave him a letter of 
recommendation to the commanders of any other. 
ships that might put in here; to which he added a 
handsome present. \He likewise gave him a letter 
for the Bishop of Adran, together with a telescope, 
which he begged might be presented to him as 
a, compliment for the services he had received, 
through his means, at Condore. 


The harbour at Pulo Condore is in latitude 8° 40°00” north, 
Longitude, deduced from a great cet 106 18 46 east. 
of lunar observations, 
Dip of the north pole of the ee Binet 
needle, 


‘4 Dampier, Vol. i. p. 390, 


\ 
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Variation of the compass, 14” west. 
‘High water, at the full and change of the 24h. 16m. apparent 
moon, - 7 4 time. 


From this time the water continued, for twelve 
hours, without any visible alteraiion, viz. till 16h. 
15m. apparent time, when it began to cbb: and at 
27h. 15m. smeared time, it was low water. The 
change, from ebbing to flowing, was very quick, or 
in less than 5m.. The water rose and fell seven 
feet four inches perpendicular; and every day the 
same whilst we continued there. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Departure from Pulo Condore.—Pass the Straits 
of Banca.—View of the Island of Stmatra— 
Straits of Sunda.—Occurrences theré.— Descrips 
tion of the Island of Cracatoa.—Prince’s Island, 
—LEfects of the Climate of Javac—Run to the 
Cape of Good Hope.—Transuctions there. 
Description of False Ray.— Passage io the 
Orkneys.— General Reflections. 


On the 28th day of January 1780, we unmoored; 
and, as soon as we were clear of the harbour, 
sizered south south west for Pulo Timoan. On the 
30th, at noon, the latitude, by observation, Being 
5° O north, and longitude 104° 45’ east, we altered 
our course to south three quarters west, having a 
moderate breeze from the north east, accompanied 
by fair weather. At two in the morning of 
the 3lst, we had soundings of forty-five fathoms, 
over a bottom of fine white sand; at which time 
our latitude was 4° 4° north, longitude 104° 99 
east, and the variation of the compass 0° 31’ 
east, ; 

At one in the afternoon, we saw Pulo Timoan ; 
andy at three, it bore south south west three 
quarters west, distant ten miles. his island is 
high and woody, and has several small ones lying 
off to the westward. At five, Pulo Puissang was 
Seen bearing south by east three quarters east; and, 
at nine, the weather being thick and hazy, and 
having out-run our reckoning from the effect of 
some current, we were close upon Pulo Aor, in 
latitude 2° 46’ north, longitnde 101° 37’ east, 
before we were well aware of it, which obliged us 
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to haul the wind to the east south cast. We kept 
this course till midnight, and then bore away south 
south east for the Strait of Banca. , ners 
On the Ist of February, at noon, our latitude, 
by observation, was 1° 20 north, and the longitude, 
déduced from a great number of lunar observations 
taken in the course of the preceding twelve hours, 
105° east. At the same time, the longitude, by 
Mr. Bayly’s time-keeper corrected, was 105° 15/ 
_east. We now steered south by east; and, at 
“sun-set, having fine clear weather, saw Pulo 
Panjang; the body of the island bearing west 
north west, and the small islands, lying on the 
south east of it, west half south, seven leagues 
distant. Our latitude, at this time, was O° 53° 
north, ) 
On the 2d, at eight in the morning, we tried for’ 
soundings, continuing to do the! same every hour, 
till we had passed the Strait of Senda, and found 
the bottom with twenty three fathoms of line. At 
noon, being in, latitude, by observation, O° Qo 
south, longitude 105° 14° east, and our soundings 
twenty fathoms, we came in sight of the little 
islands called Dominis, which lie off the eastera part 
of Lingen; and which bore from north 62° west, to 
north, 80° west, five leagues distant. At this time 
we passed a great deal of wood, drifting on the 
sea; and, at one oclock, we saw Pulo Taya, 
bearing south west by west, distant seven leagues. 
Tt is a small high island, with two round peaks, 
and two detached rocks lying eff it to the north. 
ward. When abreast of this island, we had sound. 
ings of fifteen fathoms. During this and the pre- 
ceding day, we saw great quantities of a reddish- 
coloured scum or spawn, floating on the water, in 
» a southerly direction. 
- At day-light, on the 3d, we came in sight of the 
Three Islands; and, soon after, of Monopin Hill, 
Qa 0 
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on the island of Banca. At noon, this hill, which 
forms the north east point of the entrance. of the 
Straits, bore south east half south, distant six 
leagues; our latitude, by observation, being 1° 49/ 
south, and longitude 105° 3/ east, the soundings 
seventecn fathoms, and no perceivable variation in 
the compass. 

{laving got to the westward of ‘the shoal, called 
Frederick Endric, at half past two we entered the 
Straits, and bore away to the southward ; and, in 
the afternoon, Monopin Hill beating due gale we 
determined its latitude to be 2° 3° south, the same 
as in Mons. D’Apres’ map, and its longitude 105° 
18’ east. At nine, a boat came off from the Banca 
‘shore, and having rowed round the ships, went away 
again. We hailed her in the oy ilaye tongue to 
come on board, but reecived no answer. At mid. 
night, finding ‘ strong fide againsi us, we anchored 
in twelve s fathoms, Monopi n Lill bearing north 29° 
west, | | 

On the 4th, in the morning, after experiencing 
some difficulty in weighing our ‘anchors, owing to 
the stiff tenacious quality ‘of the ground, we. pro. 
ceeded-with the tide’ down the Straits; the little 
wind we had trom the northward dying away as the 
day advanced. At noon, there being a perfect 
calm, and the tide making against us, we dropt our 
anchors thirteen fathoms water, about three miles 
from what is called the Third Point, on the Sumatra 
Shore; Monopin Hill bearing hoe 54° west. The 
latitude, by observation, was 2° 22’ south, longi. 
tude 105° 38’ east. At three in the afternoon we 

weighed and stood on through the Straits with a 
light breeze 5 and, at cight, were abreast of the Se- 
cond Point, ‘and anssed it within two miles, in seven- j 
teen fathoms water, a sufficient proof, that this 
point may be bordered upon with safety. At mid. 
night, we again came to anchor, on account of the. 
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Hide, 3 in thirteen fathoms, Mount Permissang, on the 


/istand of Banca, bearing north 7° east, and the lirst 


Point south 54° east, distant about three leagues. 
In the morniug of the 5th, we weighed, and kept 


on to the sonth oot Wag at ten, passed a small 


shoal, lying in a line wit! 1 Lusepara and the First 
Point, at the distance of five miles frém the latter. 
At noon, the island of Lusepara | bearing south, 57° 
east, four miles distant, we determined its latitude 


‘to it 3° 10’ south, aid longitude 106° 15’ east. 


The difference af lonstiude between the island Luse- 
para, which lies in the south entrance of the Strait 
of Banca, and Monopin Hill, which forms one side 
of the entrance from ‘he sateen we found to be 55’, 


which is only two miles less than what is pats 


in D Apres’ chart. 

In passing this strait, the coast of ee may 
be approached somew hat closer than that of Banca, 
At the distance of two or three miles from the shore. 
there are ten, eleven, twelve, or thirteen fathoms, 
free from rocks or shoals ; however, the lead is the 
surest guide. ‘The country is covered with wood 


down to the water’s edge, and the shores are so low, 
that the sea overflows the land, and washes the 


trunks of the trees. ‘Vo this fi ae and marshy situa. 
tion of the shore, we may attribute those thick fogs 
and vapours, which we perceived, every morning 

not without dread and horror, hanging over ie 


island, till they were dispersed by the rays of the 
sun. The shores of Banca are much belder, and 


the country inland rises to a moderate height, and 


appears to be well wooded throughout. ‘We ic jie 


saw fires on this island during. the night-time; but 
none on the opposite shore. “The tide runs through 


the Strait at the rate of between two and three knots’ 
an hour. 


in the morning of the 6th, we passcd to the west- 
ward of Lusepara, at the distance of four or five 


miles; generally carrying soundings of five or six 


= 
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fathoms water, and never less thanfour. Weafter- 
ward steered south by east; and having brought 
Tusepara to bear due north, and deepened our wa- 
ter to seven fathoms, wé altered our course to south» 
by west, keeping the lead going, and hauling out a 
little, whenever we shoaled our water. ‘The sound. 
ings on the Sumatra side we still found to be reguiar, 
and gradually shoaling, as we approached the shore. 
At five in the afternoon we saw the Two Sisters, 
bearing south by west half west; and, at seven, we 
came to an anchor in ten fathoms, about eight miles 
to the north of the islands. The weather-was close 
and sultry, with light winds, generally from the 
north west ; but sometimes varying round as far as 
the north east ; and, during the night, we observed — 
much lightning over Sumatra. ~ . 

We weighed the next morning at five, and at 
eight were close in with the Sisters. These are two 
very small islands, well covered with wood, lying 
in latitude 5° OF south, longitude 106° 12’ east, 
nearly north and south from each other, and sur- 
rounded by a reef of coral rocks; the whole cir- 
cumference of which is about four or five miles. 
At noon we got sight of the island of Java to the 
southward ; the north west extremity of which 
(Cape St. Nicholas) bore south ; North Island, on 
the Sumatra shore, south 27° west, and the Sisters 
north, 27° east, distant four leagues ; our latitude 
was 5° 21/ south, longitude 105° 57’ east, 

At four in the afternoon, we saw two sail in the 
Strait of Sunda; one lying at anchor near the Mid- 
Channel Island; the other nearer the Java shore. 
Not knowing to what nation they might belong, we 
cleared our ships for action; and at six came to an 
anchor in twenty-five fathoms, four miles east by 
south from North Island. Here we lay all night, 
and had very heavy thunder and lightning to the 
north west; from which quarter the wind blew in 
light breezes, accompanied with hard rain. 


his 
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At eight o’clock the next Or OU we weighed, 

/and proceeded through the Strait, the tide setting tb 

the southward, as it had done all night ; bot about 
ten the breeze jailing, we came.to again in thirty- 
‘five fathoms: ; a high island, or rather rock, called 
the Grand Toque, bearing south by east. We were, 
at this time, not more than two miles from, the ships, 
which new hoisting Dutch colours, Captain Gore 
sent a boat on board for intelligence. ~The rain still 
eontinued with thunder and lightning. 

Karly in the afternoon, the boat returned with an 

account that the large ship was a Dutch ast India- 
man, bound for iurope; and the other a packet 
from Batavia, with orders for the several ships lying ° 
in the Strait. It is the custom for the Dutch ships, 
as soon as their lading is nearly completed, to leave 
Batavia, on account of its extreme unwholesome- 
ness, and procced to some of the more nesihy 
Pande in the Strait. where they wait for the re- 
mainder of their cargo, ag their dispatches. Not- 
withstanding this puaconl: on, the Indiaman had lost, 
since her departure from Batavia, four men, and 
had as many more whose recovery was despaired of. 
She had lain here a fortnight, and was now about 
to proceed to water at Cracatoa, having just re. 
ceived final orders by the packet. 

At seven in the morning of the 9th, we weighed, 
and stood on through the Strait, to uo south west, 

| keeping pretty close iv with the islands on the Ri 
matra shore, in order : aveid a rock near Mid- 
channel Tazad, which lay on our left, ,At half 
after ten, I received orders from Captain Gore to 
make sail toward a Dutch ship which now hove in 
sight to the southward, and which we supposed to 
be from Europe ; and, according to the nature of 
the intelligence we could procure from her, either 

to join him at Cracatoa, where he intended to stop, 

for the purpose of supplying the ships with arrack 5 
pr to procecd to the south east end of Prince’s 

00 3 
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island, and there take in our water and wait for 
him. : 

[ accordingly bore duwn toward the Dutch ship, . 
which, soon after, came to an anchor to the east- 
ward ; when the wind slackening. and the current 
still setting very strong through the Strait to the 
south west, we found it impossible e to fetch her, and 
having therefore got as near her as the tide would 
permit, we also dropt anchor. [immediately dis- 
patched Mr. Williamson, in the cutter, with orders 
to get on board her if possible ; but as she lay near. 
a mile off, and the tide ran with great rapidity, we 
soon peecaiyod: that the boat was dropping fast astern. 
We therefore made the signal to return, and imme- 
diately began to veer away the cable, and sent out a 
buoy astern, in order to assist him in getting on 
board again. Our poverty, in the article of cordage, 
was here very conspicuous, for we had not a single 
coil of rope, in the store-room, to fix to the buoy, 
but were obliged to set about unrceving the stud- 
ding-sail geer, the top.sail-halliards, and tackle. 
falls, for that purpose; and the boat was at this 
lime driving to the southward so fast, that it was 
not before we had veered away two cables, and al- 
most all our running rigging, that she could fetch 
the buoy. 

I was now under the necessity of waiting till the 
strength of the tide should abate, which did not 
happen till the next morning, when Mr. Williamson 
goton board the ship, and learnt, that she had been 
seven months from Kurope, and three from the Cape 

it Good Hope; that before she sailed, France and 
Spain had declared war against Great yah ; and 
that she left Sir Edward Hughes, with a a setadton 
of men of war, anda fleet of Kast India ships, at 
the Cape. Mr. Wiiamson having, at the same 
time, been informed that {lhe water at Cracatoa was 
sery good, and always preferred, by the Dutch 
ships, to that of Prince’s Island, I resolved to rejoin 
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‘the Resolution at the former place: and a fair 
‘breeze springing up, we weighed and stood over to- 
ward the island, where we soon after saw her at 
anchor; but the wind falling, and the tide setting 
strong against us, I was obliged to drop anchor, at 
the distance of about five miles from the Resolution, 
and immediately sent a boat on board, to acquaint 
Captain Gore with the intelligence we had received, 
As soon as the Resolution saw us preparing to 
come to, she fired her guns, and hoisted an Knglish 
jack at the ensign staff, the signal at sea to lead 
ahead. This we afterward understood was intended 
to prevent our anchoring, on account of the foul 
ground, which the maps she had on board placed 
here. However, as we found none, having a muddy 
bottom, and good holding ground, in sixty fathoms 
water, we kept fast till the return of the boat, 
which brought orders to proceed the next morning 
to Prince’s Island. We were at this time two miles 
distant from the shore; the peak of Cracatoa bore 
north west by north; Bantam Point east north east 
halt east; Prince’s Island south west by west. | 
The island of Cracatoa is the southernmost of a 
_gronp situated in the entrance of the Strait of Sunda. 
It ha a high peaked hill on the south end*, which 
lies in latitude 6° 9’ south, and longitude 105° 18’ 
east; the whole circuit of the island is not more 
than three leagues. Off the north east end hes a 
small island, which forms the road where the Reso- 
lution anchored 3; and within a reef that runs off the 
south end of the latter, there is good shelter against 
all northerly winds, with cightecn fathoms water 
near the reef, and twenty-seven in the mid-chan- 
“nel. To the north west, there is a narrow pass for 
boats between the two islands. . 


—— 


* The island of Tamarin, or Sambour:cou, which lies about 


four leagues to the ne rih of Cracatoa, may. be easily mistaken 
for the latter, having a.billof nearly the same size aud form, sie 


tuated also near ite southern extremity. 
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The shore, which forms the western side of ithe 
road, is ina north west direction, and has a bank of 
coral stretching into the sea, about one third of a 
cable’s length, which makes the landing difficult for 
boats, exconr at high water; but the anchoring 
ground is very good, and free from rocks. The. 
place where the Resolution watered is a small spring 
situated abreast of the south end of the small island, 
at a short distance from the water-side. A little ‘2 
the southward, there is a very hot spring, which is 
used by the natives as a bath. Whilst we were ly- 
ing off the south end of this island, we senta boat with 
the master on shore, to lock for water ; but after 
having landed with some difficulty, he returned un- 
successiul. 

Cracatoa is esteemed very healthy, in comparison 
of the neighbouring countries. It consists of high’ 
land, rising g sradually on all sides from the sea: and 
the whole is covered with trees, except a few spots 
which the natives have cleared for rice fields. The 
number of people on the island is very inconsidera- 
ble. Their Chief, as are those ofall the other islands 
in the Strait, is subjestt to the King of Bantam. The 
coral reefs aifor d plenty of small ‘turtles ; ; but other 
refreshments are very scarce, and sold ‘at an €hors 
mous price, 


Latitude of the road where the Reso- 


lution anchored f . - 8° 6’ south, 
Longitude, by Mr. Bayly’s time- 

keeper : S : - 104 48-east. 
Ditto, by observation - 105 36° east, 
Dip of the south end of the magnetic — | 

needle - - - - 26 3 
Variation of the compass - -|' 1 0 west, 


On the full and change days, it is high-water at 
7h in the morning. The water rises three feet two Q 
inches perpendicular. . 
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At eight o’clock in the evening, it began to blow 
afresh from the westward, with violent thunder, 
lightning, and rain; and at three the next morning, 
we weighed and stood over for Prince’s island, but ~ 
the westerly wind dying away, was succeeded by a 
breeze from the south east, and, at the same time, a 
strong tide setting to the south west prevented our 
fetching the island, and obliged us, at two in the 
afternoon, to drop anchor in sixty-five fathoms, over 
a muddy bottom, at three leagues distance from it ; 
the high hill bearing south west by south, and the 
peak on Cracatoa north by east. We had light 
airs and calms till six next morning, when we 
weighed and made sail, having, in our endeavours 
to heave the anchor out of the ground, twice bro- 
ken the old messenger, and afterwards a new one, 
‘cut out of our best hawser. ‘This, however, was 
entirely owing to the wretched state of our cordage, 
as the strain was not very considerable, and we had 
besides assisted the cable in coming in, by clapping 
the cat-tackle on it. The wind continuing fair, at 
noon we came to an anchor off the South east end 
of Prince’s island, in twenty-six fathoms, over 
a sandy bottom; the east end of the island bearing 
north north east, the southernmost point in sight 
south west by south, the high peak worth west 
half west, distant from the nearest shore half a 
mile, j 
As soon as we had come to anchor, .Lieu- 
tenant Lannyon, who had been here before with 
Captain Cook, in the year 1770, was sent along 
with the Master, to look for the watering place. 
The brook from which, according to the best of his 
recollection, the Endeavour had been supplied, was 
found quite salt. Further inland, they saw a dry 
bed, where the water seemed to have lodged in rainy 
seasons ; and, about a cable’s length below, another 
yun, supplied from an extensive pool, the bottom of 
which, as well as the surface, was covered with dead 


, 
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leaves.. This though a little brackish, being much 
preferable to the other, we Began watering here 
early the next morning, aud finished the same 
day. ji rs . 

Whe natives,, who came to us soon after we 
anchored, brought a plentiful supply of large fowls, 
and some turtles; but the last were for the most 
part very small. In the course of the night, we had 
heavy rain; and on the 14th, at daylight, we saw 
the Resolution to the northward, standing toward 


the island, and at two in the afternoon, she dropped 


anchor close tous. In the course of the day, we 
heeled the ship, and scrubbed and hogged her bot. 
tom, which was very foul; and got ready for 
Seca. ¢ 

The next day, Captain Gore not having com- 
pleted his stock of water at Cracatoa, sent his men 
on shore, who now found the brook that was first 
mentioned, rendered perfectly sweet by the rain 
and flowing in great abundance. This being too 
valuable a treasure to be neglected, I gave orders, 
that the casks,we had filled before should be started, 


and replenished with the fresh’ water, which was . 


accordingly done before noon the next day ; and in 
the evening, we cleared the decks, and both ships 
were ready for sea, | 

In the forenoon of the 18th, we had heavy rains, 
and variable winds, which prevented our getting 
under way till two in the aiternoon, when a light 
wind sprung up from the northward ; but this soon 
after leaving us, we were obliged to drop our anchor 


“again, at eight o’clock that night, in fifty fathoms 


water, and wait till the same hour the next morning. 
At that time, being favoured by a breeze from the 
north west, we broke ground, to our inexpressible 
satisfaction, for the last time in the Strait of Sunda, 
and the next day, had entirely lost sight of Prince’s 
island, 


Vhis island haying been already described by. 


. 
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Captain Cook, in the history of a former voyage, I 
shall only add, that we were exceedingly struck 
with the great general, resemblance of the natives, 
both in figure, colour, manners, and even language, 
to the nations we had been so much conversant with, 
in the’south seas. ‘The effects of the Javanese cli« 
mate, and [ did not escape without my full share of 
it, made me incapable of pursuing the comparison so 
minntely as [ could have wished. | 
‘The country abounds with wood to such a degree, 
that notwithstanding the quantity cut down every 
year by the ships which put into the road, there is 
no appearance of its diminution. We were well 
Supplied with small turtle, and fowls of a moderate 
size; the last were sold at the rate of ten fora 
Spanish dollar. The natives also brought us many 
hog-deer, and a prodigious number of monkeys, to 
Dur great annoyance, as most of our sailors provided 
themselves with one, if not two, of these troubles 
some animals. | 
As weshould have met with some difficulty in find. 
ing ‘the watering-place, if Mr. Lannyon had not 
been with us, it may be worth while, for the .use of 
future navigators, to déscribe its situation more 
particularly. ‘he peaked hill onthe island, bears from 
it north west by north; a remarkable tree growing 
upon a coral reef, and quite detached from the neigh- 
bouriag shrubs, stands just to the northward ; and 
close by it, there is a small plot of reedy grass, the 
Only picee of the kind that can be seen hereabout. 
These marks will shew the place where the pool 
empties itself into the’sea; bat the water here is 
gencrally salt, as well as that which is in the pool. 
The casks must therefore be filled about fifty yards 
higher up; where, in dry seasons, the fresh water 
that comes down from the hills, is lost among the 
leaves, and must be searched for by clearing them 
away. 
z 
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The latitude of the anchoring-place 


_ at Prince’s Island was -~. = 6° 36/15" south. 
Longitude - 4 a 105° 17" 30" veagte 
Dip of the south pole of the ! 
_magnetic needle ~ 23.45... 0 
Variation of the compass «19,54, 0 west. 
I 


Mean of the Thermometer . - 83 


From the time of our entering the Strait of Banca, 
we began to experience the powerful effects of this 
pestilential climate. Two of our people fell danger- 
ously ill of malignant putrid fevers ; which however 
we prevented from spreading, by putting the patients 
apart from the rest, in the most airy berths. Many 
were, attacked with teazing coughs; others com- 
plained of violent pains in the head; and even. the 
healthiest among us felt a sensation of suffocating 
heat, attended by an insufferable langour. and a~ 
total loss ofappetite. But though our situation was 
for atime thus uneasy and alarming, we had at last 
the singular satisfaction of escaping from these fatal 
seas, without the loss ofa single life ; a circumstance | 
which was probably owing in part to the vigorous 
health of the crews, when we first arrived here, as 
well as to the strict attention, now become habitual 
in our men, to the salutary regulations introduced 
amongst us by Captain Cook. ; . 

On our leaving Prince’s Island, and during the” 
‘whole time of our run from thence to the Cape of 
Good Hope, the crew of the Resolution was in a, 
much more sickly state than that of the Discovery 
for though many of us continued for some time 
complaining of the effects of the noxious climate we 
had lett, yet happily we all recovered from them. 
Of the two who had been ill of fevers, one, after 
being’ seized with violent convulsions, on the 12th. 
of February, which made us despair of his life, was 
relieved by the application of blisters, and was soon 
after out of danger. The other recovered, but 
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more slowly. On board the Resolution, besides the 
obstinate coughs and fevers under which they very 
generally laboured, a great many were afflicted with 

fluxes, the number of whom, contrary to our ex- 
pectations, continued increasing till our arrival at 
the Cape. | | 
Captain Gore attributed this difference in part, 
and probably with some reason, to the Discovery 
having her fire-place between decks ; the heat and 
smoke of which, he conceived, might help to mitigate 
the bad effects of the damp nightair. But Lam ra. 
ther inclined to believe, that we escaped the flux by 
the precautions that were taken to prevent our 
catching it from others. Foritsome kinds of fluxes 
be, as | apprehend there is no doubt they are, con- 
tagious, it is not improbable, that the Resolution 
caught this disorder from the Dutch ships at Craca. 
toa. In order to avoid this danger, when Mr. 
Williamson was sent to the [Indiaman in the entrance 
of the Strait of Sunda, he had the strictest orders not 
to suffer any of our people, on any account. what- 
ever, to go on board; and whenever we had after-, 
ward occasion to have any communication with the 
Resolution, thesame caution was constantly observed. 

We were no sooner clear 0° Prince’s Island, than 
we had a gentle breeze from: the west north west ; 
but this did not last long ; for the following day the 
wind became again variable, and continued so till 
the noon of the 25th, when it grew. squally, and 
blew fresh from the north. : 

On the 22d at. noon, being in latitude 10° 28° 
south, and longitude 104° 14’, we saw great quan- 
tities of boobics, and other fowls, that seldom go 
far from land ; from which we conjectured, that we 
were near some smal] unknown island. ie 

In the evening of the 25th, the wind changed 
suddenly to the southward, accompanied with heavy 
rains, and began to blow with great violence. Due 
ring the night, almost every sail we had bent gave 
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way, and most of them were split to rags; Our rigs 
ging also suffered materially, and we were, the next 
day, obliged to bend our Jast suit ef sails, and to 
knot and splice the rigging, our cordage being all 
- expended. ‘This sudden storm we attributed to the 
change from the monsoon to the regular trade wind ; 

ur latitude was about 13° 10° south, and we had 
made by our reckoning about 4° } of longitude west 
from Java head. 

From the 26th of this month to the 28th of March 
we had a regular trade-wind from the south east to 
east by sonth, with fine weather ; and being in an 
old beaten track met no occurrence that deserved 
the smallest notice. 

In the morning of the 28th of March,. being in 
latitude 31° 42’ south and longitude 35° 26’ east, 
the trade-wind left us ina violent thunder-storm. 
From this time to the 3d of April, when our latitude 
was 35° 1’ south, and longitude 26° 3’ east, the 
_ winds were moderate, and generally from the south 
quartcr. A fresh pitoze then sprung up from the | 
éastward, which continued till the afternoon of the 
Ath; fer which we had a calm that lasted the two 
following days. 

pi had hitherto been Captain Gore’s intention to 
. ialtaiad directly to St. Helena, without stopping at 
the Cape; but the rudder of the Resolution having — 
been, for some time, complaining, and, on being 
examined, reported to be in a dangerous state, he 
resolved to steer immediately for the Cape, as the © 
most eligible place,. both for the recovery of his 
sick, and for procuring a new main-picce to the 
fadder. 

From the Q1st. of March, when we were in lati- 
tude 27° 22’ south, longitude 52° 25’ east, to the 5th 
of April, when we had got isto latitude 36° 12° - 
south, longitude 22° 7’ east, we were strongly affect- 
ed by the currents,, which set to the soutn south 
‘west, and south west by west, sometimes a’ the rat2 
of eighty knots a day. On the 6th, having got 
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under the lee of the African coast, we lost them 
entirely. 

In the morning of the 6th, a sail was seen to the 
south west standing toward us; and, as the wind 
soon after rose from the same quarter, we cleared 
our ships for action, Wenow discovered, from the | 
' mast-head, five sail more on our lee-bow, standing 
to the eastward ; but the weather coming on hazy, 
we lost sight of them all in an hour’s time. Our 
latitude at noon was 35° 49’ south, longitud: 21° 32’ 
east. At seven o’clock the next morning (the 
seventh), we made the land to the northward ata a 
_ considerable distance. 

On the 8th, the weather was squally, and blew 
fresh from the, north west; the following day it set- 
tled to the west and we ‘passed pretty close to the 
sail seen on the 6th, but did not hail her. She was 
clumsy in figure, and, to appearance, unskilfully 
managed ; yet she. outsailed us exceedingly. The 
colours which she hoisted were different from any 
we had seen; some supposed them to be Portugueze, 
others Imperial. 

At day-light, the next morning, the land again 
appeared to the north north west; and in the fore. 
noon, a snow was seen bearing down to us, which 
proved to be an English Kast India packet, that had 
left Table Bay three days before, and was cruising 
with orders for the China tleet, and other India ships. 
She told us, that, about three weeks before, Mons, 
Trongoller’s aon consisting of six ships, had 
sailed from the Cape, and was gone to cruise off St. 
Helena, for our East India fleet. This intelligence 
made us conjecture, that the five sail we had seen 
standing to the eastward must have been the French 
squadron, who in that case, had given over their 
cruise, and were probably proceeding to the Mauri- 
tius. Having informed the packet of our conjectures, 
and also of the time we understvod the China ships 
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were to sail from Canton, we left them, and proceed 
ed toward the Cape. 
Tn the evening of the 10th, the Gunner’s Quoin 
bore north by east, and False Cape east north east ; 
but the wind being at south west, and variable, pre- 
‘vented our getting into False Bay, till ‘the evening 
‘of the 12th, when we dropt anchor abreast of Simon’s 
Bay. We found a strong current setting to the 
westward, round the Cape, which for some time, we - 
could but just stem, with a breeze that would have 
carried us four knots an hour. ‘The next morning 
“we stood into Simon’s Bay ; and at eight came to 
-anchor, and moored a cable each way; the best 
bower to the east south east, and small bower west 
north west; the south east point of the bay bearing — 
‘south by east, Table Monntain north east halfnorth ; 
distant from the nearest shore one third of a milé. 
We found lying here, the Nassau and Southampton 
‘Kast-Indiamen, waiting for convey for HMurope. 
The Resolution saluted the fort with eleven guns, 
and the same number was returned. 

Mr. Brandt, the governor of this place, came to 
‘visit us, as soon as we had anchored. ‘This gentle- 
man had conceived a great affection for Captain 
Cook, who had been his constant guest, the many 
times ‘he had visited the Cape; anil ‘hoi he had 
received the news of his melancholy fate some time 
before, he was exceedingly affected at the sight of 
our ships returning without their old commander. 
‘He appeared much surprized to see our crew in so 
stout and healthy a condition, as the Dutch ship that 
had left Macao, on our arrival there, and had touched 
-at the Cape some time before, reported, that we were 
in a most wretched state, having only fourteen hands 
‘Jeft on board the Resolution, and seven on board 
the Discovery. _ It is not easy to conceive the motive 
these people could have had for propagating so wan- 
ton and malicious a falsehood. 
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“On the 15th, TL aceompanied Captain Gore to Cape 
Town; and, the next morning. we waited on Garon 
Plettenberg, the governor, by whom we were rc- 
ceived with every possible attention and civiliiy. He 
had also conceived a great personal affection tor 
Captain Cook, as well as the highest. admiration of 
his character, and heard the recital of his misfortune, 
with many expressions of unnaflected sorrow. {fn 
one of the principal apartments of the governor’s 
house, he shewed us two pictures, of Van Tramp 
and de Ruyter, with a vacant space left between them, 
which he said he meant to fill up with the portrait 
of Captain Cook ; and,.for that purpose, he reques- 
ted our assistance when we should arrive in Kngland, 
in purchasing one for him, at any price. 

We were afterward informed by the Governor, 
that all the powers at this time at war with England 
had given orders to their cruisers to let us pass une 
molested. ‘This, as far as related to the French, we 
had sufficient reason to think true; as Mr. Brandt 
had already delivered to Captain Gore, a letter from 
Mr. Stephens, inclosing a copy of Mons. de Sartine’s 
orders, taken on board the Licorne. With respect 
to the Americans, the matter still rested on report 5 
bat Baron Plettenberg assured us, that he had been 
expressly told, by the commander ofa Spanish ship, 
which had touched at the Cape, that he, and all the 
officers of his nation, had received orders to the same 
effect. These assurances confirmed Captain Gore 
in the resolution he had taken of maintaining, on his _ 
part, a neutral conduct; and accordingly, when on 
the arrival of the Sybil, to convoy the India ships 
home, it was proposed to him to accompany them 
on their passage, he thought proper to decline an 
offer, the acceptance of which might, im case we bad 
fallen in with any of the enemy’s ships, have brought 
him into a very difficult ard embarrassing situation. 

During our stay at the Cape, we met with every 
proof of the most friendly disposition towards us, 
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both in the governor and principal persons of the 
place, as well Africans as Kuropeans. At our first 
arrival, Colonel Gordon, the commander of the 
Dutch forces, with whom I had the happiness of 
being on a footing of intimacy and freindship, was 
absent on a journey into the interior parts of Africa, 
but returned before our departure. He had, on this 
occasion, penetrated farther up the country than any 
other traveller had done before him, and made great 
additions to the valuable collection of natural curio- 
sities with which he has enriched the museum of the 
Prince of Orange. Indeed, a long residence at the 
Cape, and the powerful assistance he has derived 
from his rank and situation there, joined to an active 
and indefatigable spirit, and an eager thirst after 
knowledge, have enabled him to acquire a more ine 
timate and perfect knowledge of this part of Africa, 
than could have fallen to the lot of any other person: 
and it is with great pleasure I can congratulate the 
public on the information I have received of his in- 
tentions to give the world, from his own hand, a his. 
tory of his travels. 

False Bay, situated to the eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, is frequented by shipping during the 
prevalence of the north west winds, which begin to » 
blow in May, and make it dangerous to lie in able 
‘Bay.. It is terminated on the west by the Cape of 
‘Good Hope, and on ihe eastward by False Cape. 

The entrance of the bay is six leagues wide, the 
‘two Capes bearing from each elon due east and 
west, About eleven ‘miles from the Cape of Good 
Hope, on the west side, is situated Simon’s Bay, the 
only convenient station for ships to lie in; for al- 
though the-road without it affords good anchorage, 
it is too open, and but ill circumstanced for pro- 
-- curing necessaries, the town being small, and sup- 
plied with provisions from Cape Town, which is 
about twenty-four miles distant. ‘To the north north 
east of Simon’s Bay, there are several others, from _ 
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which it may be easily distinguished, by a remark- 
able sandy way to the northward of the town, which 
makes a striking object. In steering for the harbour, 
along the west shore, there is a small flat rock, called 
Noah’s Ark, and about a mile to the north east of 
it, several others, called the Roman Rocks. These 
lie one mile and a half from the anchoring place; 
and either between them, or to the northward of the 
Roman Rocks, there is a safe passage into the bay. 
When the north west gales are set in, the following 
bearings will direct the mariner to a safe and com- 
‘modious berth: Noah’s Aik, south 51° Hast, and 
‘the centre of the hospital south 53° west, in seven 
fathoms. But if the south east winds have not done 
plowing, it is better to stay further out in eight or 
ninefathoms. The bottom is sandy, and the anchors 
settle considerably before they get hold. All the 
north part of the bay is low sandy land, but the east 
side is very high. About six miles east of Noah’s 
Ark lies Seal island, the south part of which is said 
to be dangerous, and not to be approached, with 
safety, nearer than in twenty-two fathoms. Off the 
Cape of Good Hope are many sunk rocks, some of 
which appear at low water ; and others have break- 
ers constantly on them. 


The latitude of the anchoring-place 
in Simon’s Bay, by observation 34° 20’ South. 


The longitude : - - 18 29 Kast. 
Dip of the South end of the magnetic 

needle - - 46 47 
Variation of the compass - 22 16 West. 


On the full and change days, it was high-water at 
8h 55™ apparent time; the tide rose and fell five 

feet five inches; at the neap tides, it rose four feet 
one inch. 

From the observations taken by Mr. Bayly and 
myself, on the Lith of this month, when the Cape of 
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Good Hope bore due west, we found its latitude to 
be 34° 23° south, which is 4’ to the northward of its 
position, as determined by the Abbé de la Caille. 

Having completed our victualling, and furnished 
ourselves with the necessary supply of naval stores, 
we sailed out of the bay on the 9th of May, and on 
the 14th, we got into the sonth east trade-wind, and ° 
steered to the westward of the islands of St. Helena 
and Ascension. On the 3lst, being in latitude 12° 
48’ south, longitude 15° 40’ west, the magnetic needle — 
was found to have no dip. 

On the 12th of June, we passed the equator for 
the fourth time during this voyege, in longitude 26° 
16° west. We now began to perceive the effects of 
@ current setting north by east, half a knot an hour. 
It contineed in this direction till the middle of July, 
when it began to set a little to the southward of the 
west. 

On the 12th of August, we made the western — 
coast of Ireland, and after a fruitless attempt to get 
into Port Galway, from whence it was Captain 
Gore’s intention to have sent the journals and maps 
of our voyage to London, we were obliged, by strong 
southerly winds, to steer to the northward. Our 
next object was to put into Lough Swilly ; but the 
wind continuing in the same quarter, we stood on to 
the northward of Lewis Island; and on the 22d of 
August, at eleven in the morning, both ships came 
to an anchor at Stromness. From hence, I was dis- 
patched by Captain Gere, to acquaint the Board of 
Admiralty. with our arrival; and on the 4th day of 
October the ships arrived safe at the Nore, after an 
absence of four years, two months, and twenty-two 
days. i 
On quitting the Discovery at Stromness, I had the 
satisfaction of leaving the whole crew in perfect 
health; and at the same time, the number of con- 
yalescents on board the Resolution, did not exceed 
two or three, of whom only ane was incapable ef 
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service. In the course of our voyage, the Resolu- 
tion lost but five men by sickness, three of whom 
‘were in a precarious state of health at our departure 
from England; the Discovery did not lose a man. 
An unremitting attention to the regulations esta- 
blished by Captain Cook, with which the world is 
‘already acquainted, may be justly considered as the 
principal. cause, under the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence, of this singular success. But the baneful 
efiects of salt provisions might perhaps, in the end, 
have been felt, notwithstanding these salutary pre- 
‘cautions, it we had not assisted them, by availing 
ourselves of every substitute, our situation at various 
times afforded. ‘hese frequently consisting of arti- 
cles, which our people had not been used to consider 
as food for men, and being sometimes exceedingly 
nauseous, it required the joint aid of persuasion, 
authority, and example, to conquer their prejudices 
and disgusts. 

The preventives we principally relied on were sour 
krout and portable soup. As to the antiscorbutic 
remedies, with which we were amply supplied, we 
had no opportunity of trying their effects, as there 
‘did not appear the slightest symptoms of the scurvy, 
in either ship, during the whole voyage. Our malt 
and hops had also been kept as a resource, in case 
of actual sickness, and on examination at the Cape 
of Good Hope, were found entirely spoiled. About 
the same time, were opened some casks of biscuit, 
flour, malt, pease, oatmeal, and groats, which, by 
way of experiment, had been put up in small casks, 
lined with tin-frail, and found all, except the pease, 
in a much better state, than could have been expected 
in the usual manner of package. | | 
| cannot neglect this opportunity of recommend. 
ing to the consideration of Government, the necessity 
of allowing a sufficient quantity of Peruvian bark, 
to such of his Majesty’s ships as may be exposed to 
the influence of unwholesome climates. It happened 
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very fortunately in the Discovery, that only one of 
the men that had fevers in the Straits of Sunda, stood 
in need of this medicine, as he alone consumed the 
whole quantity usually carried out by surgeons; in 
Such vessels as ours. Had more been affected in the 
same manner, they would probably all have perished, 
from the want of the only remedy capable of afford. 
ing them effectual relief. 

Another circumstance attending this voyage, 
which, if we consider its duration, and the nature of 
the service in which we were engaged, will appear 
scarcely less singular than the extraordinary health- 
iness of the crews, was, that the two ships never lost 
sight of each other for a day together, except twice; 
which was owing, the first time, to an accident that 
happened to the Discovery off the coast of Owhyhee; 
and the second, to the fogs we met with at the en- 
trance of Awatska Bay. A stronger proof cannot 
be given of the skill and vigilance of our subaltern 
officers, to whom this share of merit almost entirely 
belongs. 
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LANGUAGE OF THE FRIENDLY ISLES. 


Friendly Isles. 
Ve faine, 
Maiee, 
Fukkatou, 
Woa, 
My, fogge, © 
Attahoa, 
Koehaa, or Kohaeea ? 


Mazoo, 

. Le laiee, 

Hon, 

Moree, 

Omee, 

Hobba, 

Koajee, or Kaoojee, 
Koeea, 

Amou, 

Horo, horo, 
Ongofooroo, 

| Gehai, or geefai, 

’ Kato, 

Eyecai, 

Foorvo, or fooloe, 
Fovee vy, 

Tooa vy, 

Fooloo, fooloo, matta, 
Emamace, 

Evatta vatta, 


VOCABULARY 


OF THE 


ne as UE 


ay 


English. 
A woman. 
Bread-fruit. 
Barter, 
Admiration. 
Goed. 


A bead; a necklace. 
What ts that? or what is oe 


name of it ? 
Give me. 
Good. 
Come here. 
A shaddock. 
Give me. 
A sort of plantain, 
Done; finished. 
Yes; it is so. 
Got; to hold fast. 


4 handkerchief, or wiper. 


Ten, 
There; and that. 
A basket. 


A mat they wear round theme. 


Hi ur. 
The leg. 


Upper part of the foot. 


The eyebrow. 
Pointed plantains. 
The breast. 
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Friendly Isles. 
Eboore, 

_ Etooa, 
Erongootoo, 
Elelo, 
Edainga, 
Eraimoo, 
Evae, veene, 
Too, 

Vakka, vakka, 
Hekaite, 
Tareenga, 
Horo, 

Kouta, 

Fangoo, fangoo, 
Motoo, 
Koooma, 

Taffa, 

Kowy;, 

Koomoo koomoo, 

Peeto, 

Eoo, 

Etarre, 
Hengatoo, 
Efangoo, 
Eanoo, 
Etoogee, 
Etooee, 
Efeelo, 

Haro, or halo, 
Egeea, 

Eky, 

Evagoo, 

Ma matta, 
Egeea, 
Enofoa, haioo, 
Etoo, 
Mamao, 

Ehapee, 

Moe, or mohe, 
Tangooroo, 

Ek atta, 

Akka, 
Feedjee, 
Ekakava, 
Eeoho, 
Epooo, 
kaolle, 
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English. 
Ditto. 


. The back. 


The lips. 

The tongue. 

The thigh. 

The hips. 

The arm-pit. 

The finger. 

The side. 

The belly. 

The ear. 

To wipe. 

Beating with two sticks. 
A flute. 

To break. 

Burnt circular marks, 
Raised marks burnt. 
The cheeks, 

The beurd. 

The navel, 

The nipple. 


To cough. 


Cloth. 


To sneeze. 

To spit. 

To beat, or strike, 
The elbow. 

A small rope, or thread. 
Go ; begone. 

The throat. 

To eat, or chew. 

To scrateh. 

Let me look, or see. 
The neck. 

A seat. 

To rise wp. 

To yawn. 

A box, or chest. 
Sleep. 

To snore. 

To laug'. 

To kick, or stamp. 
A filluy. 

Sweat. 

To bellow, or ery. 
A post, or stawnchions 
A hatchet, 


Friendly Isles. 
Maalava, 
Haila, 
Oooo; 
Tafia, 
Moevae, 
EKeegoo, 
Mapoo, 
Aipa, 
Ainga, 
Evaika, : 
Kooroo kooroo, 
Ekoopamea, cheelee, 
Efooo, 


Aiee, 


Emaimeea, or meemeea, 


Eneeoo, 
Eoono, 
Enoo, 
Afooneema, 
Moemoeeay 


Pooa, tareenga, 
Kakoo hoonga, 
Atoe farre, 
Etovee, 
Emamma, 

Eao, 

Tehou, 
Keerooy 

Laoo varee, 
Laoo noa, 


Poooree, 
Maheena, 
Fukkatanne, 
Kaffa, 
Heegee, 
Togoo, 
Fetooa tagee, 
Vevaite, 
Tollo, tolla, 
Eooma, 
Fooo, 

Atoo, 
Epallo, 


Ar 
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English. 
To breathe. 


_ To pant. 


To bite. 

To cut. 

The heel. o 

The tail of a dog. 

To whistle. 

A fishing-hook. 

A sort of paint. 

A rail. 

A green dove. 

A net. 

A gimlet ; or shark's tooth used 
for that purpose. 

A fan. 

A reed, or small organ. 

A cocoa-nut. 

Tortoise: shell. 

A be!t. 

The palm of the hand. 

A ceremony of putting the foot of 
one on the head, and turning 
the hand several times, &c» 

A sort of plantains. 

An arrow, or reed. 

The roof of a house. 

A club. 

A ring. 

A hat. 

A hundred. 

A thousand. 

Ten thousand. 

A hundred thousand, ¢ or the greats 
est number they can reckon, 

Night; darkness. 

A month. 

To sit cross-legged. 

A rope, or cord of cecoa- “nut Cores 

To loft up. 

To set down. 

To tie. 

To untie. 

Cecoa-nut skin. 

The shoulder. 

A nail (of iro). 

To gives 

A rat. 


QQ 
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APPENDIX. 

Friendly Isles. English. 
Elato, . To throw away. 
Haale, ; To go. 
Haaile atoo, To go away. 
Haaile my, ; To come. 
Elooa, To puke, 
Matangee, Wind. 
Mamma, or mamma, reeva, ‘ Light. 
Tahee, The sea. 


Paho paho, 
Hakaoo, or toree, 
Ehoreeoo, 
Booloo booloo, / 
Fanna, or fanna tooeeoroongo, 
Toula, 
Tamadjes 
Tangee, 
Elango, 
Haingoo, toolaiee, 
Epalla, 
Kapukou, as 
pooua, 
Togotto, . 
Feenakka, 
Eallo, 
~ Etooee, 
Epeepeege, 
Efonno, 
Maia, 
Mahee maia, 
Koeea, . 
Geelee, 
Owo, 
Temadoo, 
Kaee, or Eekaee, 
Kalae, 
Oloonga, 
Takkabou, 
Kakalla, 
Namooa, 
Koe, 
H 
Koatoooo, 
Mogo, 
Youtou, 
Maite laiva, ’ , 
~ Moeha, 
“Veenaga, 


To padale. 

Wocd; a tree. 

Lo scoop water out of a boat. 

A sail. 

A mast. 

A hook. 

A child, 

To weep. 

A fiy. 

A tropic-bird. 

A bird's tail. 

A wing. 

To jiy. 

To lie down. 

A bird-cage. 

The rolling of a ship. 

A needle. 

A girl that is a maid, 

A turtle. 

A thing. 

Give me something, 

Yes, it is. 

A jfile. 

Wait a little. 

Shall I come ? 

No. 

A blue coot. 

A stool, 

A coarse mat to sleep upon. 

A sweet smeil, sweet smelled. 

To smell; smell it. ; 

It is; as, Koe maa, it is foed ; 
Koe maiee, it is fruitful, 

A kirg fisher. 

A lisard, 

A cord, 

Deud. : 

Wore. 


dane, charming, wonderful, 
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Friendly Isles, 
Tougge my, 
Ai, (long) angrily, 
Tamma, . 
Eeekoou, 


Haloo, 

Hengulo, : 

Eafee, or Eafoi, 
Yehaeea (inguisitively), 
Kohaee koa, or Kowykoa, 
Kovee, or Koveeeea, 
Bongee, bongee, 
Peepee, 

Chenna, 

Geelee, or geeree, 
Etchee, 
Taha pai, 

Totto, 

Roatoo, 

Whakae, 

Whakae my,, 
Arooweevo, 


Aingy, 
peor ce: 
Eatooa, 
‘A bo, 
Any, 
Elangee, 
Elaa, 
Ao, 
Jeela, 
Laa, 
Falle wakacea, 
Faee, 
Tallafoo, 
Goolee, 


Tataa, 
Taia, 
Oolee, 
Goola, 
Ohooafee, 
Geeai, 
Fofooa, 


English. 
Bring it here. 
lo. 
Bou, man, friend, calling to one. 
Here am I; answering one whe 
_ calls, 


- Go; to go. 


At a distance, a great way off. 

Fire. 

Whut is that? 

What is your name ? 

Bad. 

To-morrow. 

A pair of scissars. 

Friend, I say; hark ye. 

The skin. 4 

To peel a cocoa-nut. 

One thing, as a day, &Ce 

Blood. 

Shall I go. 

Look, see. 

Let me see it. 

Below; to let down a rope, or 
to go down over the ship’s side 
to trade, 

Large clams or cockles. 

A chief. 

God, 

To-night, at night. 


Presently, by and by. 


The sky. 

The sun. 

Clouds. 

A canoe’s yard, 

A sail. 

The hut in a large canoe. 

To play, | 

The fire place in a large boat. é 

A sort of windlass, or belaying 
place for the rope of their 
Sau. 

A scoop for bailing out a boat, 

White. 


~ Black. 


Red, 

Smoke, 

A close kind of mat, 
Pimples, 
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Friendly Isles. 
Maaloonga, 


Mai, 
Touvaa, 


Majeela, 

Pai, 

Mamahee, 
Echee, or Eeke, 
Cheeatta, 
Tangameeme, 
Goobainga, 
Elitlo, 

Faee, 

Motooa, 
Moumy, 

Avy, ava, or govy, 
Po, taha, pai, 
Ebaika, 

Kakaa, 

Tooge, 


Nono, 


Fonvoa, or Kaeenga). 


Beeoo, 


Haoomoo, 

Goolo, 

Manga, mangatel, 
Hainga, 
Maagonna, 
Maheena, 
Teeleeamoo, 
Fonooa bou, 
Oobai, 
Fooletaioo, 
Pailoo, 

Kulle, velaive, 


Fageeta, 


Goomaa,. 
Agoota, oomoo, 
Oomoo, 
Eadda, 
Mattabaa, 
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High, mowntainous. 

Motions with the hands in dane 
a) 

A cap or bonnet they wear te 
shade them from the sun. 

A large bumboo sishing-rod, 

A thing. 

Pain, 

Small, little. 

A looking-glass. 

A blidder. 

A fishing-net. 

Below, vinderneath. 

To shave. 

A parent. 

To paddle, or row. 

A harbour, ot anchoring-place, 

In one day. 

A large hat. 

A parrot. 

Marks on the cheek, made by 
beating. 

To hide athing. 

Land. 

A pulm which bears clusters of 
very small nuts. 


__A large blunt sort of plantains. 


A globular earthen pot, or vessel. 
A large blue stur-fish. 

A parroquet. 

Full, satisfied with eating. . 

The moon. 

A secret. 

A land of plenty. 

A song. 

The green wattle bird. 

A spoon. 


_ A large white spider, with brown 


and white legs. 

A ceremony of kissing, gc. on 
a new acquaintance. | 

A rat, 

To put u thing in an ovens 

An oven. 

A path. 

A door, 


Friendly Isles. 
Togga, 


Koheeabo, 

Faa, 

Tangata, or tangatta, 
Taheina, 

Onne, onne, 

Pai, 

Ea, 


Toee, 


Maface, 


Kappe, 
Ongo, ongoy 


Gooholla, 
Mai, kawaia, 
Mai, Evaheeoo, 
Kaeenga, 
Fyatooka, 
Woee, 
Koeee, . 
Waggee hou, 
Bai, 

Laika, laika, 
Ooo, 
Feengatee, 
Aingatooeea, 


An, any, - 
Hengatoo, . 
Falla, 
Mahagee, 


Akkaree, 
Naffa, 


Toa, 

Etanno, 

Afai ’ 

Otoogoo, 

Maree, or mareeal, 
Fa fa, 

Mamao, 


re 
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Alarge stick used as a bar behind 
the door, 

The paper mulberry-plant. 

Palm, called Pandanus. 

Am os 

A child. 

White sand. 

Ripe, old. 

A fence made of bamboo, &c. 

The wood which they make their 
canoes of. 

Wasp's nests built in the pod of a 
plant. 

A large cylindrical edible #008 

A ‘small polm growing io ihe 
height of eight. feet. 

It is gone, or fiown. 

To take away thing. 

To let @ thing remain. 

Land, or properly the shore, 

A burying-place. 

Admiration, 

A fan, 

Let it alone. 

Great, 

Good. 

A cray fish. 


“A bluck and white mat. 


Stained red rushes, which they 
wear round the wuist. 

A little while ago. 

Glazed cloth which they wear. 

A thick strong mat. 

A sort of ulcer, that leaves large 
luced scars. 

A stool to lay the head on when 
asleep. 


‘A large cylindrical piece of wood, 


. hollowed with a slit, | which 
serves asa drum. 

A spear. 

To bury under ground, 

When. 

Finished. 

Well done; an acclamation, 

To carry one on the back. 


A great way; distant, 


t 
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Friendly Isles. 
Meedje, meedje, 
Matta, 

Ty, or Etae, 
Faitanoo, 


Nafee, nafee, 
Abee, 
Touaa, 


Fukke, fety, 
Tooa, or Tovaeea, 


Fukkatooa, 


Kaeehva, or kaeehaa, 
Fooloo, 


Moojeekakka, 


Mahanga, 
Maeele, 


Fofolla, 
Kotjee, 
‘Taboone, 


Too, 


Ava, 

Fonooa, foohoo, 
Taboo, 

Goomoo, goomoo, 


Laiva, 

Bagooee, 
Bedjeeloa, 

Fae, 

Makka fatoo, 
Gailee, gailee, 
Maa, 

Ma, tagge tagge, 
Konna, 


Fekaee, or smatte, fekaee, 


Matte, fee aeenoo, 
Aieenvo, 
Awhainne, 
AMMonoo, 
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To drink out of a cocoa-nut, 

The face. 

Excrement. 

A sort of pepperetree, the juice 
of which is very acrid. 

A fine white sort of mat. 

A house to sleep in. 

A square bonnet. 

To give a thing gratis, or for 
friendship’s sake. 

A servant, or person of inferi ior 
rank. 

A challenging motion, made by 
striking the hand on the bend 
of the opposite arm. 

A thief. 


A quill. 


A basket made of cocoa-nut core, 
and white beads. 

A brother. 

An odoriferous shrub, planted near 
the Fyatooka. 

To unfold a piece a cloth. 

None. 

To close, or shut; a partition 
or skreen. 

To draw back a cur tain, or 
skreen. 

A window; hole. 

A land of warriors. 

Not to touch a thing. 

A species of lichen, that grows 
plentifully on some trees. 

For good and all; certainty. 

A prickly star fish. 

A crcb, with black claws. 

A sister. 

Corat rock. 

Dirt. 

Clean. 

Let me look at it. 

Poison. 

Hunger. 

Thirst. 

To drink. 

Near at hand. 

An expression of thanks. 
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Friendly Isles, 
Mattahoa, 
Toooa, - 
Fooa, repeated, 
Boola, 

Anoo, anog, 
Anga, — 

Haile, 

Haile, fofoo, 
Adoo, » 
Geehea, 
Tohagge, 
Namoogco, 
Namoo, kakulla, 
Boubooa, tahee, 
Meeme, 

Owo, owo, ow, 
Fohee, 

Aje neu, 
Tangee, fe toogee, 


%Tamaha, 
Oohee, 
Mawhaha, 
Baa, 


Boogo, 


Taifo, 

Amou, 

Faigeeaika, 
.Kakou, 


English. 

Very good. 

Both ; we; both of us. 

A great number. 

Smal/ white shells. 

To swim, 

A man. 

A knife. % 

A knife that shuts. 

Give it; to give. 

Which, or what. 

Let me look at, or see it. 

A stink, or bad smetl, 

A sweet smell. 

Salt, 

Urine. 

Ne, no, no. 

To peel a plantain. 

A vessel to put drink in. 

Striking the cheeks on the death 

of their relations. 

Coral rock under water. 

A species of diosma. 

An excellent root like a potatee. 

A crackling noise; to erack, or 
snap. ; 

The largest sort of tree in the 
islands. — 

A mullet. 

Whole ; sound 

Jambos. 

A shoal, or reef, on which the sea 
breaks. 


3 true; valid. 


Shainga (ia the language of No; there is none. 


Feejee), 
Fangoo, 
Qore, oore, 
Looloo, 

. Murroo, 
Faifaixa, 
Feengotta, 

. Wouainee, 


Mahaggee, fatoo, 
Goee enee, 
Fukka, ma fooa, 


Fatooree, 


A small calibash shell, 

Black. 

An owl, 

Sot, 

Hard. 

A sort of shell. 

I am here; 1. e. when called 
upon. 

A dropsy. 

Near at hand. 

An arbour in which they catgh 
pigeons, &C, 


Thunder. 


| 
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A faa, 
Toutarre; 
Tongo, 
Ooha, 
Tooboo, 
. Tawagge, totto, 
Kadjee, 
Fanna, fanna, 
Mooonga, 
Keeneeo, 
Laoo allee, 


Ogookaee, 
Laia, or koelaia, 
Kaho, 

Aieeboo, 
Tvoee, 

Feila, 

Eevee, aa, 
Feilaa too, 


Engago, 
Kanno, matte, 
Kofooa, 
Kollofeea, 


Moggocheea, 
Hooa, 


Ongonna, 
Kaee ongonna; 
Mafanna, 
Anapo, | 
Fakkahooa, 


Looloo, 
Matangee, 


Matangee anga, or matangee 


lesbo, 


Amooee, or tamooree, 
Amooa, or tamooa, 


Ahaa, or koehaa, 
Mohe fai, 
Koo mafoore, 


Palla, 
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A storm; lightning. 

A beson. 

A wood, of which bows are made 

Rain. 

To grow. 

The red-tailed pogicberdh 

There is no more ; or none. 

To wash the hands before mealss 

Mountains ; a mountain. 

Low land. . 

A great.many ; an endless num- 
ber. 

No ; there is none. 

Speech ; words. - 

An arrow. 

A vessel, or dish, 

A club. 

To pull a rope. 

A cheer, in pulling a rope. 

A word given by one, on pulling 
a rope, and the rest repecet 
Woa, as @ response. 

Fat, or lard of a hog. 

The lean part of meat. 

A kidney, 

The name of the volcano. on To- 
fooa. 

Cold, — 

The going about, or tacking ef 
a ship. 

To understand, 

I do not understand you. 

Warm. 

Last night. 

The Southerly wind; or a foul 
wind. 

To roll, as a ship. 

The wind. é 

The East and North wind, or a 
fair wind. 

From hehind. 

From before. 

For what reason ? 

Where shall I sleep 2 

To tie along, or yield, as a ship. 
close hauled, 

Rotiene 


_ Friendly Isles, 

- Elooa, 
Molle, or molle molle, 
Keeai, 


Tongo laiee, 
Reemoo, 
Fety, 
Jeejee, 
Taboo laia, 
Toonoa, 
Tohke, 
Toohagge, 
Taheine, 
Haine, 
Baiahou, 
Maea, 

Otta, 
Moho, 
Maoo lillo, 
Moanna, 
Kae haia, 
Vava tahee, 
Feefy, 
Fatoo, 

Mee mee, 
Meedje meedje, 
Ooree, 
Tanga, 
Oolel teffe, 


Vefoo, 
Laifa, 
Heenaheena, 
Feeoo, 
Goomo, 
Eeta, 
Aneafee, 


Gefai, 


Fono, 

Kailee tokee, 

Toffe, 

Toogoo, 

Koehaa, hono, hengoa, 
Loee, 

Booga 
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A hole. 

Smooth. 

A plant they make mats of the 
cultivated Pandanus. 

Mangrove. 

Seaweed. 

A term of friendship. 

Esculent dracenae 

Don’t speak ; hold your tongut. 

Dressed, cooked. 

A measure. ; 

Let me see it. a 

A young girl; a daughter. | 

Here. | 

Swell of the sea. 

A rope. 

Raw ; as raw meat. 

Meat well dressed. 

Low land. 

Deep water; sea. 

Which is it you want ? 

Red coral. 

A species of mimosa, 

The belly. 

To suck bones. 

To suck as a child. 

A rudder. 

A seed of a plant. 

Incisions in the foreskin, whick 
contracting prevent its covering 
the glans. 

To hide a thing. 

A silver fish. 

White; yellow. 

Acrid; bitter. 

To look for a thing that is lost, 

Angry. 

Yesterday. 

Unknown ; strange; us @ a strange 
man. 

To eat, 

A Panama-shell. 

A sort of hammer oyster. 

Let it le, or remain. 

What is the name of it ? 

To understand, 


To hold fast. 


& 


% 
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Loloa, 
Kotjee, 
Fatjee, 
Fohenna, - 
Matee, 
Lohee, 
Mato, 
Patoo, 
Hooho, 
Monioggo, 
Saiouhal, 
Noo, 
Valla, 


Doooyoo, a matoo, ecoee, 
Mulloo, 
Vaitte, 

Meheefo, 

Fetagee; malowhee, 

Tao, 
Eenee, 


} 


Mamnanna; au manna manna, 


Fukka, booakka, 
Aloalo, 
Tammaha, 
Tamolao, 
Mahae, 
Goefai, , 
Laoo, 
Manakko, 
Fooo, 
Modooa, 
Maa, 


Kaifoo, 
Eafee, 
Mou afai, 
Afaia, .- 
Cheefa, 
Gooe, goee, 
Fotoohva, 
Ogoo, 
Lelange, 
Behange, 
Foo, 
Heeva, 
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Long. ; 
To cut. 
To break. 

A son; a brother. 
A fig: tree. 

A lie. 

Steep; high. 

A stroke ; to strike, 
The breasts. 

Cold. 

Admiration. 


Mine ; of me. 


A piece of cloth worn reund the 


waist. 
A song in favour of a victor. 
Serene ; settled ; smooth, 
To untie a thing. 
Come down below. 
To fight. 
A spear. 
Now ; immediately. 
Engaged; contracted to. 


An epithet of abuse; contempt, 


To fan, or cool. 

Certain great chiefs. 

Chief. 

A torn hole. 

What is. 

To count, or reckon. 

To give. 

New ; lately made. 

Old ; worn. 

A sour plantain, by being 
under ground. 

A brownish yellow. . 

To play on the flute. 

When do you go? 

How many ? rat 

A pearl oyster. 

A saw shell. 


‘A rock oyster. 


Of me ; belonging to me. 
To make. 

Let me see it. 

To box, 


put 


A song, with many women singe 


ing different keys. 
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Oolos pokko, ~The head. 

‘Koukou, To bathe. 

Mabba; A three kernelled nut. 

Felo, To know. 

Fotte, fotta, ; To squeese gently with the hands. 

Fangootooa, Wrestling. 

Momoho, : Rive. ‘ 

Koffe, 3 Bumboo which they beat with on 
the ground. ; 

Alla, : J say. : 

Waila, Hot. 

Pango, ~Bad. : 

Orlongaa, Thread of which they make their 

i nets, or the plant. 

Monee, , Truth. 

Anga, ‘A shark. ' 

Laifa, Ringworm. 

Fooa, Fruit ; flower. 

Kohha, , A tree they stain their cloth brown 

with, i. e. the bark. 
Moooee, _, Alive; life; soul; God, or di- 
vine spirit. 

Tooo, A tree, with the berries of which 
they stain their cloth. ~~ 

Ogoohaika, Who shall I give this to? Whe 
shall I help? 

Maha, 3 Finished ; empty. 

Pagge, A little paddle they exercise with. 

Faio, ~ Small branched coral. 

Cheeagge, To throw a thing away. 

Faiee tamma, Pregnancy. 

Lalanga, To make. 

Vao, A wild uncultivated country. 

Neeoo goola,  ~ Cubbuge-tree. « 

Routte, Hibiscus ; rosa sinencis. 


me A custom of beating the heud with 


Foa, 
a tooth tillit bleeds. 

Cheelee neefo, A custom of beating the teeth on 
the same occasion. na 

Hogga tainga, A custom of thrusting a spear into 
their thighs; also a mourning 
ceremony. 

Toofaiao, Thrusting a spear into the sides 
under the arm pits on these ec- 

5 F -  casions. 
Tooengootoo, Doing the same through the cheeks 


into the mouth. 
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Kafoo, — 
Offa, 
Taio offa, 
Toofa, 
Maeneene, 
Hailulla,, 
Hooo, 


Aho, 

Gooaa, 

Avo, 

Valle, 

Lelaiee a bee kovee; 
Taboonee, 
Taae, 
Ahae, 
Mamaa, 
Mamaffa, 
Faike, 

Vai veegoo, 
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The garment they commonly wear. 

A term of friendship; as, 

My friend, I am glad to see you. 

To divide, or share out food. 

To tickle. 

Sarcosma, 

A wooden instrument with which 
they clear away grass from their 
fences. 

The dawn, or day-break. 

Who is it ? 

‘To go; or take away, 

Mad. 

Is it good, or bad ? 

To shut, or close. 

To beat, or strike. 

Who, or where. 


Light. 


Heavy. 
A cuttle fish. 
Wet; moist. 


VOCABULARY 
OF THE 
LANGUAGE OF NOOTKA; or 
KING GEORGE’S SOUND. 
April, 1778. 


Nootka: English. 

Opulszthl, The sun. 

Onulszthl, The moon. 

Nas, or cenaechl nas, The sky. 

Noobchai, A mountain, or hill, 
Mooksee, Rocks, or the shore. 
Tanass, or tanas, A man. 

Oonook, A song. 

Eeneek, or eleek, Fire. 

Nuhchee, or nookchee, The land ; a country. 
-Koassama, The ground, 

Mahtai, A house. 

Neit, or neet, A candle, or lamp light. 
Neetopok, The smoke of a lamp. 
Tassyai, A door. 

Ai, and aio, Yes. 

Wook, or Wik, ‘No. 

Wik ait, None, not any. 

Macook, To barter. 

Kaeeemai, or kyomai, Give me some more for it. 
Kootche, or kotche, To paddle. 

Aook, or chiamis, To eat, to chew. 
Topalszthl, or toopilszth!, The sea. 

Oowhabbe, A paddle. 

Shapats, or shapitz, or chapas, A canoe. 

Tawailuck, White bugle beads. 
Seekemarle, Tron, or mein of any sorte 
Ahkoo, or ahko, This. 

‘Kaa, or kaa chelle, Give it me, let me lcok a! ié, OF 


examine ib? 
RR 
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Wook hak. 
Ma, or maa, 
Chakeuk, 
Eetche, or abeesh, 
Haoome, or haooma, 
Takho, 


Chelle, 
Kaeeo, 
Alle, or alla, 


Klao appe, or klao, 
Asko, 
Takooeshmaish, 
‘Tahquoe, or toohquoe, 
Wae, 

Weekeetateesh, 


Chauk, 
Pacheetl, or pachatl, 


Haweelsth, or hawalthy 


Kleeseetl, 
Abeetzle, 
Sheesookto, 
Seeaik, 


Suhyaik, 

Taak, 

Luksheer, or Piven 
. Soochis, 

Haieeaipt, 


Tohambeet, 
Atlieu, 
Koeeklipt, 

Cho, 

Sateu, 
Kleeteenek; 
Kleethak, 
Klochimme, 
Obkuthk, f 


H'slaiakasl, or s! 'aikalszth, 


FKesee, 

Chapitz koole, 
Klapatuketeel, ' 
Tahmis; 


Wasuksheet, 
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Will he not do it? 

Take lt. 

A hatchet, or hacking tool. 

Displeasure. 

Food. 

Bad, 

-  seekemaile. | 

I, me. 

Broken. 

(Speaking to one) Friend ; 
_ SURE: 

Keep it; [ll not have it. 

Long, or large. 

Clothing in general. 

A metal button, or ear-ring. 


(Calling to one, perhaps) you ! 
Sparkling sand, which they sprin- 


kle on their faces. 


Water. / 


To give; give me. 

Friendship ; friend. 

To paint, or mark with a pencil. 
To go away, or depart. 

To remain, or abide. 


A stone weapon, with a square 


point. 
A spear, pointed with bone. 
The wood of the depending pine. 
To dvink, 
A tree, a wood. 


A bread leaf, shrub, or under- 


wood. 


Variegated pine; silver pine. 


The depending pine; or Cypress. 


The Canadian pine. 

Go. 

A pine-top. 

The littie cloak that’ they weare 
A bear’s skin. 

Muscles. 


A wooden box they hold things in. 


Coarse mats of bark. 


An instrument of bone to beat bark. 


The model of a canoe, 
A bag made of mat. 
To spit ; spittle. 

To cough. 


This iron is bad, takho 


hark 


Nootka. 
Poop, . 
Okumha, 
Chutzquabeelsl, 
Konneeemis, ° 


Quaookl, or tookpeetl, 
Klukeeszthl, 07 quocelszthl, 


Tsookeeats, 
Kummutchchutl, 
Klutsklaee, 
Teeshcheetl, 
Teelszhtee, 
Tsook, 
Mabkatte, 


Eumahtame, 
Cheemaine, 
Moostatte, 
Kahsheetl, 
Kleeshsheetl, 
Tsechatte, 
Katshak, 


Heshcheene, 
Koohminne, 


Akeeuk, 
Kah eita, 


Cheetakulheiwha, 


-Mitiemulszth, 


Taiopox, 
Neesksheetl, 
Suchkas, 


Seehl, 
Warmuhte, 


Kutseeoataia, 
Tookquuk, 
Muszthsle, 
Waeetch, 
Siksaimaha, 
_'Tuhsheetl, 
Matskoot, 

Matook, 

Kooees, or quoces, 


Aopk, 
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Common moss. 
The wind. ‘ 
A bag made of seal skin 
A kind of sea weed, 
To sit down. 
To rise up. 


To walk. 


To run. 
To strike, or beat. 


. To throw a stone. 


To rub, or sharpen metal. 

To cleave, or strike hard. 

A small liliaceous root which they 
eat. : 

Fur of a sea-otter. 

Their largest fishing-hooks. 

A. bow. 

Dead. 

To shoot with a bow. 

An arrow. : 

A flaxen garment, worn as their 
common dress. 

A plain Venus shell. 

A bag rattle. 

A plain bone point for striking 
seals with. 

A barbed bone point for ditto. 

Bracelets of white bugle beads. 

Thongs of skin worn about the 
wrist and neck. 

Pieces of copper worn in the ear. 

To sneeze. 

A comb. 

Small jeathers which they strew on 
their heads. 

Twisted thongs and sinews, worn 
about their ankles. 

Veins under the skins 

The skin. 

Pain. 

To sleep. 

To breathe, or pant. 

To weep. 

A fly. 

To Sly. 

Snow, or hail, ; 

To whistle,, 
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Asheeaiksheetl, Lo yawn. . 
Elsthit eek, An instrument of two sticks stand» 
ing frem each other with barbs. 
Cheeeeakis, A scar of a wound. 
Tchoo, Throw it down, or to me. 


Cheetkoohekai, or Cheetkoaik, 


Kaenne, or Koenai, 
Keesapa, 
Klaamoo, 


Taaweesh, or Tsuskeeah, 
Kamaisthlik, 


Klahma, 
Seetsaennuk, 
Heeeai, or Heeeee, 
Klapissime, 
Owatinne, 
Kluhmiss, 
Oukkooma, 
Kotyook, or hotyok, 
See eeina, 
Weena, 
Quahmiss, 


Kaatl, 
Hooksquaboolsthl, 
Komook, 

Quotluk, or quotlukac, 
Maasenusthl, 


Hokooma, 
Tooquacumilsthl, 
Cha, 


Sooma, 


Acea, 
Koeetsak, 
Keepsleetoksgl, 
Isseu, | 
Wanshee, 
Chastimmetz, 
Ookoomullszth], 
Koomitz, 


A wooden instrument with man 
bone teeth, to catch small fish 
with, 

A crow; a bird. 

A fish ; a white bream. 

A bream striped with blue and 
gold colours, 


A stone weapon, or tomahawk, 


with @ wooden handle. 

A kind of snare to catch fish, or 
other animals with. 

Wing feathers of a red bird. 

Anger; scolding. 

A brown streaked snake. 

A, racoon. 

A white-headed eagle. 

Train oil; a bladder filled with it. 

Large carved wooden faces: 

A knife. ; 

A fishing-net. 

A stranger. 

Fish roe strewed uvon pine brane 
ches and sea weed. 

Give me. 

A whale harpoon and rope. 

€himera monstrosa, 

A sea otter’s skin. 

An oblong wooden weapon, two - 
feet long. 

A wooden mask of the human face. | 

A seal: skin. 

Let me see it. 

A kind of haddock, of a.reddish 
brown colour. 

A surdine. 

A wolf skin dress. 

A woollen garment. 


_ Pine bark. 


Wild cut skin (lynx brunneus). 
A common, and also pine martin. 
A little round, wooden cup. 

A human skull. j 


Nootka. 
Keehlwahmoot, 


_ Tseeapoox, 


4 


Summeto, — 


Maalszthl, 


Jakops, 

Kolsheetl, or Kolsheat, 
Achatla, or Achaklak, 

Achatlaha, 


_ Akassheha, or akassche, 


Haismussik, 
Biecisalulethl, 
Kookelixo, 
Natcha, 
Klibkleck, 
Klaklasm, 

Ko, 


* Nahei, or naheis, 


Teelsthoop, 
Pachas, 
Quaceaitsaak, 
Atchakoe, — 
Aheita, | 
Kisbkilltup, \ 
Akbmupt, © 


Klaiwahmiss, 
Mollsthapait, 
Taeetcha, 
Kaaitz, 
Tahooquossim, 
; th 


Moowatche, 


Mamat, 
Klaokotl, 
Pallszthpatl, 
FEineetl, 


Seeta, 

Seehsheetl, 
Ooolszth, 
Saeemita; 
Chookwak, 
Kloosasht, 


& 
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English. 
A skin bladder used in fishing. 
YA conic cup made of mat, worn 
onthehead - 
A squirrel; they also called a rat 
by this name. 
A deer’s horn. 
A man, or male. 
To sup with u spoon. 
What is your name? 
What is his name? — - 
What is the name of that? 
A wooden sabre. 
A bone weapon, like the Patoo. 
A fish fin; the hand. 
A fish tail. 
The hoof of an animal, 
A bracelet. 
An article, to give strength of ex- 
pression to another word. 
Friendship. 
A large cuttle-fish. 
He gave it me. 
A yellow, or red fox. 
A limpet. 
A sweet fern-root they eat. 
The strawberry plant. 
A narrow grass that pros a the 
rocks. 
A cloud. 
A feather. 
Full, satisfied with eating. 
A necklace of small volute shells, 
A carved human head of wood, 
decorated with hair. 
A carved wooden vizor, like the 
head of a Quebrentahuessos. — 
A black linnet, with a white bill. 
Give me something. , 
Glimmer (sheet). 
The name they apply to a goat; j 
probably of a deer. 
The tail of an anime. 
To kill. . 
A sandpiper. 
Chequered straw baskets, 
To go up, or away, 
Smoked herrings. 
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Nootka. 


Keetsma, 


Mikeellzyth, 


Cheetéeakamilzsth, 


Kakkumipt, 
Eissuk, 


Kutskushilzsth;' 
Mitzsleo, 
Mamakeeo, 
Kluksilzsth, 
Klakaikom, 
Sasinne, or sasin, 
Koohquoppa, 
‘Seeweebt, 
Kaweebt, 
Kleehseep, 
Klumma, 


Aiahtoop, or aialitoopsh, 


Toshko, 


Aszlimupt, or ulszthimipt, 


Wakash, 


Kullekeea, 
Kaots, 
Sllook, 
Eilszthmukt, 
Koeeklass, 


Matlieu, 
Nahass, 

‘ . 
Neetsoanimme, 
Chaipma, 
Haquanuk, 
Chahkots, 
Chahquanna, 
Klennut, 
Kolkolsainum, 


Kheutsunnin, 


Tseelszthcok, 
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English. 


Minciapidion. 
\Lo fasten, or tie a thing. 
_ White beads. 


A sea weed, or grass, on which 
they strew fish roe. 

A sort of leek; allidm ttique- 
trum. 

To tear a thing. 

A knot. 

To tie a knot. 

To loosen, or untie. 

The leaf of a plant. 

A humming-bird. 

A granulated lily-root they eat. 

Alder-tree. 

Rasberry-bush. 

The flower of a plant. 

Large wooden images placed at 
one end of their puses: 

A porpoise. 

A small brown feitea cod. 

Flazen stuff, of which they make 
their garments. 

An expression of approbation, OT 
Friendship. 

Troughs out of whieh they eat. 

A twig basket. 

The roof of a house; boards. 

Nettles. 


A wooden stage, or frame, on 


which the fish roe is dried. 


A withe of burk “hae fastening 


planks. 

A circular hole that serves as @ 
window. 

Large planks of which their 
houses are built, 

Straw. 

A chest, or large bor. 

A square wooden bucket, to hold 
water. 

A square wooden drinking Cup. 

4A wooden wedge. 

Al large chest, 

A board to kneel on when they 
paddle. — 

A frame of square poles, 
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Nooika. 
Aminulszth, 
Natckkoa and ¢ 
Matseeta, 


Houa, 
Achichil, 
Aeek, 
Aptsheetl, 
Quoeeup, 
Uhshsapai, 
Tseehka, 
Apte, or appe, 
_ aha; 
Kotl, 
Punihpunih, 
Nootka, 
Yatseenequoppe, 
Kakallakeeheelook, 
‘Nololokum, 
Satsubcheek, 


English. 

AA fish. 

The particular names of two of 
the monstrous images called 
Kilumma. 

To go that, way. 

Nat does he say ? 
e oval part of a whale dart, 

To steal. 

To break. 

To pull. 

A general song. 


Vou. 


Thanks. 

Me; f. 

A black beating stone. 

The name of the bay or sound, 


The names of three men. 


The name of a woman. 


NAMES OF DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY. 


Ooomitz, 

Apsoop, 

Uhpeukel, or upuppea, 
Cheecheetsh, 

Choop, 

Kussee, or kassee, 
Neets, 

Papal, 

Aamiss, 

Eehthlux, 

Apuxin, 

Tseekoomitz, 

Seckutz, 

Eslalszth, 
‘Eethluxooth, 

kK looshkooab, klah, tamai, 
* Avetchse, 

Aapso, 


The head. 
The hair of the head, 
The forehead, 
The teeth. 
The tongue. 
The eye. 

The nose. 
The ear. 

The cheeky 
The chin. 

The beard, 
The neck. 

The throat, 
The face, 

The lips. 

The nostrils, 
The eye-brow. 
The arm, 
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Nootkae English. 
Aapsoonilk, The arm-pit. 

~ Eneema, The nipple. _ 

Kooquainux, or Kooquai- The fingers. 

_ nuxoo, 

Chushchuh, Nail of the finger. 
Kleashklinre, The thighs and leg. 
Klahtimme, The foot. 

- Aiahkomeetz, The thumb. 
Kopeeak, The fore finger. 
Taeeai, The middle finger. 
Oatso, or akhukluc, The ring finger. 


Kasleka, The little finger. 


VOCABULARY 
OF THE 
LANGUAGE OF ATOOI, 
ONE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


January, 1778. 


geakaicDioiem moms 
Atooi. English. 

Tehaia, Where. 
Mahaia, Ditto. 
Aorre, or Aoe, No. 
He oho, The hair. 
E poo, The head. 
Papaice a0o, The ear. 
Heraee, ~ The forehead. 

‘ Matta, The eye. 
Pappareenga, The cheek, 
Haieea, Fish. 

Eeeheu, The nose. 

Oome oome, The beard. 

Haire, To go. 

Erawha, Tears of joy. 

Aee, The neck. 
Poheeve, The urm. 

Ooma oomay, The breast. 

Heoo, The nipple. 

Peeto, The navel. 
Hoohaa,. . The thigh. 

He, wawys The leg. 

Eroui, Wait a litile. 
Areea, Wait a little. 
Myao, ~ Finger and toe nails. 
Eeno, Bad. 

Hootee; hootee, To pluck up, or out. 
Tooanna, A brother. 

Teina, A younger brother 
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Atooi. 
Otooma heeva, 
Nanna, 
Noho, 

Hoe, 
Hooarra, 
E Taeeai, 
Waheine, 
Teeorre, 
He, aieeree, 
Ma, ty ty, 
Tommony, 
Erooi, 
Too, 

Maa mona, 
Tooharre, 
Matou,. 
My, ty, 
Otaeaio, 
Terurotoa ° i 
Oome, 
Poe, 
Oohe, 
Booa, 
Eeneec 
Ono, 
Eetee, 
Otae, 
Maonna, 
Owytooehainoa, 
Tanata, 
Tangata, 
Pahoo, 
Ehoora; 
Maro, 


Hoemy ; harremy, 
Eroemy, 
Taooa, 
Toura, 
Ooroo, 
Etee, 
Appe, 
Matte, 
Aoonai, 
Paha, 
Ai, 
Ateera, 
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English. 
A man’s name. 
Let me see it. 
To sit. 
To go. 
Sweet potatoes. 
Calling to one. 
A woman. 
To throw away a thing. 
The skin. 


To look at, or survey a thing. 


Come here. 

To retch, to puke. 
Sugar-cane. 

Sweet or savoury food. 
Tospitsa ~ 

J, first person singular. 
Good. 


Names of two chiefs. 


A great number. 

Taro pudding. 

Yams. 

A hog. 

Cocoa-nuts. 

To understand. 

To understand, or-know. 

A man’s name. 

Full, satisfied with eating. 

What is your name ? 

A man. 

Ditio. 

A drum. 

A kind of dance. 

A narrow stripe of cloth 
wear. 

To come. 

Fetch it here. 

We, first person plural. 

Al rope. 

Bread fruit. 

Dracena, 


Virginian Arum, _ ,. 


Dead. 

In a short time ; presently. 
Perhaps. 

Yes. 

Done; at an end. 


they 


Atooi. 
_ Hevaite, 
Noona, 


Tapaia, 


* Poore, 
‘Tahouna, 
Atee, 
Meeme, 
Ebara, 
Poata, 
Maa, 
Mareira, 
Eeo, 
Evaa, 
Touroonga, 
My ty, 
Aieeboo, 
Ahewaite, 
Opoére, 
Taee, 
Evy, 
Aiva, 
Eerotto, 
Owyte eree, 
Toneoneo, 
Motoo, 
‘Toe, 

' Vaheeo, 
Haieche, 
Hoorodo manoo, 
Motoo, 
Hamoea, 


Worero, 
Aeenoo, 
Tehata, oroo0a, 
On, 

Funai, 

Pororee, 
Hereema, 
Meere, meere, 
Moa, 

Manco, 

Dirro, 

Modooa, tanne, 
Modooa, waheine, 
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English. 
To unfold. 
Above. 
To abide; to keep, or restrain 
from going. 
A prayer. 
A priest. 
To fetch, or bring. 


To make water. 
NX 


Where. 

A hole. 

That way. 

This place. 

There. 

A canoe. 

A man’s name. 

Let me look. 

A vessel of gourd shell. 
Mullus cretaceus. 
Sparus parvus punctatus. 
The sea. 

Fresh water. 

A harbour. 

Within, into. 

What is the chief’s name. 
A chief's name. 


» To tear, or break. 


A stone adse. 

Let it lie, or remain. 

A barbed dart. Mi 

Birds feuthers. 

An island. 

A ceremony of clapping the hands 
to the head, and prostrating 
themselves to the chief. 

Lost ; stele. 

To drink. 

Where are you ? 

J, first person singular, 

Here ; at this place. 

Hunger ; hungry. 

A species of Sida. 

To look at, or behold. 

A fowl. 

A bird. 

Below. 


Father. 


Mother. 
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Atooi. 
Naiwe, nawie, 
Hai. raay 
Hairanee, 
Abobo, 
Heaho, 
Tereira, 
Pymy, 
Ewououtte, 
Moe, 
Nooe, 
Poowha, 
Ahaia, 
Wehai, 

: Tooto, 
Eaha, nal, 
Maeea, 
Parra, 
Toe, toe, 
Matanee, 
Etoo, . 
Haireetoo, 
Hoatoo, 
Eeapo, 
Fahoiahoi, 
Oora, 
Teehe, 
Herairemy» 


Henananoo, 
Hereeere, 
Eteepappa, 
Harre, 

Harre pahooy 


Heneeneys 


Heho, 


Eatooa, 


Tan SATOA,” ws 


None, 
Heieanee, 
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English. 
Pleasant; agreeable. 
The sun. 

The sky. 
To-morrow. 

A small rope. 
There; that way. . 
Throw it here. 
Morus Papyrif. 
To sleep. 
Large. 


To yawn. 


When} at whut time. 


To uncover and undo a thing, 


A small straw rope. 

What is this 2 

Plantains. — 

Ripe ; as, ripe frait. 

Cold. 

The wind, 

Lo rise up. 

To go there. 

To give. 

Night. - 

Evening. 

Red feathers. 

A present of cloth. 

A place on. which fruit is laid as 
an offering to God. — * 

A square pile of wicker work, or 
religious obelisk. 

A burying-ground. 

The inside of a burying-ground. 


‘A house. 


A drum-house in a burying- 
- ground, ai 
A wall, the wall of a burying- 
ground, 
A stone set up in a burying- 
. ground, consecrated to the 
. Deity, 
A god. 
Lhe name of the god of the place 
we were at. 
Morinda citrifolia, 
Small twig things in a burying- 
_ ground, 


Atooi, 
Hemanaa, 


Herooanoo, 
Tooraipe, 


Eahoi, 
_ Pohootoo noa, 
Poota paire, 


Eennotainey 


Ottahoinoo, 
Epappa, 
Oneete, 
Heorro taire, 


Taa, 
Epoo, 
Kou, 
Tearre, 
Heoudoo, 


-Eeorre, 
Ehooo, 


Epaoo, or ooapa, 


Matou, 
Erahoi, dehoi, 
Pattahaee,; or he roui, 


Fappanai, 
Etooo, , 
Whatte, 
Ocea, 

_ Heoreeoree; 
Paraoo, 
Apooava, 


Etoohe, toohee, . Ale 


Ootee, or otee, otee,; 
Pappaneeheomano, 


Maheine, 
_ YOL, Re 
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English. 

A house, or hut, where they bury 
their dead. 

Wooden images in a burying- 
house. 

A kind of head-dress, or helmet 
on aN UMNaLE. 

Hire. 

A cream-coloured whet-stone. 

A district at the Western purt of 
the isle. 


A short cloak of black and white 


~ feathers. 

One article, or thing. 

A board used to swim upon. 

A kind of cloth. 

A small scarlet. bird, or merops 
scarlatina. 

An interjection of admiration, 

A bracelet of a single shell. 

To swim. 

Gardenia, or Cape Jasmine. 

A refusal; I will not do it, or 
take that for this. ’ 

A ritees 4 

A gimblet, or any instrument te 
bore with. 

There is no more; it is done, oF 
finished, 

A particular sort of fish-hook. 

Thin ; as, thin cloth, board, &¢- 

A sort of musical instrument ov 
rattle, ornamented with red 
feathers, 

A plume of feathers they wear. 

The Cordia sebestina, 

To break. 

Yes; it is so. 


A song. 


A wooden bowl. 

A shallow wooden dish they drink 
Ava out of. 

A particular sort of cloth. 

To cut. 

A wooden instrument beset with 
sharks teeth, used to cut up 

those they kill, 

A wife. 


$§ 
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Atooi. 
Homy, 


Moena, or moenga, 


Eeno, 


Taboo, or tafoo, 


Maooa, 
Heno, 


Patae, 
Aheia, 
Teanoo, 


Tamma, 
Ootoo, 
Ehone, 


My; 

Oura, or ouraa, 
Mango, 

Te and he, 
Heneeoohe, 


Eea, 


Paoo roa, 

Ee, 

Taira, 

Ahoo aura, 
Henaro, 
Ehateinoa, 
Fleweereweere, 
Mawaihe, 
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English. 

Give me. 

A mat to sleep on. 

An adjunct, when they express 
any thing good, though by it- 
self, it signifies bad. Thus 
they say, Erawha eeno, good 
greeting, as the Otaheiteans say, 
Ehoa eeno, or my good friend. 

Any thing not to be touched, as 
being forbid. This is an en 
ample that shews the transmu- 
tation of the H, F, and B. into 
each other, Thus at Otaheite 
yams are oohe, at Tonga oofe, 
at New Caledonia oobe; and 
here taboo is tafoo. 

d, first person singular. 

Little rods, about five feet long 
with a tuft of hair on the small 
end. 

Salt. 

A round peari-shell. 

Lhe cold arising from being im 
the water. = 

The sense of taste. 

A louse. 


To salute by applying one nose te — 


the other. Ehogge at New 
Zealand, and Ehoe at Ota- 
heite. : 

A sore of any kind. 

Cured; recovered; alive; well. 

A shark, 

The. 

An instrument made of ashark’s 

tooth fixed on a wooden handle, 

to cut with. , N 

An adjunct, as at Otaheite, te 
give strength to an expression. 


Quite done; finished, 
At aes, 


That; the other. 

Red cloth. 

A fly. oS in 
What is the name of that? 
An outrigger of a canoe. 
The sail of a canoe. 


Sheil 4 
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English. ie i. 
The mast of a canoe. # 


The yard of @ ; 
Fast ; secure ; sound ; S wholes 
To go; to move. 

Fear. 

An arrow. 

A. bow, 

Wooden bowls made From he 
-  Etooo. 

Bamboo. - 

‘The swell of the sea. 

Land. 

A star. i 

The moon. 

A man’s name. 


_ Numerals to Ten, as at Otaheite. 
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TABLE. to shew the affinity between the Languages spoken 


at OonaLas#ka and Norton Sounp, and those of the — 


Greentanpers and Esquimaux. — 


—— 
: 


bee? io 


a) if a » 

ae "Greenland. 
English. Oonalashka. Norton Sound. From Crantz. 
Aman - « - Chengan - =2*+ «= = = = Angut - - - 


A woman - ~ Anagogenach 


The head - - Kameak - =-- - = © = © 2 2 7 7 
The hair - - Emelach - = Nooit- = - 5 = = = = 
‘The eye-brow - Kamlik- - - Kameluk - - - + - = 20 
Theeye- - - Dhac - - = Engase: = = Sis == = Ehi 
The nose - + Anosche ~=- -Ngha- = - = S = = = Crin 
The cheek - - Oolooeik = - Oollooak - - * = 7 * Ou-lu-u 
Theear - - Tootoosh - - Shudeka- - = = = = = Se-u-teck 
Thelip - - Adhee - - = Hashlawe - + 
The teeth - - Agaloo = = = 
The tongue - Agonoc- = - _ 
The beard + - Engelagoong - Oongai - = 
The chin - = Ismaloch - - Tamluk -.- - - - © ° Taplou 
The neck =. ~ Ooiecmameu= <= = = <i == | = eB ae : 
The breast - Shimsen - -- - = = = = 7 7 7 * Suk-ke-uck 
Thearm - = Toolak - + - Dallek =~ - « 1« = = «= Telluck FS 
The hand + = Kedhachoonge Aishet-- - = + © © ~ Alguit Si seid 
The fnger= - Atooch - - 
The nails - - Cagelch - - Shetooe - - 
The thigh = - Cachemac - - Kookdoshac 
Theleg - - Ketac - ~- - Kanaiak- - - 2 - * * Ki-naw-auk 
Thefoot - - Ooleac - - = Etscheak - - - - - - E-te-ket 
Thesun «+ + Agadac - - -Maje- - - - 2 7 7 = Suck-ki-much 
The moow.- - Yoopedha - <5 = 2 = 4-e 27 = © Tac-cock 
Thesky - - Enacac- - = 
Acloud - - Aiengich - = ; ® 
The wind - - Caitchee = « 
Taseed <= - Algooch <=. -Eimghs - - & 5 5 © Ut-koo-tak-les 
Water - + -Tangch - - - Mooe- - = 
Fire - » = © Keiganach "-+ =~ = sf 275 E-ko-ma 
Wood <« - - Hearach-- - 
Aknife - - Kamelac - ~ 
Ahouse « = Osiac gy! a ek el ihe hele: ~~ < = Tope-uck 
Acance = - a - «-Caiac- - - Kaiak- - - Kirock 
A paddle = - - - Pangehon - Pautik - - Pow 
dron - = Gemeleuch -Shawik - - - - - = - Shaveck 
Abow. t= See - + ee ee RT Petick sie 
Arrows ‘= ~“AGMOk <mee = @o- = = oes = * Caukjuck 
Darts - - « Ogwalook - =*2 = = = = Aglikak - = 
A fish-hook + Oochtac- - = 
Mou - + + Ne > sieceeia es Dees = = 
Yes,,or yea ~ AH = > = > Eh- - - = Illisye «= = 
One< = = « Taradac’ =. Adowjak - = Attousek - Attouset 
Two -= - - Alae@- = = = Aiba - - ~ Arlak- - - Mardluk 
Three - - '- Canoogn = = Pingashook ~ Pingaguah - Pingasut 
‘Four - - «Sechn < = - Shetamik - Sissamat= - Sissamat 
Five - + + Chang = - = Dallamik - Tellimat - - Tellimat 
Six ~ - « ~ Atoo+ - = + In’ counting = = = © - Arbanget 
bis oe 5 Arb 
zs ve, they rbanget 
Seven w = = Moloo “ " ‘repeat the ~ ~ ~ ~ ~{ Attausek 
same words 
‘Bight - - - Kamching- - over again. + © = + - Arbanget mardik 
SE ON iio? 6, Nate SOG ist we Ue SRY DSO SEE Kolliin illoet 
ayia am - cae eel See iS - © = « Kollit 
End of the Tenth Volumes 
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